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The following books, selected from the lists of y^rioUs publishers, may be 
recoikii[t;^ended to those wishing to study up the Free Trade qiiestion, and 
kindred economic and govenimental sub jeots : 

The Wealth of Nations : Adam Smith; Putnam. 12mo,796 p., cloth. . $1 25 
V The standard and foundation book of tree trade. , < 

Political Economy : J, S, Mill, Appleton 2 vols., 12mp, 615, 603 p., cl. . 4 00 

Political Economy 1 Francis A. Walker. Holt. 12mo, 400 p., cloth. ..... 2 25 

Political Economy : Prof. A. L. Perry. Scribner. l3mo, 248 p., clpth. . . 1 50 

Economics for the People: R. R. Bowker. Harper.^ 12mo., cloth (in press). 
Ot the above. Mill's adaborate work is the chief authority for those who wish to 
study thorou^rhty. Laughlin's edition of Mill, abridged, with critical, bio^raphi' 
' cal and explanatory notes^ and a sketch of the history of political economy - 
' ^Appleton, 188i, 8vo., 6T4 p. and 2^ charts* cloth, $3.80) is a valuable w^ork for - 
American readers. W^alker's book is perhaps the most systematic and com- 

prehensive American treatise; Perry's (18th ed.) is a recogrnized stat^dard; 
Bowker'S'is a series of ** plain talks," usingr American facts and Statistics 
to Ulustrate i^rinciples. 

Primer of Political Economy: W. S. Jevotis. Appleton. 16mo, 134 p., cl. . 45 
Simple, and very good ais far as it goes. 

History of Political Economy: J. A, Blanqui. Putnam. 8vo , 5^7 p., cl. . e3 50 
This most important work, by the French economist, traces economic ideas and 
systems from the Greeks to the present day. Introduction by I). A. Wells. 

Essays on Political iScOnomy: F. Bastiat. Putn^and. 12mo, 302 p., clothe . 1 25 

Sophisms of Protection: .F.';Bastiat. Putnanjt. 12mo, 3i3 p., cloth. ...... 1 00 

. This greatest of French free-traders stands alone for the clear-cut, every-day 
illustrations and the lively satire of his books. 

History of Protection in the tJ. S. : W. G. Sumner. Putnam. 8vo, 64 p., cl. . 75 
A olear, historical statement of the origin and changes of tariff legislation, applied 
ad an argument against protection. • 

Protectionism: W. G. Sumner, Holt. 12mo., 181 p., cloth 75 

An account of *' the ism which teaches that waste makes wealth." 
\i Attie^ican Lesson of the Free Trade Struggle in England : M. M. Trum- 
^ bull. Schiimnji ifc.Simpson, Chi<5ago; 12mo, 290 p. , pap. 50 cts. , cl. . 75 

A brief, interesting sketch, valuable in answering Protectionist cajj^ls. 

Our Merchant Marine: D. A. Wells. Putnam. 12mo, 225 p., cloth. 1 00 

A history and review of the navigation laws, and the consequent decadence of , 
American shipping. 

Practical Eqonomics; D. A. Wells. Putnam, 8vo., 259 p., cloth 1 50 

Particularly valuable for a review of the taxes on distilled spirits. 

TheHistoryof the Present Tariff: F.W.Taussig. Putnam. 12mo,108p.,cl.. 75 

Protection to Young Industries: F. W. Taussig. Putnam. 12mo, 72 p., cL . 75 
Two clear, practical statement^ of actual American experience. 

Free Land and Free Trade: S. S. Cox. Putnam. 16mo, 126 p., cloth 1 00 

** The lessons of the English Corn Laws apt)lied to the U. S.*' 

The tariff laws, with Treasury decisions and regulations, indexes, etc., are 
given in Heyl's ** U. S. Duties oti Imports," (8vo, about 500 p.), endorsed by the 
Treasury Department, published by W. H. Morrison, Washington. 

A brief synopsis of the Tariff, with actual amounts of duties paid and ad 
valorem rates will be found in *'The Economic Fact Book and Free Traders* 
Guide," published by the N. Y. Free Trade Club, 89 Nassau St., N. Y, ; price 25 cts. 

Readers planning further study are referred to the classified descriptive 
list of books on "Politidil |Jconomy and Political Science," (25 cents) 
Society for Political Education, 31 JPark Row. New York 

The Million is a weekly free-trade paper edited by H. J. Philp 
Moines, Iowa, at 50 cts- a year, for which every citizen should subsci 

These books and leading pamphlets may be had by post on rej 
price, from G. P. Putnam's Sons, 27 W, 28d St., New York, or most booJ 
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PLATFORM. 



We submit to the people of the United States that the continnance of the 
war tariff, with duties averaging 42 per cent on over 1400 articles of domestic 
consumption, and a much higher specific duty on many crude materials, 
has prolonged the evils of war in times of profound peace, and has been the 
principal cause of the commercial and industrial depression of recent years. 
By forcing labor and capital from naturally profitable into unprofitable 
lines of business, and by adding to the cost of production, it has decreased 
the common productive capacity of labor and capital, and thereby reduced 
both the wages of labor and the profits of capital. 

It has provoked an antagonism between labor and capital, against which 
our great natural resources and our free institutions should have pro- 
tected us. 

It has impaired our power to compete with other manufacturing nations 
in the markets of the world, and so obstructed natural progress and devel- 
opment. 

It has destroyed many branches of business, and has kept our people 
from engaging in other branches of business which would have given in- 
creased employment to labor, by preventing our buying from nations will- 
ing to buy from us, and by provoking retaliation in like spirit, instead of 
promoting friendly reciprocity. 

It has obstructed the consumption of our agricultural and manufactured 
products by other countries, and has driven our commerce from the sea. 

By impairing our domestic power to buy it has prevented the full devel- 
opment of our interstate commerce, and reduced the legitimate pro&ts of 
traffic, and has driven into bankruptcy a large number of our transporta- 
tion companies and made domestic traffic more costly. 

Through the influence of its lobby it has enthroned jobbery and corrup- 
tion in our legislative halls, and has impeded the reform of the civil service. 

In short, taking by force the earnings of one class of men to enrich 
another class, it is opposed to the spirit of American liberty and to the Con- 
stitution. It has imposed a new industrial slavery. It has prevented the 
natural progress of wealth among the farming class. It has decreased 
wages and their producing power, and lengthened the enforced idleness of 
working-men. It has restricted our manufactures from their natural market, 
and demoralized the general business of the country. 

While holding accordingly that taxes in aid of private interests or for 
any purpose other than the requirements of government are un-American, 
unjust, and unwise, and that every protective feature must at the earliest 
possible date be eradicated from our revenue system, we invite all who 
oppose the abuses of the present tariff to join us in promoting immediate 
steps of practical revenue reform, which we believe will increase wages, 
diminish the frequency of strikes, develop business, and restore our flag to 
the seas. We, therefore, urge upon Congress, for action at the ensuing 
session : 

1. That under no pretence shall any countenance whatever be given to 
attempts to increase protective duties. 
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2. That articles which are at the foundation of great industries shotdd, in 
the interest of labor and commerce, be freed from duty, whether they be 
crade materials, as lumber, salt, coal, ore, wool, etc., or partly manufact- 
ured, as chemicals, dye-stuffs, pig-iron, tin-plate, wood-pulp, etc. 

3. That on products from such articles duties should be at least corre- 
spondingly reduced, so that protection, real or nominal, to manufacturers 
shall not be increased, and that the consumer shall have the immediatt 
benefit of the reduction. 

We urge that any steps in tariff reform should simplify the present com- 
plicated classification, and should do away with mixed duties, replacing 
them by ad valorem rates instead of by specific duties, which are most bur- 
densome on low-priced goods, consumed by the great body of the people. 

We demand free ships and the abolition of our restrictive navigation 
laws, which, together with the tariff, have driven our flag from the sea ; 
and we oppose bounties and subsidies on shipping. 

We urge revenue reformers to vote only for such Congressional candidates 
as oppose a tariff for protection, and to take steps to nominate independent 
candidates where both party candidates oppose revenue reform, preparing 
for that step by diffusing sound economic literature and promoting organ- 
ization, especially in close Congressional districts. 

The following resdniions were also passed by the Conference : 

We urge every revenue-reformer to become a subscriber to the Million^ of 
Des Moines, Iowa, the national representative of our cause, and to induce 
his neighbor to do the same ; and we also commend to hearty support the 
Freeman, of Indianapolis and other journals which have ably represented 
this cause." 

Resolved t That it is the sense of this Convention that no further reduc- 
tion be countenanced in the internal revenue tax on spirits and tobacco, 
until the existing tariff has been brought to a strictly revenue basis. 
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Cannon Falls Free Trade Club. 
8ec'y, S. S. Lewis. 



Caledonia Free Trade Club. 
Sec*y, P. J. Smalley. 

Delegates at large, B. B. Herbert, Red Wing. E. J. Hodgson, St. Paul. 

P. J. Smalley, Caledonia. T. G. Mealey, Monticello. 



IOWA. 

Iowa Free Trade League. 

Pres., O. Mosher, Perry. 

8ec'y, Henry J. Piiilpott, Des Moines. 

(Sub-organizations in each County of the State.) 

Delegates at large, 

Henry J. Philpott, Des Moines. A. O. Pitcher, Mt. Pleasant. 

Geo. W. Bell, Webster City. Justin Clark, Red Oak. 

H. Allen, New London. W. W. Witmer, Des Moines. 
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O, Moslier, Perry. 
C. J. Neill, Girard. 
Q. M. Davis, Lyons. 
C. H. Gall, Des Moines. 
J. F. Cameron, Keswick. 
J. B, Stewart, Perry. 



J. W. Whiffin, Bedford. 
Dan'l L. Gordon, Oak Harbor. 
W. W. Baldwin, Burlington. 
G. Brown, Keokuk. 
J. W. Witmer, Jr., Des Moines. 
J. C. Mishler, Perry. 



Defiancb Free Trade Club. 
See*y, A. S. Latty. 
Delegates : F. W. Le Sueur, Defiance. 
A. S. Latty, 



Missoum. 



Missouri Free Trade League — St. Louis. 

Pres.y Hon. John S. Phelps. 

(Not represented at Conference.) 



Kansas City Revenue Reform Club. 

Sec'y, R. S. Rodgers. 

(Not represented at Conference.) 



KANSAS. 



Kansas Anti-Protective League— Lawrence. 
Free., Edw. Russell. 
Sec'y, Col. C. L. Moore. 
Delegates, M. J. Keys, Minneapolis. 

Col. C. L. Moore, Lawrence. 
F. C. Hunt, Winfield. 



Ottawa Free Trade Club. 
Delegate, Enoch Harpole, Ottawa. 



NEBRASKA. 



Nebraska Free Trade League. 
Pres., Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Nebraska City. 



Lancaster County Tariff Reform League— Lincoln. 
Pres., Hon. N. S. Harwood. 
Sec'y, F. G. Simmons. 
Delegates at large, Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Nebraska City. 
D. Maccuaig, Nebraska City. A. J. Sawyer, Lincoln. 

Hon. N. S. Harwood, Lincoln. C. W. Sherman, Plattsburgh. 

OREGON. 

Oregon Free Trade League (1)— MoUalla. 
See'y, L. Mayer. 
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Obbook Fbeb Tbade League (2)— Milton. 
Sec'yy L. S. Plants. 



Obegon Free Trade League (3)— Butte Creek. 

Sec'y^ Peter J. Ridings. 
Delegate cat larger David M. Dunne, Portland. 



DAKOTA TERRITORY. 

At La/rgey F. A. Soule, Huron. 



ALABAMA. 

Montgomery Tariff Reform Club 
{Acting) Sec'y, M. A. Baldwin. 
(Not represented at Conference.) 



LOUISIANA. 

Revenue Reform Association of Louisiana — New Orleans. 

Chairman (pro tern.), B. R, Forman. 

Sec*y (pro tern.), Mark Bruden. 

Delegat&j Wm. R. Wliittaker, New Orleans. 



Watterson Club — New Orleans. 
Prea., Geo. C. Crane. 
8ec*y, John E. Wallace. 
(Not represented at Conference.) 



KENTUCKY. 

Delegate at large, R. W. Knott, Louisville. 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 

South Cabolina Free Trade Club. 
Pres., A. P. Butler, Aiken. 
8ee% N. G. Gonzales, Richland. 
Delegate, Col. J. J. Dargan, Statesburg, Sumter Co. 



GEORGIA. 

Atlanta Young Men's Free Trade Club. 

See'y, E. M. Gadsden. 

(Not represented at Conference.) 



MISSISSIPPI, 

The Southern Free Trade Club— Vicksburg. 
Pre8,, J. Marshall Miller 
8ec*y, Bolton Smith. 
(Not represented at Conference.) 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 



OF FM-TMDEB8 AND BSTENUJ BEFOBIEBS, 



CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 11—12, 1885. 

CALL. 

The American Free-Trade League invites the attendance, at a National 
Conference in the interest of Revenue Reform, to be held in Chicago, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, November 11th and 12th, 1885, of all those, of what- 
ever political faith or party allegiance, who desire to co-operate in promot- 
ing the relief of the American people from the burden of the present tariff, 
whether they believe in immediate and moderate reduction of tariff taxes 
or in a more thorough change in our system of taxation. 

The purpose of the meeting is to promote immediate action by the pres- 
ent representatives of the people, and failing that, to consider the ad visa, 
bility of independent action on the part of those interested in this reform. 

Those in sympathy with this cause, whether belonging to existing organ- 
izations or not, are invited to be present at the Conference, and it is urged 
that in States and localities where no organization exists steps should be 
taken to form such organizations, which may be officially represented at the 
Conference. 

The basis of representation will be to each State as many votes as it has 
members in both houses of Congress, provided so many or more be present 
from that State ; if not so many, then each person present from the State 
to have one vote. 

David A. Wells, President, 

R. R. BowKER, Honorary Secrdary^ 

H. J. Philpott, Western Secretary. 

FIRST SESSION. 

In accordance with the invitation of the Iroquois Clnb, and with the 
above call, the National Conference of Free-traders and Revenue Reformers 
opened its sessions in Chicago, at Haverley*s Hall, Wednesday, November 
11th, 1885, shortly after 10 o'clock, when Hon. David A. Wells, President 
of the League, called to order. 

The report herewith presented gives the addresses and many of the 
remarks in full, but omits discussions bearing solely or chiefly on th« 
progress of the meetings, and therefore not of permanent interest. 
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CHICAGO CONFERENCE. 

Prayer was offered by "Rev, Thomas G. Green, of the Eighth Presbyterian 
Chnrch, Chicago. 

General L N. Stiles then welcomed the delegates to Chicago, in the fol- 
lowing address : 

Gentlemen of the Conference of Free-Traders and Bevenue Beformers : I 
have been asked to welcome yon here to our city. I shall do this with no 
extended words. Yon are here without bands or banners. Yonr enthusi- 
asm will not need to be stimulated, while you remain, with torchlights or 
transparencies. You come not as platform-makers or President-makers. 
You come to confer, as I understand it, as to the best methods of calling 
the attention of the American people to the need of a reform in our tariff 
laws now, and free-trade ultimately— free-trade, as soon as a proper con- 
sideration of the rights under the existing order of things has been had. 
This state of things can be brought about, not by waves of enthusiasm, but 
by solid, substantial arguments. These questions are to be thought out, 
and to be reasoned out. You came here from various parts of the country, 
not as Democrats, not as Bepublicans, not as members of any political 
party, but believing that the besst interests of the country at large, the best 
interests of that class, if you please, the consumers, — embracing all, — re- 
quire that the individual should be at liberty to apply to the markets of 
the world for the sale of the products of his industry in exchange for those 
of the industry of others. You are seeking, indeed, to enlarge the area of 
individual freedom ; and that would be a strange city, indeed, whose people 
did not give you a hearty welcome. So, without consultation with the 
people of the city of Chicago, I feel free to say in their behalf that they 
welcome you here, one and all. I feel especially authorized to welcome 
you on behalf of the Iroquois Club, in response to whose invitation you 
have selected this as your place of meeting. And, without further words, I 
will give way that you may proceed with the« order of business which has 
called you here. 

Hon. Dtivid A. Wells, as President of the League, returned thanks, and 
delivered his Presidential address. 

On motion of Mr. Frank Hoyne, a Committee on Boll was appointed by 
the Chair, consisting of F. W. Bleike, of Chicago ; A. E. Walradt, of New 
York, and O. Mosher, of Iowa. 

On motion of Mr. F. W. Bleike, Hon. J. Sterling Morton, of Nebraska, 
was elected by acclauiation permanent President of the Conference, and 
was escorted to the Chair by Messrs. W. G. Brownlee, of Michigan, and 
George F. Peabody, of New York. Mr. Morton spoke as follows : 

Gentlemen of (he Conference : Ever since the historic career of our race be- 
gan there has been a constant struggle on the part of the few to so manipu- 
late the machinery of government as to prescribe privileges for themselves, 
and duties and taxes for the multitude. In all those ages there has been 
secured by hard effort to that multitude the right to peacefully assemble 
and to devise ways and means by which the encroachments of the few, in 
the matter of adjusting the power to tax all of us for the benefit of the few 
of us, might be restricted. I consider it, gentlemen of the Congress, a 
great honor, then, to preside at a meeting which has been called in the in- 
terest of liberty. It has been said by many that the old Abolition party 
had accomplished its end, and that there was nothing more to be freed. It 
is true that we have free men and free speech and a Sree press, but we have 
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an enslaved commerce. It is in the interest of this commercial freedom 
that this Congress has been convened, and it is to take measures to the end 
that the shackles shall be stricken from American commerce and that the 
ports of these United States shall be opened freely to all the world, that 
we shall so assert American manhood and American inventive genius that 
we shall not be afraid to compete in the markets of the world with all the 
civilized people thereof in exchanging our commodities. I congratulate 
you, gentlemen, upon the fact that this second Congress in behalf of 
commercial freedom meets under such peculiarly auspicious influence in a 
city which has been builded up here in only half a century, by virtue of 
that wisdom which made it impossible to levy tariffs on the exchanges be- 
tween the States ; and Chicago, to-day, is the consummate flower of free- 
dom, in the exchanges of the people, as the great clearing-house of all the 
Northwest under interstate exchanges without tariffs. 

On motion, Messrs. Arthur J. Eddy, Michigan ; Edwin Burritt Smith, 
Illinois ; Aretas W. Thomas, Connecticut, and Hamilton B. Tompkins, 
New Tork, were elected permanent Secretaries of the Conference. 

Mr. B. B. Bowker, Honorary Secretary of the American Free-Trade 
League, then delivered his report and a supplementary address on '* The 
Political Belations of Tariff Beform." 

Mr. Henry J. Philpott, Western Secretary of the American Free-Trade 
League and editor of the MtUion, also made a report and address. 

Hon. J. Q. Smith, of Oakland, O., farmer and wool-grower, then deliv- 
ered an address on '* Farmers and the Tariff.'* 

After routine business the Conference adjourned to the afternoon. 
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THE PRESENT ASPECTS OF TARIFF REFORM. 

PBESEDENTIAIi ADDEESS BY HON. DATID A. "WELLS, OHIOAGO, NOV, 11, 1885. 

OenUemen of the Conference : Two years ago the representatives of the 
free-trade sentiment in this country met for the first time in national 
convention, at Detroit. They meet here to-day, for the second time, with 
a larger measure of experience ; with a consciousness of greatly increased 
popular strength, and with a deeper conviction than ever of the truth of 
our cause, to perfect the organization of our forces, and to take measures 
to make our opinions effective in respect to legislation and the action of 
political parties. This assemblage is remarkable. Every assemblage of 
free-traders upon the soil of the United States is remarkable ; because in a 
country where the people roll liberty as a sweet morsel under their tongues, 
and boast that the comer-stone of their institutions is the recognition of the 
rights of every individual to the maximum of freedom, it would seem as if 
there could be no necessity for men to leave their homes and avocations, 
and journey, as some of us have, for a thousand miles, to meet in conven- 
tion, for the purpose of affirming the right of every man to buy and sell 
without restriction, and not be obliged, in virtue of exercising that opinion, 
to pay the penalty of a tax to some other man for so doing. 

In another sense, however, this assemblage is not remarkable. All his- 
tory shows that the thing above all others which man gives least willingly 
to his fellow-man is liberty ; all history shows that there is not one of 
the attributes of individual freedom which has ever been granted to an 
great number of men except at the cost of blood and treasure, of toil and 
discouragement and suffering. At the outset the contest undoubtedly was 
as to whether every human being should control his own person ; whether 
every man was born by inherent right a free man, or a slave. Then next 
came the contest as to liberty of conscience and belief, and the right to 
worship ; as to liberty of speech, of the pen and the press, and the liberty 
for every man to decide under what form of government he will live, and 
the right to have a voice in the selection of rulers. None of these things 
has ever been freelv granted ; all of them have been contested and bought 
at a great price. Why, then, should we expect to be more favored in con- 
tending for freedom for trade ? Why should we expect to merely assert our 
principles and carry them at once to supremacy ? We have no right to ex- 
pect that our experience is to be different from that of all former genera- 
tions of reformers that have travelled in the same path, and have pre- 
ceded us. 

But our business here in convention is practical, and not sentimental ; 
and accordingly it is well at the outset to consider the work we have to do, 
and what new phases of thought and action, time and experience may 
offer for our consideration. 

THE PEOTECnON THEOBT. 

The protective system, as it appears to the advocates of commercial free- 
do, mconsists in restriction and aggressive legislation forbidding men to 
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peal "with each other without the meddlesome interference of the laws. 
At the same time, also, it is certain that the majority of the advocates of 
protection are, and have been, thoroughly upright and honorable men, 
who entertain a firm conviction that protection does protect ; who heartily 
believe that by way of legislation they can regulate prices and wages, that 
they can benefit the laborer, and that the welfare of the country is really 
bound up in their policy. And it is also equally true that under the cover 
of this honest purpose greed and selfishness have come in and made the 
tariff little other than an instrumentality for subserving narrow private 
interests. It is well, therefore, to recognize the fact that our opponents 
are in the main reasonable men, capable of being convinced of the error of 
their ways, if they can only be induced to carefully study the subject ; and 
although, as I must confess from personal experience, the temptation is 
sometimes very strong, I doubt if anything is ever gained for our caase by 
resort to harsh language and the denunciation of Protectionists in general 
as spoliators and as persons who would fatten upon the taxation of their 
neighbors. We may also, I think, recognize that for a limited period pro- 
tection may protect ; that there is a certain small proportion of the miscel- 
laneous manufactures of this country which can be subjected to competition 
by way of the import of foreign manufactures of like kind, and which have 
been aided by a tariff ; and we may also admit that a few branches of in. 
dustry have been stimulated by means of a protective tariff, and have been 
developed with a little more of rapidity than they would otherwise have 
been had this policy never been adopted ; although I think the number of 
any such that one could fairly specify would be very few. 

But the question at issue, in all these cases, is not, ' ' Has protection ac- 
complished such results V ' but rather, What price have the people paid in 
order that they might be accomplished ? How much have they cost ? Have 
they been worth their cost ? We say 710 — emphatically no ! . The Protec- 
tionists say yes. 

PROTECTION HAS CEASED TO PROTECT. 

But whatever may have been the case in former days, whether it be 
true or not that certain branches of industry have been more rapidly devel- 
oped than they would othewise have been by this method, yet now we 
affirm that protection has ceased to protect. We affirm that neither the 
profits nor the wages in the protected industries are any higher, if as high, 
as they are in the great body of our industries which are alsolutely free 
from the possibility of foreign competition. 

The difference, then, between the free traders and the honest advo- 
cates of protection is simply this : The honest advocates of the pro- 
tective system look to free-trade as an %iUimate objective point, to be 
attained only when certain conditions precedent have been made. I 
am well aware that some of our honest protection friends put this ulti- 
matum a long way off in the future. Of such is my friend Hon. 
William M. Evarts, of New York, who, in one of his recent speeches in 
favor of protection — which he seems to feel under the necessity of fre- 
quently making— said " that he should be ready for free-trade when pro- 
tection had so far developed and strengthened all our industries that 
the United States could, sell in competition with all the world, and at the 
same time be free from the necessity of buying anything from all the 
world " — an economic philosophy, which was better formulated by the old 
darkey who remarked "that he wished all the world was dead ; for -then 
he would keep store." But apart from the extremists, the matter at issue 
is really a question of time and of method ; of expediency rather than of 
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moral principle, and we may therefore saj to oor opponents, ** Let ns 
reason together." We intend no revolutionary action. We will not de- 
nonnce yon as a spoliators and robbers, even if yon do continue to accuse 
us of being enemies to American industry and corrupted with British gold. 
We admit the integrity of your motives. We desire to join with you in 
promoting American industry, in developing American agriculture, arts, 
manufactures, and mining. We agree with you that the prime object of all 
our work should be to take such measures as will reduce the cost of pro. 
duction, while yielding to American labor a constantly increasing rate of 
wages. What we mean by increasing rate of wages is this : We desire to 
adopt such a policy as wUl raise the rate of wages in all the arts of this 
country in terms of money, and at the same time will give to each unit, or 
dollar of that money, a greater purchasing power in each decade than it had 
in the preceding. 

We tdso admitrthat inasmuch as the war created the necessity for a large 
increase in the duties on imports, time and discretion should be considered 
in their method of removal. People who have been taught for long years 
to use crutches may reasonably ask to be permitted, for a little time to use 
canes. 

We also admit the necessity of a large revenue from the customs. Under 
such circumstances the free-traders of this country desire to adjust these 
duties, so that this large revenue shall be derived with the least meddlesome 
intereference with the freely chosen pursuits of tne people ; and more espe- 
cially with the least obstruction to the exchange of the products of our 
agriculture with the goods, wares, and merchandise of foreign countries. 
We mention agriculture for special consideration in any and every scheme 
of reform, because there are proportionally more persons occupied in agri. 
culture in this country whose product is now exported than there are em- 
ployed in all the mills, mines, fields, and factories, whose products could 
be in any degree exposed to foreign competition, even if there were no 
tariff. 

We believe that the function of legislators is to frame all laws for the col- 
lection of taxes in such a way that the articles necessary to the processes of 
domestic industry, whether of domestic or of foreign origin, shall be free 
from taxes ; that the taxes— whatever they may be— shall be assessed upon 
articles which are ready for final consumption and of which the people can 
best afford to spare a part, or to pay a little higher price for what they do 
consume, under the necessary incidence of taxation. 

MA.TEBIAIi8 OF GBEA^T INDUSTRIES BHOTTIiD BE FBEB. 

There seems to be a general desire on the part not only of the special ad- 
vocates of free-trade, but also of the public generally, that tariff reform 
should commence with the exemption of all raw materials from taxation. 
But while it would not be at all difficult to enumerate many products which 
are so truly gifts of nature as need only to be appropriated as it were, to be 
made useful, and the taxation of which can only be defended from the 
standpoint of narrow, private interests, as coal, salt, ores, stone, and lum- 
ber, it would nevertheless not be easy to frame a general practical measure 
on such a basis, because the term " raw material " is not specific, but in 
the highest degree indefinite. When the hand of man has been applied to 
any of the products of nature it has ceased to be a raw mat-erial, and has 
become an article manufactured wholly or in part. 

Again, there are certain commodities which are unfit subjects of taxation, 
because they are absolutely necessary in various processes of domestic in- 
dustry, which are yet manufactured articles of the highest sort ; to wit : all 
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the chemicals, most of the dmgs and dye-stuffs, tin plates, etc., etc. In 
respect to a great part of such commodities —more especially, drugs, chemi. 
cals, and dye-stuffs — the present tariff imposes obstructive duties, under 
minute classifications, of the most obnoxious kind ; and yet the revenue is 
so small from the wliole list that it might all be abated if there were no 
other consideration than revenue to be taken into account. 

Tin plates may be named as one of the articles of completed manufacture 
in their form of iron plates tinned, but which enter as a primary material 
into a greater variety of manufactures and of arts than almost any article 
which could be mentioned. The tax on tin plates of four millions of dollars 
a year is a tax upon the preservation of meat, fish, and fruit. It is a tax 
upon the cooking apparatus and dinner pail of every workman. It is a tax 
upon the construction of every dwelling-house, of every car ; and, in fact, 
a tin plate of some sort is made use of in a greater variety of work than 
almost any other article which can be named, with the possible exception 
of the two great alkalies, potash and soda and sulphuric acid. In advo- 
cating tariff-reform with a view of promoting American industry, the use to 
which an article is to be put will often, therefore, if not always, be a better 
test of whether a customs tax shall be removed or continued than the simple 
recognition of its place on the list of raw materials. 

THE PBOTECTED IBON INDUSTBY. 

Note further, how when subjected to such an analysis the claims of some 
of the loudest and most persistent advocates for protection dwindle into 
insignificance ; and how utterly devoid of all foundation are their asser- 
tions, that in asking for high protective duties upon their foreign competing 
products they are acting in behalf of and representing the interests of 
labor. 

Thus, for example, take the claim of the owners of the iron-ore mines, who 
insist that certain foreign ores, absolutely essential to the full development 
of our iron and steel industry, and which do not exist in this country in 
quantity, quality, and accessibility, shall be taxed as a penalty for their 
admission into the United States. 

According to the report of their own expert, appointed to take the census 
of all the iron mines of the United States, the business of iron-ore mining 
gave employment in the census year to only 32,000 men and boys, to whom 
was paid only $1 a day for each working day in the year and who, under 
the continuance of the Protective System, are now being forced to work for 
60 to 70 cents a day. 

Let us next call up and interrogate also these other persistent and arro- 
gant beggars for protection, the representatives of the American pig-iron 
interest— an infant domestic industry now full 250 years old. Who are 
you ? What do you number ? Of what consequence are you as compared 
to the twenty million people who work at the present time for gain, within 
the limits of the United States ? 

Your own expert, Mr. James M. Swank, of the Iron and Steel Association, 
counted you in 1880, and what did you number ? 

You burned coal enough in your blast furnaces to give occupation to 
about 20,000 men and boys, worlung underground or in black coal bunkers 
sorting coal from slate ; and in all your blast furnaces combined you gave 
employment to only about 42,000 men and boys. 

The whole pig-iron industry in this present year gives employment, at the 
lowest rates of wages which any able-bodied men are now receiving, to less 
than 100,000 men and boys — working under adverse conditions, from 
which it is a pity they could not be relieved — and to whom, on the average, 
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you pay less than $1 a day, or less than the "v^ages of the most ordinary 
spade labor in the northern and western sections of our country. 

Whatever, then, may have been the effect of protection on wages in the 
past, certainly neither the owners of iron-mines or of iron-furnaces can 
now claim that they are the benefactors of labor in their pursuits ; and 
when this essential prop is knocked from under their high-level protection 
platform, what is there left for them to stand upon ? Certainly not so much 
as have the representatives of the poultry and egg industry of the country ; 
for they represent an annual product of $180,000,000, while the annual 
aggregate value of the product of your mines and furnaces is not in excess 
of one half that sum, or $90,000,000. 

The great strength of the protection idea is that protection protects ; and 
one great fault and weakness of the free-traders has been that they have 
not more constantly and directly grappled with this fallacy, and exposed it ; 
more especially when the evidence during recent years has been most abun- 
dant and ready at hand for so doing. 

ICA^nTFACTUBES AND AOBICXTLTUBE. 

Nine tenths of all the arts and manufactures of the country exist by 
reason of necessity, and not by reason of any system of revenue laws ; not 
by any discrimination in the imposition of duties, and not from any cause 
which it is the power of legislators to promote, except by assuring personal 
safety, the enforcement of contracts, and the establishment of an honestly 
coined dollar as the unit of money. 

According to the census of 1880, 17,392,000 persons in the United States 
were engaged in gainful occupations. Of this number 44 per cent were 
engaged directly in agriculture. Now, no man can name as large a propor- 
tion as 5 per cent of the product of our agriculture that would be in any 
way injuriously exposed to foreign competition if every tariff law and every 
custom house were to-day to be abolished. We import some sugar, a little 
rice and flax, and some wool. But we export all our other agricultural 
products — the resultant of high wages — year in and year out, in defiance of 
the world's competition. Then 40 per cent more of this grand total of work- 
ers were engaged in 1880 in professional and personal services or in trade 
or transportation — none of whom can be protected by a tariff — leaving only 
about 16 per cent who could, with the utmost latitude, be considered as 
engaged in manufacturing ; and of these a careful analysis shows that not 
over 837,000, or less than one twentieth of the whole number of workers in 
the United States, could be injuriously affected by any competition of 
laborers in other countries, even if there were no duties on foreign imports. 

In short, when we apply to the tariff the test of a scientific enumeration 
of the people of this country according to their occupations, the assertion 
that protection protects American industry vanishes into the thinnest of 
thin air. 

Free-traders should also fully recognize another important matter ; and 
that is, that while at the outset, or when the tariff was first raised, great 
profits undoubtedly accrued to certain interests, the domestic competition 
which the tariff itself has engendered has now so far settled this matter 
that it would be very difficult for any one to name any considerable number 
of manufacturing industries in this country which derive anything of profit 
from the maintenance of protective duties. I regard it of great importance 
that this fact should be clearly appreciated ; for it is altogether probable that 
in days past the idea that a protective tariff was in itself the source of 
large profits to every manufacturer who could manage to have it applied to 
his own specialty, has induced many to sustain and work actively for the 
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protective system, in order that they might get a share of the plunder con- 
tingent. Bnt if there are no more spoils to be divided— and I doubt if any 
man now living will, except in the contingency of another war ever see 
again an increase of the tariff in any particular — the interest of all this class 
of persons in the continuance of protection will be speedily abated. 

The mission of the tariff is. not now to protect, but to obstruct trade and 
hinder national development. 

METHODS OF BEFOBM. 

Finally, one great obstacle in the way of efficient action on the part of 
tariff reformers is a want of plan of action ; and this obstacle will, I trust, 
be the special mission and work of this convention to remove and remedy. 

There are, in my opinion, two ways of reforming the tariff— one by 
patches and plasters, stopping up a hole for fraud here, relieving some 
special industry there, enlarging the free list, but leaving the general sys- 
tem unaltered. The other is by recognizing the fact that the tariff as at 
present constituted is an efficient bar to the disposal of a surplus product 
that domestic consumption is not adequate to take ; that as long as this 
state of things lasts we are to have no healthy growth in anything, but 
spurts of prosperity, which are, in the nature of reactions, from extreme de- 
pression. 

If we start with this admission, we must begin with the removal of those 
restric^ons which prevent anything like reciprocity of exchange. Take 
wool, for example. We can't sell to Australia or the Argentine States unless 
they can pay us in wool. England sells over a hundred million of manu- 
factures to Australia annually ; we sell some ten millions ; and yet our 
manufacturers who have had experience in this trade tell us that the 
Australians, as a rule, prefer American products. I believe in making a 
fight here, for the reason that the case is the clearest, and that the effect 
would be most rapidly and strikingly beneficial both to our woollen manu- 
facturers and to our international trade. I would also favor the immediate 
repeal of the navigation laws in all respects except coasting vessels, and 
except these simply for the sake of expediency. In other words, I would 
advise the advocates of tariff reform to press at once for the doing by Con- 
gress of some simple things which would amount to a recognition of the 
necessities of the country and establish a principle. 

Lftm tired of patchwor k. I know it is no use to bring in a long bill of 
minute details, wKich wiU summon the representatives of each petty inter- 
est to Washington to oppose them ; which will occasion long debate, and 
provoke many amendments, and protract action until everybody is tired 
and disgusted. 

If the country has not yet been educated up to true reform by suffering, 
then the only thing to do is to let the noses of the people be longer held to 
the grindstone. 
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THE POLITICAL RELAHONS OF TARIFF 

REFORM. 

BXPOBT AKD ADDBESS OF B. B. BOWXBB, HONOBABT SBCBBTABT. 
If 

GenUemen of i?ie Conference : As the GenenJ Secretary of the American 
Free-Trade League, it becomes my duty to report to yon the general con- 
dition of our cause. There are now State organizations in behalf of reyenue 
reform in thirteen States, and local organizations in many other States. 
Most of these are in relation with the American Free-Trade League, which is 
now organized as a national association, including the membership of State 
and local organizations as its members, and haying no indiyidual membership 
of its own except in localities where there is yet no local organization. Be- 
sides the membership of local associations, the League has on its registry 
at New York the names of members or sympathizers in nearly eyery State 
in the Union. Its correspondence shows a steadily increasing interest in 
the great reform which it adyocates, and shows also that the longer practical 
steps of immediate reform are delayed the stronger is the demand for more 
thorough.going action. 

Steps haye been taken for the formation of the National Committee 
authorized by the Detroit Conference ; but it has not so far been possible 
to find in eyery State the one man who has the knowledge of his State, the 
executiye ability and the willingness to become the promoter of organization 
throughout the State, and its general representatiye in relation with this 
moyement. It is to be hoped that this Conference will be able from its 
wider knowledge to select one man in each State who will undertake the 
most important work allotted to this Committee. At the regular annual 
meeting of the League, held in the spring at New York, the election of League 
officers was postponed to this time, so that this meeting might haye within 
its control the entire organization of the national work. The League has 
so far been working under a proyisional Constitution, which is also subject 
to the reyision of this Conference, should it desire to take action in that di- 
rection. ,, 

PUBLICATION. 

In the important work of publication the New York Free-Trade Club acts 
as the publishing agent of the League, and to obtain tKe benefit of relations 
with the distributing system of the book-trade, most of its publications are 
published by Messrs. G. P. Pu^am's Sons, of New York. The demand for 
free-trade literature has many times been beyond our means for its supply, 
and we haye been debarred also from publishing seyeral kinds of documents 
which are undoubtedly needed. It is hoped, howeyer, that in the immedi- 
ate future the support of this cause will justify the work we haye in plan. 
This includes the " Economic Fact Book and Free-Traders' Guide," now in 
type, which aims to furnish the fullest possible ammunition to leaders 
and speakers. It has been sadly eyident that political leaders haye almost 
no practical knowledge of the facts of this question, nor has the party 
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which is most nearly identified with this cause ever taken pains to post its 
speakers on the stomp with the information needed in this direction. Mr. 
Schoenhof s admirable papers on '' Xt^e Industrial Situation and the Ques- 
tion of Wages," which have enjoyed a circulation of a quarter of a million 
copies in a syndicate of journals, are just ready, and will be sent this week 
to each member of Congress. A number of short tracts and cards addressed 
to special classes of the community, as the wool-growers in Ohio, working- 
men in *' protected" industries, our Irish citizenry, etc., are in prepara- 
tion. There is also a woman's appeal to American women, which is intended 
to interest the women of the country by showiog the bearings of this ques- 
tion on their domestic economy and personal comfort. We haye already 
circulated over twenty thousand copies of Mr. Wells's admirable Primer, 
and we hope to continue this work of publication on the double plan of fur- 
nishing a storehouse of information to thinkers, journalists, and speakers, 
and diffusing far and wide brief popular presentations of different phases 
of the subject. The best propagandist of our cause has been, however, the 
weekly issues of Th^^MMoUj and to Mr. W. W. Witmer and Mr. Philpott 
the cause owes more than I say. 

Many of the papers which will be read before this Conference are already 
in type, and the full report, which will be immediately published, will be a 
whole arsenal of ammunition. There is the greatest significance in the 
appearance on this platform, in person or by proxy of their papers, of man- 
ufacturers representing the woollen, iron, hardware, agricultural machinery, 
ship-building, and other interests supposed to benefit by ''protection," 
who will tell you that if Congress will take away the restrictions that com- 
pel them to buy dear and prevent their selling cheap, they can extend their 
foreign trade, in competition with England, and expand their business 
so as to be able to use more American labor, to pay higher day wages for it, 
and actually to reduce prices at the same time. A distinguished farmer 
and wool-grower will supplement M r^H azard's paper by showing how the 
tariff has burdened all farmers, without helping the wool-growers. These 
and other papers, with any addresses and resolutions which the Conference 
may direct to-morrow— and I beg particularly to suggest an address to the 
trades-unions of the United States, which will do something to open the 
eyes of workingmen as to how protection does not protect them — will form 
part of the report of which I speak. Last and best of all, you will hear from 
that great apostle of freedom, Henry Ward Beecher, who, at much personal 
sacrifice, has travelled a thousand^iles to say his word for this cause, and 
he will, as it were, pronounce the benediction over our proceedings in an 
address to which I believe not only his immediate auditory but many future 
generations will say Amen. 

FmAHCES. 

To prepare all this seed for the sowing, and to do the planting, and 
ploughing, and fostering which n^ust finally result in a harvest of votes, 
we need mor^iunds than have yet, despite our unbounded resources of 
British gold, been at the service of this movement. We mean, let me add, 
to do no " subsoiling' ' which will be concealed from public gaze, but to be 
able to show the use of every cent, and the purpose for which it was used ; 
and I may reiterate here what I said before the Committee of Ways and i 
Means of the last Congress that, with an experience of more than ten years 
in connection with all the organizations for free-trade in this country, I 
have known during that time of no contribution from foreign sources to 
this cause, and I believe that no one else knows of such contributions, save 
the modest sum of £10, which Mr. Samuel Morley, an inquiring Mem-* 
ber of Ftoliament, sent to the New York Free-Trade Club, to be returned 
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to him in American economic literatnre. I think at no time in the last ten 
yeais has so much as $5000 been spent in any one year by the free-trade 
organizations all together. We need now, however, to plan for a great cam- 
paign, the first step toward which is the raising of the fund of $20,000, 
which we shall easily need this and the next year, in view of the great work 
before us for the Congressional elections of 1886. One third of this sum is 
already pledged, and I hope this Conference may stimulate those who can 
give to complete this fund at once. We will show before New Year's Day, 
1887, such use of it that the country will then come to our support as Eng- 
land came to the support of Cobden and Bright. W^hen the crisis came 
in that country, over £150, OOO'^ was subscribed within a few weeks for the 
work of agitation. No better investment can be made by American business 
men in behalf of their own interests and the interests of the country at large. 

POLITICAIi BEIiATIONS. 

And now, having said this much in regard to the general organization of 
our work, I shall ask leave to present some thoughts on its political rela- 
tions, which are the result on the one side of a considerable acquaintance 
with public sentiment on this question in different parts of the country, 
and on the other of personal experience in practical political work. It has 
fallen to my lot in recent years to have seen very much of the practiced 
workings of the several political parties— as, first, a silent but attentive 
observer at Bepublican primaries ; in starting the '* scratching" process of 
1879 ; at Chicago, during the Convention which nominated Garfield, for 
which I had the honor of drafting the original of its Civil Service Beform 
plank ; as a member of Committee of the Brooklyn Young Bepublican Club 
in the 1883 campaign for municipal reform in that city ; in obtaining the 
passage of the State Civil Service law in New York ; and in the Independent 
campaign of 1884, in which, as the member of the National Committee 
charged with consultation, I had occasion to see much of the workings 
of the Democratic party in its practical organization. I think some of 
this work of "amateurs" has been not without effect, and I mention this 
experience because it is so often assumed that men cannot obtain political 
experience or do public service unless they draw government pay from 
public office, whereas the fountains of political power in this country ought 
to be in public-spirited private citizens, who do not desire office unless it 
presents itself to them as a duty. 

THE BEPUBLICAN PAETT. 

The Bepublican party was born as the party of freedom. The Free Soil 
platform of 1848, and again that of 1852, placed on the banner of what was 
soon to be the Bepublican party the motto, ** Free soil, free speech, free 
labor, and free men." It fell to that party to vindicate freedom of speech 
and to free our soil from the curse of negro slavery. But we have not yet 
free labor, and we are not yet free men. The exigencies of the war led to 
a system of taxation which had in it the seeds of great abuse. In the hands 
of men who have kept their grip upon the Bepublican party and upon a 
part of the Democratic party, some of them entirely selfish, some of them 
honestly misguided, the tariff system has become a network about our in- 
dustries by which, under the pretence of protecting American labor, our 
worlsingmen and our national life have been tied down into a new slavery. 
The very employers who prated about protecting American workingmen 
were themselves importing Canadian '* cheap labor, " duty free, to cut 
down our forests, and Hungarian '* cheap labor," duty free, to turn our 
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own citizens out of work when they stood np for their rights. Many of 
these men are now caught in their own toils, and find themselTes in turn 
tied up from foreign trade ; and we have seen the failure of one man, John 
Boach, * ' protected " for years, made one of the chosen issues of the great 
Bepublican party. Speaking as one born and bred a Bepublican, who believes 
that the Bepublican party has accomplished for this country the greatest 
service that can be done for any country in freeing our soil from the curse 
of negro slavery, I stand, I believe, on what should logically be a principle 
of the Bepublican party in declaring that freedom of trade ought to be a 
part of American freedom. A great part of the strength of this cause comes 
indeed from those younger men, many of them too young to have done the 
duty they would gladly have done in the war, who in applying their Bepub- 
lican faith cannot accept the restrictions upon commercial freedom to which 
the Bepublican party has too often lent its power. 

THE DEMOCBATIC PABTT. 

On the other hand, the Democratic party, opposed to centralization, and 
traditionally the foe of the miscalled protective system, seems in great 
measure to lack the courage of its convictions, if it has convictions. When 
it opposed freedom and the war, it lost to the Bepublican party that noble 
band of war Democrats who did have convictions and did have courage. 
By their help the Union was preserved. When, in the opinion of some 
Bepublicans, the Bepublican party in turn was going wrong, those Bepub- 
licans^n turn helped to elect a Democratic President. Becent elections, 
at the East, have confirmed the Democratic party in power. The political, 
responsibility is now that of the Democratic party. That party, however, 
is divided against itself. A majority of the party, in partial control of the 
House of Bepresentatives, is in favor of freeing trade and industry from their 
fetters, in the true interest of American labor. A minority of the party, 
largely in control, as I have had reason to know, of the party machinery, 
stands with the Bepublican party for continuing our industrial slavery. 
Each party avoids committing itself to forward action, lest it invite defeat. 
Each party hopes, by doing nothing, to be kept in power or restored to 
power by the blunders of the other. Democratic protectionists and Demo- 
cratic revenue reformers read the Democratic platform to suit themselves. 
The Democratic weakness and the repeated blunders of that party have 
repelled men seeking a party of freedom and common sense. The Bepub- 
lican party, instead of becoming a virile and useful opposition, still faces 
the past, waves the bloody shirt and deifies John Boach, and devotes its 
chief energies to keeping votes out of the party. Its protectionist majority 
offers battle indeed on this very question of revenue reform, but the 
Democratic minority prevents the acceptance of that challenge. The real 
lines of division are drawn not between parties, but across th§m. 

THE DESIBE FOB A NEW PABTY. 

In this confusion and discouragement the desire is strong, on the part 
of every man who believes in freedom and in political principle, to stand 
out and be counted as one of a i^ew third party which shcUl face the future. 
It would be like breathing the freeliir of the mountain-top after one has been 
in the fogs and malaria of marshes, where no step of ground was solid be- 
neath the feet. Such a course appeals also to the personal interest and en- 
thusiasm of men who, without selfish desire to put themselves forward, would 
gladly be known as leaders in a movement of this kind. We hear, there- 
fore, of third parties drawing the line here or drawing the line there' : of an 
Anti-Monopoly party, eager to correct the outrageous abuses of corporate 
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power ; of a Labor party, desiring to obtain for the great body of onr people 
their jnst rights ; of the Greenback party, seeking by its panacea to correct 
evident evils which many of ns believe wiU be reached rather by reforms in onr 
system of taxation ; of a Prohibition party, anxious to put down the evil in. 
fluence of the liqnor-dealer in onr politics and of the liquor itself among our 
people. For myself, I believe that the real crystallizing force of parties in the 
future will be in the question of taxation and the issue of tariff reform ; and 
I find that most of the men who stand with us are also for a high standard 
of the public service ; for restraining corporations and monopolies to be 
servants and not masters of the people ; for putting down the liquor-selling 
interest from its present place by high license and local option ; for a sound 
currency which does not assume to be what it is not ; for the " home rule" 
independence of our cities from the abuse of partisan politics. The ques- 
tion of the hour to us and to iJl thoughtful citizens is as to how we may 
best reach our object or objects. 

THE INDEPENDENTS 07 1884. 

In speaking from the point of view of thorough independence, I recognize 
fully the honest criticism made by party men, constituting probably the 
great majority of those here present, upon the Independents of last year ; 
on the one side because they voted unjustifiably against the candidate of 
their own party ; on the other because they have not allied themselves defi- 
nitely with the party for whose candidate they voted. There must be honest 
differences of opinion, and each man must follow his own judgment, his 
own conscience, his own sense of right. The Independents of last year 
believed that before parties would again crystallize on real issues there 
must be a fair field for the fight, wherein the servants of the people in the 
thousands of administrative offices throughout the country would not under- 
take to be their masters. At the East, therefore, protectionists joined with 
revenue reformers in the independent work. And speaking upon this 
frectrade platform, it seems to me only honest to declare again that 
many of us at the East would have voted for the candidate whom we 
believed to be the best exponent of administrative reform, even if he were 
an extreme protectionist, as against a free-trader whom we believed would 
continue and increase political corruption. There was no ** cowardice*' or 
'* surrender of principle*' in that. I remember the great pressure which 
was brought upon those who were responsible for the Independent campaign 
of 1884, for the nomination of a third candidate who would in every respect 
represent to the whole country the political standard which they desired to 
maintain. That course would have been the most suicidal possible. It would 
have resulted in accomplishing just what their opponents would most desire, 
because it would have divorced reform votes from a man whom they consid- 
ered the representative of practical reform. Those who held that the action 
of the Independents of 1884 was entirely without justification, can neverthe- 
less rejoice that there is now at the head of the Government a man who 
recognizes that he is the President of the whole people, and who will not be 
swerved, either by abuse from the opposition or by weakness in his own 
party, from the straight, honest course which he has marked out for him- 
self. And the same principles which have caused him to become the cham- 
pion of the people against the politicians must make him, sooner or later, 
^ the champion of the tax-payers against the tax-eaters. 

THE CONQBESSIONAIi DISTBICTS. 



The question with which we are now and here concerned is, however, 
one with which Congress has chiefly to do, and it is in the GongressioDaL 
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districts that onr fight must be fonght out. There is, I believe, no real dif- 
ference of opinion between those here who desire to push forward for a 
new party and those who desire to hold the Democratic party to the work 
of tanff reform or to appeal, in localities, to Bepnblican belief in freedom. 
We do not want a party organization which shall nominate candidates 
from President down to Town Constable. We do want to make sure that if 
the Forty-Ninth Congress fails us, the Fiftieth shall not. There are in this 
country more than one hundred and thirty CongressioDal districts where a\ 
change of less than five per cent of the votes would have changed the result 
at the last election for Congressmen. In all of these where we find fighting 
ground we want to fight. We need to fortify ourselves in districts where 
we are now properly represented, and in twenty or thirty districts to wage an 
aggressive campaign which will make the majority in Congress certain for 
tariff reform. Supposing, as a fundamental principle of political action, 
that the opposing candidates are fit and worthy men, our work is simple. 
If both candidates are with us, we may take our choice on other 
grounds ; if but one is with us, whether he be called Democrat or Bepubli- 
oan, or what it may be, let us vote for him ;, if both are against us, we will then 
have our third party, and vote for a candidate willing to suffer a first and a 
second defeat, if need be, until principle wins. Let us not postpone steps 
of practical reform for years by quarrels about names. Nor can we forget, 
as free-traders, that it is of no use to pass laws for which public education 
and public sentiment have not already made firm foundation. We must not 
forget that it is only fair to vested interests and to the American people at 
large that any step which we take should be reasonably moderate and ready 
to challenge by its result the next step forward. If it is necessary, in the 
interest of practical political progress to confine themselves to the silent, 
inglorious work of making the most of the existing situation of affairs by 
the balance-of -power use of our votes, let us so do. The political work be- . 
fore free-traders is the thorough organization in those Congressional dis- 1 
tricts now represented by protectionists or by men not willing to make 
up or to declare their own minds, where the vote is so closely balanced that 
the influence of our educating literature and of our work will turn it against 
the common enemy. For this purpose we have to go into Ohio with our 
facts to show the nonsense of the wool cry ; into Pennsylvania with our 
facts to show how the miners and the iron-workers are held down under the 
pretext of the tariff ; we have to appeal to the workingmen all through the 
country to show how they are cheated by " protection." It is to this work, 
I believe, that the free-trade organization for the next year and a half must 
address itself directly. The record of the present Congress will soon show 
what men are worthy of support and what men ought to be fought when 
we come to the practical work of 1886. 

UNION IN PRACTICAIi BEFOBM. 

There is one other question which seems to be, but I believe is not, a sub- 
ject of difference among revenue reformers. There must be in any great 
movement men who believe part way, and men who believe the whole way. 
I am myself an earnest believer in direct taxation as the one means by 
which a self-governing community can look facts in the face, can control 
public expenditure, and can make sure that every dollar goes where it is 
meant to go ; and remembering that more than one half of the taxation of 
this country— that is, the State and local taxes— are already collected by a 
direct method, I hope to see within this generation the adoption of a system 
by which the national, the State, and the local taxes shall be collected to- 
gether under the simplest and least costiy system possible. But that is no 
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reason why those so belieying shonld not be willing to work at the present 
time hand in hand with those who simply believe that excessive dnties 
should be lowered and that the protective features of the present taxiS. 
should be abolished ; nor, on the other hand, is it any reason why they 
should refuse the help of those others, so far as they go. If with this first 
step accomplished they feel and can convince the people that that is far 
enough to go, so much is accomplished. If, on the other hand, we can con- 
vince them and the people that the result of this first step has shown the 
desirability of a second, they can have no reason to complain. Here is our 
friend, Henry George, who is doing to the community the great service of 
calling public attention everywhere to the insistent questions of taxation. 
I cannot accept nor do I look forward to accepting his view that the confis* 
cation of rent in the shape of a land tax will benefit the people ; I do believe, 
with John Stuart Mill and other authorities only less than he, that a large 
part of our revenue in the future will come with benefit to the whole peo- 
ple from that portion of the value of land which is the earning of society, 
without interfering with individual ownership and profit and with the 
improvements which the individual owner has put upon his land. But 
because we may not agree with Mr. George in the crusade with which he is 
chiefly identified, let us not refuse our help to him so far as we go together, 
nor refuse his help to us to the same extent. So also with our friend Mr. 
Earle — a noble man, who stood nobly to this cause of free-trade in dark 
days, when there were few to stand with him, but who is impatient that 
we will not all go his length at a first step. There can be no great reform 
in which the man of radical temperament will not be anxious to push for- 
ward to an immediate extreme, and in which the man of conservative tem. 
perament, or those whose natural radicalism is balanced by the sense of 
immediate practical effect, will not diifer. The Abolitionists and the war 
Democrats united in fighting the war for the Union. In this movement 
let us have the same common feeling, and let us aim to accomplish by a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together the steps of immediate 
benefit on which we all agree. 

(1 Gentlemen, in this cause the stars in their courses fight with us — the stars 
of freedom, the stars of our flag. We are but working out one principle of 
American freedom in seeking freedom of Commerce— and America must be 
free. We are seeking in truth " the greatest good of the greatest number." 
We offer no cure-all for every ill that flesh is heir to, for there will still be 
ups and downs in human prosperity ; nor can we expect to make a perfect 
community out of imperfect meu. But we believe that no one step will so 
help the people of this country to stand steadily on a higher plane of pros- 
perity and of national life as the removal of restrictions in trade. How 
soon that great good may come depends upon how hard we are willing to 
work to convince the people. To that work let us here pledge ourselves, in 
patience as well as in faith. .^ 
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ADDBESS AND SEPOBT OF HENBT J. PHTLPOTT, WESTEBN SECBETABT. 

* 

Qenilemen cf the Conference: As Western Secretary of the American Free^i 
Trade Leagne, it may be expected that I shall report somewhat in detail the! 
progress of the free-trade movement in the West : an account of income andJ 
expenses, clubs organized* lectures delivered, tracts and books disposed of J 
and protectionists saved from their sins. 

I am happy to disappoint any such expectation. It is with triumphant 
satisfaction that I am able to announce that here in the West the movement 
has got beyond reporting. The pioneer Detroit Club and the pioneer Iowa 
League, with the added State organizations of Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Oregon, and the numerous local clubs 
scattered over these States and Illinois, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Texas, Mississippi and Louisiana, all together constitute but a 
small part of the working force. The Iowa League has distributed over a 
million of documents in the West. At one time it was doing most of the 
work that was done. But other and more potent agencies have taken the 
field, and of these I shall briefly speak. 

The first and greatest of these is the newspapex^press, The present 
movement started in a newspaper office. It was a very modest office. The 
first free-trade conference which is lineally connected with this one, and 
which was held in the West, was of decidedly modest proportions. It was 
strictly informal. The speaker who delivered the principal address was 
not a Quaker, but he kept his hat on during his entire discourse. And the 
audience wasn't a Quaker either, but he left his hat on. It was the three 
tailors of Tooley Street reduced to two, and brought down to the humble 
calling of journalism. It took three years to get everything in readiness. 
Then the work began in earnest. The Iowa StaU Leader^ now the Des Moines 
Leader, was the agency employed. The Eastern friends of the cause were 
good enough to observe what was going on and lend it their countenance. 
It is now a morning paper, occupying a wide and fertile field, and will 
hereafter be faithful as ever, and more largely devoted to the subject than 
for some time past. 

The Leader had a co-worker in Kentucky, the Louisville Courier- JoumcU. 
It had, perhaps, always favored a tariff for revenue, just as a great many 
others had. But it began to devote more attention to the subject, and to 
deal with it as a present, pressing issue. That is the kind of reformers we 
need. We have plenty of the kind who can prove to a hair's breadth that 
free-trade is just the thing. Better have one tariff reformer who doesn't 
believe in free. trade as we understand it, but who is determined to give the 
enemy no rest until he gets all the reform he does want, than a thousand 
radical free-traders who can contentedly sit and wait until creative power 
parts the waters, and gives them a chance to go over dry shod. One of the 
greatest of protectionist orators has told us a good deal about the mistakes 
of Moses. But I venture to report, as a Secretary of the League which has 
called you together, that if Moses ever did err, and if his errors are recorded, 
the greatest mistake of his life was when he advised the children of Israel to 
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stand siiUt and see the salvation of the Lord. It might be good adyice for 
the land of the lotos and the dreamy childhood of the world, but in bag- 
gage-smashing America, in the' days of harnessed lightning, the only ghost 
of a chance is to work out your own salvation, without any fear and 
trembling. At least, I am sure it is so in politics. 

And herein lies the credit due to Heuryjyatterson. Whoever else is 
discouraged or driven from the field, he always keeps up the fight. I am 
at a loss how to report the missionary work of t)).e Gourier-Journalt because, 
fqr one reason, I do not know its exact circulation. "Svit when you find 
that out for yourself, just multiply it by three hundred and sixty-five for 
the days in a year, and by three for the years, and you will have, approxi- 
mately, the number of tracts issued by the Kentucky bureau since the pres- 
ent agitation began. I should suggest that this result be multiplied by at 
least two and a half, because the quality of the goods ought to count for 
something. 

The only great metropolitan daily paper in the country which, to my 
knowledge, advocates free-trade, without any apologies for the term, or any 
attempt to deny it or break its force, is the Times of Chicago. The Times 
has familiarized its readers with the term free-trade, untU that term has 
ceased to be used as a bugbear to frighten unruly children. Quite a num- 
ber of Western men who are particularly able-bodied or have rich relations 
are now not afraid to say above a whisper that they are free-traders. This 
process of vertebral ossification is largely the work of the Chicago Times, 
second to none among Western newspapers. Its editorial discussion of the 
question is not excelled, even in the books, for clearness of thought and 
diction. The Chicag o fl erald is noted for its brief, pointed paragraphs on 
the tariff question, which, owing to their brilliance and brevity, go fidl over 

I the West, into all the rural papers, in advance of the last joke. The Chicago 
News, Telegram, FarmersL^BevieWy the Detroili^eio*, Free Press, and scores 
ofother journals might be mentioned. The Western field is full of them, 
and the number is growing. 

With all these influences at work, how can I be expected to report prog- 
ress ? The movement has not only got beyond reporting, it has outgrown 
all existing organizations. As the politicians say, it is in the air. / That is a 
great improvement, for you need not be very old to remember when it was 
in the ethereal realms beyond the air. Some day it will sweep on down- 
ward in a shower of ballots which will cause the unbelievers to imagine that 
the star-eyed goddess of reform has purloined a pair of editorial scissors, 
climbed up on the clouds, and cut every inch of the clear sky into crazy- 
quilt patches. Indeed, the shower may be said to have begun already. 

I know of but one case where a thir^jicket was put in the field by the free- 
traders. In 1882 Hon. William G. Br^ynlee, of Detroit, was nominated as 
an independent free-trade candidate for Congress, and received, I believe, a 
thousand votes, although the Democrats, who elected their man, claimed the 
honor of being the tariff reform party. I have never seen one of those bal. 
•Jots, but they ought to be a great speculation for the curiosity-monger in 
^another generation. They were the first of the kind ever cast in this 
country. 

Hon. S. A. Biggs ran in the spring of 1883, in the Lawrence District, in 
Kansas, as a fusion free-trade candidate to fill a vacancy caused by death. The 
odds were against him, and the idea of fusion was unpopular in the district. 
/It is more popular in Michigan, and there free-trade has had more effect 
j on elections Uian, perhaps, anywhere else in the Union. It has elected a 
majority of the Michigan delegation to Congress. In spite of iron, and salt, 
and lumber, and copper the Michigan freetraders seem to hold the balance 
»of power. 
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In Miqj^sota the Bepublican members of Congress appear to have 
warded oS. the blow by voting nearly right at Washington. 

In I<^a the Bepublicans seem to stand firmly by the present tariff, and 
to be steadily losing ground. This issne has alienated many of their voters ; 
it has elected several opposition Congressmen, or, at least, vitally helped to 
do it. Six of the eleven districts this year gave majorities for the candidate 
for Governor, who stood for reform, and warmly advocated it in all his 
numerous speeches. He ran ahead of his ticket everywhere, and came 
nearer to an election than any but a regular Bepublican candidate ever did 
in the State. « 

Several attempts have been made to establish missionary journals devoted 
mainly, or exclusively, to free trade. The Kansas Free Trader^ published at 
Ottawa, is discontinued. The Fr^sSJian, of Indianapolis, is still at work, 
dividing its efforts between free-trade and Civil Service Beform, and doing 
noble service for both. The MMion was started on the 8th of March, 1884, 
by the same gentlemen who originated the movement in Iowa. At the end 
of three months it had a circulation of 3000, scattered over every State and 
Territory in the Union. 

Then came the nominations of Blaine and Cleveland, and the inevitable I 
issue of Civil Service Beform. The tariff question was obscured, and a 
campaign of such beastly malignance was inaugurated that the Million could 
not participate except in a general way to express its belief that Cleveland 
was honest in his professions of faith in Civil Service Beform. The hopes 
of its projectors were dashed, for the time at least. Still it has been main- 
tained at a considerable expense to its projectors. 

Such has been the work of the past. What shall be the work of the 
future ? Am I not safe in saying that our plans must change as the con- 
ditions change ? Is not that fact the very thing that brought us together ? 
But in what direction shall the change be made ? To answer would be to 
anticipate the action of this conference. But one thing I do want to say, 
and with all the weight that could attach to any utterance of mine. And 
that is this : We must now bend every effort to get this issue projected into 
practical politics to a greater extent than ever. And this brings me to 
another potent force in the awakening of the people. Our clubs and our 
tracts and our newspapers have done great things ; but where would we. 
be to-day without the Carlisles and the Morrisons and the Hurds, who! 
forced the issue in Congress ? There the battle must be fought, and not ' 
there alone ; bat while these brave leaders are forcing the fight in the halls 
of the national capitol, We outside must force it among the people. We 
must get the people as well as the Congressmen to voting on the question, 
or we are not worthy to have men of courage at the front. 

Don't be afraid of it. Don't be afraid of subordinating other issues. Let 
it be our duty to see that next year in the Congressional elections the first 
plank in every platform relates to the tariff. If you don't believe in free- 
trade, why, of course, don't pretend to. But we have stump orators in the 
West who hardly pretend, even in a State campaign, to talk of anything else\^ 
than free-trade ; and they call it free-trade, too, and they get the largest \ 
crowds and the closest attention and the loudest applause. It is the most 
popular political topic of the day. 

Next year is the battle. We cannot evade it. We must meet it or be 
overwhelmed. It may be that we may lose the first battle. We shall cer- 
tainly lose it if we do not fight it. And if we run away from the first battle 
we shall never live to see the second. But if we do our duty now, and are 
at first repulsed, we shall win in the end. 
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THB NUMBEB WHOM AGBICTJIiTUBE SUPFOBTS. 

By the census of 1880 there were in the United States 14,774,943 males 
engaged in gainful occupations. Of this number 7,075,983 were reported 
as engaged in agricultural labor. But 1,859,223 were reported as mere 
laborers^ without specifying in what kind of labor they were employed. 
A considerable portion of these men were at work on farms ; what number 
it is impossible definitely to ascertain. If we will, however, add only one 
fifth of them to those who were reported as engaged in agriculture, it will 
be found that more than half of the males who are employed in useful labor 
in the United States are employed in farming. 

The total number of females reported as engaged in gainful occupations 
in 1880 is given as 2,647,150. The number of females engaged in agri- 
culture was 594,510. But nearly all of these are reported from the cotton- 
growing States. Evidently only those females engaged as field hands were 
so reported. It is quite certain, however, that a vast amount of the female 
labor of the country, besides that engaged in the fields, is as directly and 
usefully employed in producing agricultural wealth as if it were so 
employed. In a thousand ways the labor of farmers' wives, daughters, and 
hired house help contribute to the success and profits of farming. The 
proper correction of the census statement would show not only that more 
than half of the male, but more than half of the female labor of the country 
is directly engaged in agricultural production. Any discussion, therefore, 
of a financial policy as it affects the interests of farming is a discussion ia 
which more than half of our entire population is immediately interested. 

But those are not all. A very large part — perhaps the larger part — of all 
the other labor of the country is directly assisting and contributing to agri- 
culture, and all the reward it receives comes from agriculture. I will not 
attempt to enumerate all whose labor is so employed. It will be sufficient 
to mention a few only to suggest to thinking men the vast number. Those 
who are engaged in the manufacture of agricultural tools, implements, 
and machinery, draiuing tile, vehicles, harness, and hardware, to be used on 
farms ; country blacksmiths ; carpenters who are employed in building bams, 
stables, granaries, fences, etc. ; those who are engaged in cutting lumber to 
be used on farms, grinding grain, either for market or feed, transporting 
produce to market, and constructing roads and other means to facilitate its 
transportation, as well as hundreds of thousands of others, are contributing 
to the production of the fields and the profits of agriculture just as certainly, 
and as necessarily, as if they were cultivating with their own hands com or 
wheat, or cotton ; and the rewards for their labor come from the fruitful- 
ness of the fields and the profits of farming almost as directly and just as 
certainly as those of farmers themselves. The number of those engaged in 
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such employments we have no means of ascertaining, but it is probable 
that if they were added to the half of the population who are known to be 
directly occupied in farming, the total number would constitute more than 
three fourths of the entire laboring population of the United States. Any 
discussion, therefore, of the tariff as it affects farming is a discussion of a 
question as it affects the welfare of about three quarters of our whole 
people. 

SIX liEADINQ AGBICUIiTUBAIi PBODUCTS. 

A tariff levied for '^protection" is intended to raise the price of the 
protected article. If it does not do that it is a mere nullity and silliness. 

In considering the question whether our protectiye tariff is beneficial to 
the farming interests of the country, the first thing to be determined is 
whether it adds to the price of our agricultural produce, and if so, how 
much ? By the census estimates all farm productions in 1879 amounted in 
yaluc to $2,213,462,564. The following table exhibits the quantity and 
value of each of the leading articles of agricultural production. 

Com 1,547,901 .790 bushels. Value. . . . |580,486,217 

Wheat 448,756,630 « " .... 497,030,143 

Oats 363,761,320 " " .... 120,533.294 

Potatoes 181,626,400 " " .... 79.153,673 

Cotton 2,367,540,900 pounds. ** 242,140,987 

Hay 35,493,000 tons. " 330,804,494 

Total value of the six products $1,850,148,807 



These articles comprised in value over eighty-three per cent of all the 
agricultural products of the United States in 1879, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that eighty-three one-hundredths of all the labor engaged in agricult- 
ure was employed in their production. Let us see how much that labor 
would be ** protected ** by our present tariff. 

During the year ending on the 30th of June last we imported of the 
above-named productions to the value of $2,026,404, and exported of the 
same articles products of the value of $344,221,842 —that is to say, of the 
six leading articles of our agricultural production we exported one hundred 
and seventy times as much as we imported, and we produced nine hundred 
times as much as we imported. 

Upon all those articles which we produce in quantities far in excess of 
the demands of our own markets, and for which excess we must find markets 
in foreign countries, the price in foreign markets fixes and determines the 
price in the home market. If we produce more wheat or corn or cotton 
than we can consume at home, it must find a market abroad, and it must be 
sold at the market price abroad. No merchant will buy any article to ship 
abroad at a price above what the foreign price will justify, less the cost of 
freight, insurance, commissions, and reasonable profits. No American mer- 
chant purchasing any kind of produce for the American market will ever 
pay more for such produce than other merchants are paying for like prod- 
uce for foreign markets. He will be under no necessity of paying a higher 
price, and he cannot buy it for a lower price. Thus it is that the price 
abroad fixes the price of nearly all our agricultural productions, including 
the six I have named above. On all articles of which we are exporters and 
not importers, it is a matter of the utmost indifference what the rate of 
duty is. No rate of duty can possibly raise the price, either to the seller or 
buyer, one whit. The conclusion, therefore, becomes irresistible that, to 
start with, eighty-three one-hundredths of all our farming products are be- 
yond the reach of the law, as far as increasing their price by any tariff duty 
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is concerned. This conclnsion is not only logically true, but it is in strict 
conformity with the evidence we have as to the facts. There is in the report 
of the Bureau of Statistics for March, 1884, a New York market report ex« 
tending from 1825 to 1882, inclusive. The report covers the period between 
1846 and 1861, when we had a low tariff, and the period between 1861 and 
1882, when we had a very high tariff. The following table shows the average 
gold prices of a number of articles for each of the periods. 



Tallow. 



From 1846 to 1861. 
From 1861 to 1882. 



Wheat. 


Corn. 


MeM 
Pork. 


Lard. 


S. F. 
Flour. 


Common 
Wool. 


Timothy 
Seed. 


$1.59 

1.48 


T7ct8. 
66 " 


$15.45 
16.53 


9.6 Cts. 
9.8 •• 


$5.88 

4.69 


83 Cts. 
S8 " 


$3.12 
2.62 



9.2 ctP. 

7.7 " 



Since 1861 all these farm products have been highly ** protected," but the 
authentic market reports, published by the government, show that the 
average price throughout the whole of the low tariff period of every one of 
them, except mess pork and lard, was much higher under the long low tariff 
period than under the still longer high tariff period. The average price of 
pork and lard during the two periods was almost precisely the same. 

Any rate of tariff duty on such articles is not only a futility, but it is im- 
posed for purposes of demagogy and deception, and is an insult to the in. 
telligence of all those who are engaged in their production. 

But the principle I have endeavored to establish is not confined in its 
scope and effect to the productions I have named, as the following figures 
will abundantly show. During the year ending on the 30th of June last we 
imported dutiable live animals, provisions, and dairy products to the amount 
of only $5,050,240, while we exported of the same classes of articles to the 
value of $113,705,411. "We imported during the year 13,844,249 pounds of to- 
bacco, but we exported 230,483,643 pounds, not including cigars and cigar- 
ettes, during the same year. We exported during the year more than 
$4,000,000 of animal and vegetable oils ; we imported but little. We ex- 
ported more than 321,000,000 pounds of clover, timothy, and cotton seed ; we 
appear not to have imported any. We were also exporters, not importers, 
of apples, honey, hops, rosin, tar, turpentine, pitch, grease, oil cake, rum, 
alcohol, and whiskey. We were large importers, not exporters, of eggs and 
hides. But on these there is no duty, and, of course, their price is not 
raised by the tariff. (Can any one tell me, by the way, why a tariff on eggs 
would be less meritorious than a tariff on iron ore, or why a tariff on hides 
would be less meritorious than a tariff on wool ?) 



WOOIi, BUGAB, BICE, AND BABIiBT. 

It is manifest, therefore, that we must look outside of all the articles I 
have named to find any product of our agriculture which is in the slightest 
degree enhanced in price by reason of the tariff duty. There are only four 
articles of important production protected — namely, wool, sugar, rice, and 
barley. If the farmers of the United States derive any advantage whatever, 
by way of increased price of their products, by the operation of the tariff, 
more than nine-tenths of the increase will be found in these articles. We 
do not produce enough of any of them to supply the home demand, and, 
consequently, import each of them largely. 

It is a historical fact that under the lowest tariffs we have ever had wool 
has commanded a higher price than under high tariffs. During the low 
tariff period between 1846 and 1861, as the reports show, common wool in 
the New York market was worth, on the average, about 4 cents a pound 
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more than daring the long high tariff period since the breaking ont of the 
war. The explanation given of this fact is that the coarse wools, snch as 
are not grown in this country, are needed to mix with our fine wools in 
manufacturing, and that whenever the price of such foreign wools is raised 
by reasoD of the tariff, the tendency is to reduce the price of home-grown 
wools. But, however this may be, let us assume, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that not only all our wool, but all our barley, rice, and sugar are en- 
hanced in price by just the amount of the duty on each article. 

The latest statistics I have of the production of wool, barley, rice, and 
sugar are in the census report of 1880. The total amount of wool produced 
was 240,681, 751 pounds. The barley produced was 43,997,495 bushels. The 
sugar amounted to 177,644,000 pounds, and the rice to 110,121,372 pounds. 

The wool imported during the last fiscal year averaged in value a little 
less than 20 cents a pound, and paid a duty of 5.15 cents a pound. The 
duty on barley was 10 cents a bushel ; the average duty on the sugar im. 
ported was 1.95 cents a pound, and the duty on rice was 2^ cents a pound. 
Now, assuming that the price of every bushel and every pound of these 
articles produced in the United States was enhanced by the tariff to an 
extent exactly equal to the duty, the account would stand thus : 

Total increase in 
Total quantity produced. Tariff rate. value because 

of the duty. 

Wool 240,681,751 pounds. 5.15 cts. a pound. $13,395,120 

Barley... 43,997,495 bushels. 10 cts. a bushel. 4,399,749 

Sugar 177,644,000 pounds. 1.95 cts. a pound. 8,464,058 

Rice 110,121,372 pounds. 2i cts. a pound. 2,477.931 



Total increase in the value of these products. . $22,736,858 



This sum probably far more than covers any increase of the price of these 
articles caused by the tariff. But assume that the value of these products is 
increased by the tariff to this, the extreme possible extent, and then 
assume still further that on other articles of agricultural production which 
we import, and on which there are duties, there is an aggregate enhance- 
ment of price sufficient to i^ake the total sum of $30,000,000 (and this is 
assuming far more than the truth), that sum would be the largest possible 
sum of advantage that the entire agricultural interests of the whole country 
obtain from the tariff. 

But it must be remembered that about three fourths of the people of the 
country are either engaged in agricultural labor or in labor contributory to 
and wholly dependent on agricxdture, and these people consume wool, 
barley, rice, and sugar in equal amount in proportion to others. Of course 
any increase of price of what they consume can be of no possible benefit to 
them as consumers, and they themselves pay three fourths of this enhanced 
price. Farmers must receive from others than those who are directly and 
indirectly engaged in agriculture less than seven and a half millions of dollars 
yearly in excess of the natural, unartificial, unprotected price of all their 
products. And all those who are directly engaged in agriculture must re- 
ceive from all other classes of the community combined less than fifteen 
millions of dollars yearly from the legal and artificial increase of price on all 
their products caused by the tariff. ]But it should be observed that only a 
very small portion of the farmers of the United States produce either wool, 
barley, sugar, or rice, or any other articles which are advanced in price by 
the tariff. And, of course, those who are not producers of such articles are 
not benefited one cent by the tariff, but burdened even by the duty on 
agricultural products. 
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SIX liBADIMO 1CAMX7FACTUBIMO PBODUCT8. 

Now, let ns turn to the other side of the question. By the census of 1880 
there were products manufactured in this country to the value of $5,369,579,. 
191. If we assume that this represents the present annual production of 
manufactures, more than $5,250,000,000 must find markets at home, for we 
export less than $112,000,000 of such goods yearly. 

The following table will show the production in 1880 of six leading man- 
ufactures, with the amount of importations of each for the last fiscal year. 
It will also show the rate per cent of duty actually collected on each class of 
goods, and the total aggregate increased price In consequence of the tariff 
of all the goods of each class manufactured in the United States, on the 
assumption that the several manufactures are increased in price by a sum 
just equal to the rate of duty. 



Cotton g^ods 

Iron and steel 

Woollen jToods. . . . 
Silk and silk goods 

Glass 

Salt 

Totals 



Valne of the 

goods mana- 

factnred in 

1880. 



$210,950,382 

296,557,685 

160,606,720 

41,033 095 

29,689.580 

5,191,222 



$744,028,684 



Value of goods 
imported 1884. 


Rate per 

cent of 

dnty. 


$18585.404 

38,877,314 

39.902.888 

37,760.890 

7.553,185 

1.527,455 


40.18 

34.40 

66.74 

50. 

53.77 

49.90 


$144,162,636 



Increased price 

of onr mana- 

factares. 



$84,642,888 

102.022,719 

106,189,256 

20.516,547 

15,964,087 

2,590,219 

$331,925,215 



The importation of these manufactures was 19 per cent of the manufact- 
ure of like goods in this country in 1880. The advocates of the tariff on 
wool conteod that the price of wool in our markets is advanced by the tariff 
in a sum equal to the rate of duty. If we will estimate the entire wool clip 
of the United States (on the basis of the production of 1880) at 25 cents a 
pound, the value would amount to $80,340,875. The total importation of 
wool in 1884 amounted to $13,593,299, or a little more than 16 per cent. Now, 
if an importation of any dutiable article to the extent of 16 per cent of the 
American production will raise the price of the production in a sum equal 
to the duty, 19 per cent will do the same thing. There is no avoidance of 
this conclusion ; and if it be so, the enhanced price of the above-named six 
manufactures by reason of the tariff amounts to the sum of $331,925,215. 



OUB TOTAL MANI7FAGTUBES, AND TABIFF INCBEASE OF PBICE. 

But the total value of the goods manufactured in the United States which 
are consumed at home amounts to more than $5,250,000,000. The average 
rate of duty on all dutiable goods actually collected last year was 41.70 per 
cent. It will not do, however, to assume that the price of manufactured 
goods are all enhanced in price in a sum equal to the rate of duty on them. 
The term " manufactures'* includes many articles on which there is a duty 
indeed, but which are not advanced in price by the duty one cent, as flour, 
lard, and brick. But if we will suppose that the increase in the value of 
American manufactures is equal to half the average rate on dutiable goods, 
the increase would amount to $1,094,000,000 a year. And if you reduce the 
estimated increase to oiily one fourth the average rate of duty, the increased 
first cost of our home-made goods will amount to $547,000,000 a year. 
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Bat this is by no means ail the additional cost of goods of American man* 
nfaotnre to our people caused by the tariff. II an importing merchant in 
New York purchases abroad $100,000 worth of goods upon which the duty is 
50 per cent, the goods will cost him, not counting carriage, insurance, and 
the expense of purchase, $150,000-- $50, 000 of the amount being duty — before 
they can be placed on the market in New York. Of course, in the sale of 
the goods to country merchants, he must charge profits not only on the 
original cost of the goods abroad, but also on the amount he has paid to the 
government for the privilege of selling them in this country. If he desires 
to make 10 per cent on the money he has invested in the transaction, he 
must sell his goods for $165,000, whereas if he had no duty to pay he could 
sell them for $110,000, and make the same rate of profit on his investment. 
The country merchants who purchase the goods of the importer in New 
York are thus compelled to pay an enhanced cost by reason of the tariff of 
55 per cent. But they, in their turn, must make a profit on all the cost of 
the goods to them. Suppose this would be 20 per cent, or $33,000. By add- 
ing this sum to the price for which the goods were purchased in New York, 
you will find that goods which cost only $100,000 abroad must be sold to 
consumers in this cuuntry for $198,000. If the goods were admitted free 
of duty the account would stand thus : the New York merchant would sell 
his goods to country merchants for $110,000, and the country merchants 
would sell them to the consumers for $132,000. In each case the merchants 
would make precisely the same rate of profit on their money. But under 
the tariff of 50 per cent, instead of the increased cost of the goods to the 
consumer being only $50,000 (all the government gets) and the reasonable 
profits of the merchants, it is $66,000. The duty is only 50 per cent, but 
the cost of the duty to the consumer of the goods is 66 per cent. In this 
way, on the rate of merchants* profits I have assumed as reasonable, it will 
be found that to the duty, whatever it may be, we must always add, as an 
effect and consequence of the duty, just 32 per cent to the rate. 

But merchants dealing in American goods must make the same rate of 
profit as those dealing in foreign goods; and if the original cost to the 
trade is enhanced by a sum equivalent to the rate of duty, consumers must 
always pay, on the profits I have assumed as reasonable, an increased cost 
equal to the rate of duty plus 32 per cent of the rate, whatever it may be ; 
or if the price of the goods is only enhanced one half or one fourth of the 
rate of duty on like goods, the additional cost to the consumer will just be 
32 per cent of the enhanced cost, whatever it may be. 

If the average rate of duty is 41.70 per cent (as it was last year), and if the 
American manufactured goods amount to $5,250,000,000, and they are in- 
creased in value by the tariff only to one fourth the extent of the duty, the 
increased cost to the trade would be over $547,000,000 ; and, on this addi- 
tional amount of capital required by the wholesale and retail merchants, 
they must make their regular profits of 10 per cent for the wholesaler and 
20 per cent for the retailer, which would amount to more than $175,000,000. 
This great sum of money is not gained by the government, it is not gained 
by the manufacture, but it is lost to the people, and is nothing in the world 
but a sheer, useless, wasteful expense imposed by law on the transaction of 
our commercial business. It is this consideration which justified John 
Stuart MiU in the declaration that, as a general rule, tariff duties raise the 
price of goods to an extent exceeding the rate of the duty. 

If the increased price of American manufactured goods, caused by the 
tariff, is only one fourth the average tariff rate, and you will add the in- 
creased cost of their distribution, caused by the law, it will be found that 
the sum is something over $720,000,000. That is to our people as low an 
estimate as, I believe, would be reasonable of the cost of " protection.*' The 
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sum is probably greater. But that mnoh, at least, I believe, we annnally 
contribute to try and fill the rapacions and insatiable maw of the hideous 
and detestable monster. 

HOW THE FABMEBS' ACCOUNT STANDS. 

Now, how stands the account ? I have demonstrated, I think, that to 
those directly engaged in agricultural pursuits the total increased price of 
all their products in consequence of the tariff cannot possibly exceed $15,- 
000,000. The total sum is probably far less. But if the above figures are 
correct and my reasoning is sound — as I am confident it is — the cost of the 
tariff to farmers alone, in the purchase of American manufactured goods 
(aside from all duties paid to the government), cannot be less than $360,- 
000,000 a year. That is the inside figure ; and deducting from that sum 
every possible cent of advantage they get from protective duties — namely, 
$16,000,000, it will leave as the net cost of the tariff to those who are 
directly engaged in agricultural pursuits the sum of $345,000,000 a year ; 
and to all other classes who are in reality and effect, though not farmers, 
engaged in agriculture, a sum in addition of about 50 per cent. 

But it is said that no such statement as this can be true, as the prosperity 
of our farmers and the general agricultural interest has, under our high 
tariff, been prosperous beyond any parallel in this country, or in any country 
in any age. But even if this assertion were true it would not disprove the 
deductions I have drawn above. It would merely show that farming is 
being pursued in this country under circumstances and conditions so ex* 
traordinarily favorable that it is more profitable than it has ever been before 
or elsewhere, notwithstanding the enormous tariff taxes that have been 
imposed upon it. But before assuming any such remarkable and unprece- 
dented prosperity of the farming interest under our high tariff, let us ex- 
amine the evidence we have as to its truth. 

The lowest tariff we have had since the war of 1812 was between 1846 and 
1861, and the highest tariff we have ever had has been since 1861. The low 
tariff period covers the whole decade between 1850 and 1860, and the high 
tariff covers nearly the whole period between 1860 and 1880. These two 
periods are, therefore, the best in our whole history to discover, by an ex- 
amination and comparison of statistics, whether to any interest a high tariff 
is a blessing or a curse. Let us see what effect a high tariff has had on 
agriculture. 

Agricultural wealth consists almost entirely of lands, including buildings, 
orchards, fences, eto^ of agricultural implements and machinery, and of 
live- stock. Now, let us see how the increase of agricultural wealth during 
the last two decades compares with that between 1850 and 1860. 

The following tables show the estimated value of farms, agricultural im. 
plements, and machinery in the hands of farmers, and the value of live- 
stock at the time of taking each census since, and including that of 1850 : 



1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 



Value of farms. 



$3,271,575,422 
6,545,045,007 
9,262,803,861 

10,197,096,776 



Increase daring decade. 



$3,273,469,581 

2,714,758,854 

924,292,915 



Bate per 

cent of 

increase. 



100 

41 

9 
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1850 
1860 

1870 
1880 



Value of agricnltnral 
implements and ma- 
chinery in use on farms. 



$151,587,638 
246,118,141 
336,878,428 
406,520,055 



Increase daring decade. 



Rate per 

cent of 

increase. 



$94,530,503 
90,760,287 
09,641,627 



62 
33 
20 



Yalue of live-stock. , Increase daring decade. 



1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 



$544,180,566 
1,089,329,915 
1,525,276,457 
1,500,464,609 



$545,149,349 

435,946,542 

Dec. 24,811,848 



Rate per 

cent of 

increase. 



100 
40 
Dec. 1.6 



The aggregation of these tables will show, so far as the census estimates 
throw light on the subject, the growth and prosperity of the farming inter- 
est in the United States between 1850 and 1880. 



1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 



Total agricnltaral 
wealth. 



$3,967,343,630 

7,980.493,063 

11,124.958,747 

12,104,081,441 



Increase daring decade. 



$4,013,149,433 

3,143,465,787 

979,122.694 



Rate per 

cent of 

increase. 



101 

39 

9 



The census estimates of 1870 were made on the basis of a currency which 
was depreciated about 25 per cent, and were consequently about that much 
too high. The proper correction would show that there was a smaller in- 
crease between 1860 and 1870 and a somewhat larger one between 1870 and 
1880 than the figures indicate. The estimates of 1860 and 1880 were on the 
specie basis. 

OHIO AND MISSOXJBI. 

As verifying the decadence of farming prosperity, so 'unmistakably indi- 
cated by the census, I ask consideration of the following statistics of Ohio 
and Missouri. 

In 1880 the number of persons reported as engaged in all occupations in 
Missouri was 692,959. There were engaged in farming, not counting the 
wives and daughters of farmers, 355,297 persons — more than half the entire 
working population. In 1860 there were in the State 6,246,871 acres of im- 
proved land. In 1880 there were 16,745,031 acres of improved land. The 
increase during the twenty years was 164 per cent. The lands of Missouri 
in 1860 were assessed, for purposes of taxation, at $232,821,716. In 1884 
they were assessed at $244,262,931. The increase in value in twenty-four 
years was $11,441,215, or less than the half of 1 per cent. In 1860 the town 
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lots of Missouri were assessed at $17,973,356. In 1884 they were assessed 
at $248,570,669, an increase of more than 1200 per cent. 

In Ohio, not including the wives and daughters of farmers, nearly one 
half of the people are engaged in agriculture. In 1850 the assessed valua- 
tion of the lands was $266,751,102 ; in 1860 it was $492,593,587. The in. 
crease during the decade was $225,842,485. In 1884 the lands of the State 
were assessed at $708,312,772. The increase during the twenty-four yeais 
was $215,719,185. The increase during the tuoerUy-four years was more than 
$10,000,000 less than in the preceding ten years, though twice as much 
new land had been brought under cultivation. 

In 1850 the live stock of Ohio was valued at $34,432,189, and in 1860 at 
$69,583,000. The increase was $35,150,811. In 1880 it was valued at 
$79,573,484. The increase was $9,990,484. The increase in the ten years 
of low tariff was more than three and a half times as much as in the tvoenty 
years of '* protection." 

In 1850 the city and town real estate of Ohio was assessed at $74,637,- 
350 ; in 1860, at $147,300,724 ; and in 1884. at $437,162,438. The total 
aggregate wealth of the State, as indicated by the sworn valuation of all 
kinds of property, more than doubled between 1850 and 1860. In the 
twenty-four years following 1860 it did not double by more than $100,000,000. 

Can such facts as these need comment ? We are continually hearing the 
assertion that under our high tariff farming prosperity has been wondeid^ul 
and phenomenal. Do not all these figures conclusively show that that 
statement, instead of being true, is simply a wonderful and phenomenal 
falsehood ? 

DO FABMEBS GET BICH ? 

But to return to the census statistics. The number of acres of improved 
land in 1850 was 113,032,614, and in 1860 162,110,720. The increase 
during the decade was 49,078,106 acres. In 1880 the number was 284,771,- 
043. The increase during the twenty years was 122,661,323 acres. The 
increase in the value of farms between 1850 and 1860 was 100 per cent ; in 
the next tvoerdy years it was only 56 per cent. 

During the ten years between 1850 and 1860 the increase in the value of 
live-stock was absolutely greater than in the next twenty years, and the 
rate of increase was more than twice as great. This result was brought 
about notwithstanding that, between 1860 and 1880, an almost boundless area 
of natural pasture land, extending from the Missouri Eiver to the Bocky 
Mountains, and from the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico, was 
brought into use. 

In proportion to their means no great section of society is so economical 
as farmers. No men are more solicitous of acquiring property or more 
willing to deprive themselves and their families of the elegancies and even 
comforts of life, in order to enable them to increase their possessions. 
Never in the world's history has the efficiency of farm labor been so rapidly 
enlarged by new inventions and appliances as during the last twenty-five 
years. It is probable that one day's labor on the farm is now, on the aver- 
age, more than twice as productive as in 1860. During the last forty years, 
and especially during the period between 1860 and 1880, the great prairie 
States were mainly settled, and their almost boundless agricultural resources 
developed. In the whole history of agriculture there has been no such sud- 
den and amazing increase of the productions of the soil as that which fol- 
lowed. In 1860 there were in the States of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Texas, Wisconsin, and California but 32,081,526 
acres of improved land. In 1880 there were in those States 128,700,227 
acres of improved land. The number of acres ox land subjected to the uses 
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of civilization in those States alone, between 1860 and 1880, was almost as 
great as all the improved land in the entire Union in 1850| and it was on 
the average infinitely more fertile. Simultaneously with this enormous 
extension of the area of cultivated land, the construction of nearly 100,000 
miles of railways brought almost eyery acre of land in the whole country 
into quick and cheap communication with the best markets of the world. 

Do not all these considerations point irresisrtibly to the conclusion that 
under any free, normal, unfettered condition of things the growth of farm 
wealth should have been at a far more rapid rate than ever before ? It is the 
universal law that, other things being equal, as capital in any business in- 
creases profits should also increase. If the growth of farm wealth between 
1850 and 1860 were (as the figures show it was) at the rate of 100 per cent, 
under the same condition of things it ought to have been greater between 
1860 and 1880 ; and under the extraordinarily favorable circumstances I 
have stated above, the rate of increase should have been much — very much 
— greater. But assuming that only the rate of increase between 1850 and 1860 
had been maintained, the first of the following tables will show what the 
increase of farming wealth would have been, and the second table will show 
what it really was in 1870 and 1880. 



1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 



® OxJ oS_: 
O 



$3.967,343,63 ' 

7,980,493.06 i 

16,040,791.056 

33.841,990,002 






o a 



101 
101 
101 



1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
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$3,967,343,630 

7,980,493,063 

11,124.958,747 

12.104,081,441 
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101 

39 

9 



These tables show that if farmers had increased their wealth only at as 
rapid a rate between 1860 and 1880 as they did between 1850 and 1860, 
they would have possessed in 1880 more than $20,000,000,000 more property 
than they did possess. If you will deduct from that sum $5,000,000,000 as 
their share of the cost and losses growing out of the war, they would still have 
had in 1880 twice as much wealth and several thousand million dollars be- 
side. If we could give back to them the $345,000,000 which has yearly 
been filched from them by an unjust law, they would still be vastly poorer 
than they would have been under a just law. 



genebaij prosperity and the taeipp. 

But we are told the general prosperity has been promoted by the tariff — 
as if there could be general prosperity when the vast majority are given over 
to spoliation ! The first of the following tables will show the assessed valu- 
ation of all the property in the country in 1850 and 1860, the rate of in- 
crease during those years, and what it would have been in 1870 and 1880 if 
the rate had been maintained ; and the second will show what the actual 
increase was. 
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What it shoald 
have been. 


Rate per 

cent of 

increase. 




What it was. 


Rate per 

cent of 

increase. 


1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 


$7,135,780,228 
12.087.560,005 
20,429,976,408 
34,526,660,129 


69 
69 
69 


1860 

1860 

1870 

1880 


$7,135,780,228 
12,087,560,005 
14.178,986,732 
16,902,993,543 


69 
17 
19 



The first of the following tables shows the census estimates of the growth 
of wealth of all kinds between 1850 and 1860, and what it would have been 
in 1870 and 1880 (in round numbers) if the rate of increase between 1850 
and 1860 had been maintained. The second table shows the census estimates 
of wealth at the close of each decennial period. 





What it shoald 
have been. 


Rate per 

cent of 

increase. 




What It was. 


Rate per 

cent of 

increase. 


1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 


$7,135,780,228 
16,159,616.068 
36,500,000,000 
82,000,000,000 


126 
126 
126 


1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 


$7,136,780,228 
16,159,616,068 
30,068.518,507 
43,642,000,000 


126 
87 
46 



Do these figures indicate the much vaunted general prosperity ? 

I am aware that all tables of comparison in the growth of wealth between 
the period of 1850 and I860, and that betweeen 1860 and 1880, can only be 
regarded as indicative —not as absolutely exact and reliable. The census 
estimates of 1850 were, no doubt, more defective than those of 1860, thus 
making the reported growth of wealth in the decade too great. But the 
census of 1860 was not so thorough in its reports as that of 1870 or of 1880. 
I know of no reason to suppose that the assessed valuations of property were 
higher in proportion to real value in 1860 than in 1880, yet the assessed 
value of all the property in the United States in 1860 was 74 per cent of the 
estimates. In 1880 the assessed value was less than 40 per cent of the esti- 
mates. We have for 1850 the assessed valuation only. If we will add to 
that as large a per cent as the estimates of 1860 exceeded the assessments 
for that year, in all the tables of comparisons above given, it will stiU be 
found that the per cent of increase in the period between 1850 and 1860 was 
far larger than it was between 1860 and 1880. 

The above tables show that the increase in the assessed value of property 
between 1850 and 1860 was $4,951,779,777, while the increase in the assess- 
ments in the subsequent twenty years, with a vastly larger capital and a 
vastly greater population, was only $4,815,433,538. 

Any defect that there may have been in the estimates of wealth of all kinds, 
including farming wealth in 1850, is probably counterbalanced— for the 
purpose of comparison of the two periods in question — by the fact that 
much fuller estimates of wealth were made in 1870 and 1880 than in 1860. 

Slave property, it is true, was included in the estimates of 1860, and 
dropped out subsequently ; but in the estimates since that year many times 
the value of the slave property has been included which were not included 
in 1860, in evidences of indebtedness, public and private, and in douUe 
estimaUs, 
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Without claiming, therefore, that the figures I have arranged in the above 
tables indicate the exact trnth in regard to the decadence of public pros- 
perity, or of farming prosperity in particular, they do indicate the trnth of 
the general proposition in a manner that ought to arrest the attention of 
ever}*^ patriotic and intelligent man, especially when the lesson they teach is 
fally and more than fnlly, confirmed by the assessments for purposes of 
taxation in all the States, and by such statistics showing the arrest in the 
increase of wealth, and particularly agricultural wealth, as those I have 
quoted from Ohio and Missouri. 

The following table shows how much farmers, comprising half of the 
entire population, and starting in 1860 with one half the total wealth of the 
country, increased their wealth between 1860 and 1880, and how much the 
other half of the people increased their wealth during the same period. 

Farmers increased their wealth $4,122,588,481 

The other half increased their wealth 23,359,794,851 

The statistics I have submitted indicate, I think, quite conclusively two 
things : first, our high tariff has most disastrously interfered with and | 
retarded the general growth of wealth. Second, overwhelming as is the evi- 
dence that this is true, it is even more emphatic and decisive that while all 
classes, except a favored few, deeply suffer, there is no fair or equitable dis- 
tribution of the wealth which is created, and it is the great farming com- 
munity that has borne the heaviest burden and sustained the greatest loss. 

In all other countries and in all former times that portion of society 
directly engaged in agriculture has sunk into serfdom, ignorance, poverty, 
wretchedness, contempt. Is the American farmer to go the same way? 
The loss of wealth is the first step, and that will inevitably be followed 
not only with the loss of the comforts, luxuries, elegancies of life, but with 
the loss of education, influence, power. 

Twenty-five years ago farmers owned half the wealth of the country ; to- 
day they own but a quarter, and their influence in the making of laws and 
all public affairs is waning as rapidly as the increase of their wealth. It is 
high time they should look at things as they are. If they continue to shut 
their eyes to the awful spoliation they suffer under tiie name of ^^ protec- 
tion," they will richly deserve the contemptuous opinion expressed by one 
of the wisest men of ancient times — '* How can he get wisdom that holdeth 
the plough, and that glorieth in the goad, that driveth oxen and is occupied 
in their labors, and whose talk is of bullocks ? He giveth his mind to make 
furrows, and is diligent to give the kine fodder." 
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SECOND SESSION. 

WEDNESDAY AFTEBNOON, NOTEMBEB 11, 1885. 

The Conference re-convened shortly after two o'clock. 

Mr. F. W. Bleike, from the Committee on Boll, reported the list of dele- 
gates. 
// Mr. H. B. Tompkins, from the Secretaries* desk, reported that letters of 
regret had been received from Speaker Carlisle, Congressmen Morrison and 
Springer, of Ulinois ; Bragg, of Wisconsin ; Van Eaton, of Mississippi, 
and others ; from Messrs. Everett P. Wheeler, D. Willis James, E. J. Don- 
nell, Erastns Brooks, and Henry George, of New York ; George Sard, of 
Albany, N. Y. ; Professor W. G. Sumner and E. D. Goodwin, of Con- 
necticut ; Professor A. L. Perry, of Massachusetts ; B. D. Doyle, of Vir- 
ginia ; Henry Watterson, of Kentucky ; F. W. Dawson, of South Carolina ; 
Patrick Calhoun, of Georgia ; Professor J. H. Canfield and John M. Gal- 
loway, of Kansas ; W. E. Irwin, of California ; B. H. Thornton, of Oregon ; 
B. B. Forman, of New Orleans, and many others.^/ 

Mr. E. J. Donnell's letter was then read by Mr. Tompkins. 

IiETTEB OV E. J. DONNSLL. 

New Yobk, November 9. 
H. B. Tompkins, Esq. 

My Dear Sir : 1 had hoped to be able to accompany you to Chicago, but 
I find it will be impossible. I would have rejoiced to meet so many free- 
traders from all parts of the country under circumstances so promising for 
the success of the good cause. Of course you know I have some opinions 
which I would like to have urged upon the delegates, and have them in- 
duced to insert in the address to the people, which I presume will be pub- 
lished by the Convention. The most important of those opinions has refer- 
ence to the order of evolution in tariff reform. You know the plank we 
tried to have inserted in the national platform of the Democratic party at 
Chicago, without success, but which Secretary McCuUoch embodied almost 
verbatim in his treasury report last December— viz., *' To free all raw and 
other materials to such an extent as to enable our manufacturers to export 
their surplus products, and give steady employment to labor." 

The whole tariff hinges on the tariffs on a few minerals and metals. If 
we had free coal, iron, lead, copper, timber, wool, chemicals, and dyestuffs, 
the whole controversy would be at an end. Indeed, I am convinced that 
free iron alone would end it. 

The times are propitious for an attack on the iron tariff. We are making 
pig-iron in the interior at as low cost as in any country in Europe. If we 
imported pig-iron to the seaboard it could not penetrate into the interior in 
competition with the product of our own mines. It would be manufactured 
into articles for export, and thus be a clear addition to our national indus- 
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tiy. The most encouraging fact in this direction is the awakening among 
the iron mannfactorers to the true bearing of the iron tariff on their indas- 
tries. There is every incentive to making the iron tariff the main point of 
attack. It is not only the most injurious, because iron is the most used, 
being more or less employed in every department of civilized industry, but 
it is there will be found the headquarters and the chiefs of the whole pro- 
tectionist conspiracy. With the capture of this stronghold the whole army 
will disperse, and a simple revenue tariff will be a matter of course. 

You know I have always expected to carry this reform through the co-oper- 
ation of the manufacturers. They may not be more heavily taxed by the 
tariff on the materials used in their industry than the farmers, but the tax 
is more direct, and the burden is more palpable, and from business training 
and habits of reflection they would be more likely to understand the 
question. 

Let us demonstrate to them, as we easily can, that without reducing wages, 
but merely by repealing or reducing tariff taxes, we can so reduce the cost 
of production that the market for their products will be enlarged almost 
indefinitely. 

When this work is done the heaviest of the reformers' labor will have been 
finished. 

If I had been able to attend the Convention in person, I intended to bring 
before it the question that has been raised by Mr. Secretary Manning, be- 
tween specific and ad valorem duties. 

Forty years ago the free-traders fought the battle against specific duties 
to a successful issue. Then it was the leading issue in the tariff question. 
In Europe it is still regarded in the same light. When the term of the com- 
mercial treaty between England and France in the interest of protectionism 
demanded the substitution of specific for ad valorem duties, England in the 
interest of free- trade peremptorily refused, Mr. Gladstone declaring that 
he would abandon the treaty rather than accept that condition, adding that 
England would take no step backward in the movement toward freedom of 
exchange. Our economists are no less intelligent than the English ; I trust 
they will be no less wary. 

I know the excuse that is offered for specific duties : that they are more 
easily collected and less liable to fraud. Even if this were true, it would 
not be sufficient to counterbalance the unavoidable injustice to the poor, 
who consume cheap commodities. This is an injustice that cannot be 
wholly avoided by any expedient of variable duties based upon valuations. 
Besides, the system is illiberal and unworthy of the great republic, and espe- 
cially of free-traders. Taxes on commodities are necessarily oppressive to 
the working classes, because they substitute taxes on whdt men consume for 
taxes on what men own ; but when they discriminate against the poor by 
taxing quantity instead of value they are monstrous. This is one of the 
most odious features in the ** octroi" in European cities. The workingman 
pays the same ** octroi" tax on his bottle of wine costing 1 franc that the 
rich man pays for his bottle costing 20 francs. No people who will continue 
to tolerate such a system can long maintain free institutions. 

It is very important that our tariff reformers should beware of falling 
thoughtles^y into this trap. The working people have been told continually 
for twenty years that the cause of protection was their cause, and that free- 
traders were their enemies. 

The free-traders have, in my humble opinion, too often treated this dema- 
gogism with silent contempt. True, it is demagogism— true, it is contemp- 
tible, but it should be remembered that millions have been deceived by it. 

Free-trade is pre-eminently the cause of the toilers ; it cannot too soon 
identify itself with them and demonstrate the fact to their satisfaction. 
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Tariff reform has beea retarded twenty years in this country by two false- 
hoods that were hammered into the minds of the people of the North and 
West by interested protectionists : First, that free-trade was a device of the 
slave-holders ; next, that it is the enemy of the workingman. It is only of 
late that adequate effort has been made to disabuse the public mind of these 
delusions. It would be a terrible blunder if, on the eve of tariff reform, the 
first step of the freetraders should be into the tmp of specific duties. 

As to the allegation that the ad 'valorem system is a source of fraud, I have 
this to say : 

Past experience demonstrates that a reasonable duty can always be col- 
lected with little trouble. When, as before the war, average duties were 20 
or 25 per cent on dutiable goods, there was no complaint of fraud, and I 
can testify from personal knowledge that such a thing as bribery in the 
custom-house was unknown. On the other hand, an unreasonably high 
duty, no matter how levied, never can be, and never has been, all coUeoted 
since tariffs were first enacted. If the duty is high enough to supply the 
importer with money enough to buy his way into the country with his 
goods, without paying the full duty, the law is sure to be evaded, either by 
bribery and corruption or by smuggling. Remember, we have about 10,000 
miles of frontier, seacoast and inland. Stop the evasion in one way, and it 
is sure to be accomplished in the other. 

Free-trade means simply justice. It demands, first, that since agricult- 
ural lands are left free to unrestricted competition with the whole world, 
mineral lands shall be equally free ; that the laws which secure to the own- 
ers of mineral lands special privileges shall be repealed. It demands, next, 
that taxes shall be so adjusted that as little advantage as possible shall 
accrue to the dishonest at the expense of the honest trader. In order to 
accomplish this, the taxes must be moderate and reasonable. It demands 
that the laboring classes shall be relieved as far as possible under existing 
conditions from the direct burdens of taxation ; not as a special favor to 
them, but on the principles of economical science, which demonstrates that 
in this way the industrial productive forces of the nation can be augmented. 

I beg that you will submit these views to the Convention. 

Though there is reason to believe that many, if not all, the delegates are 
already convinced that the first step in tariff reform must necessarily be 
the freeing of the primary elements of all industry, such as minerals, stiU, 
this does not free me from the duty of submitting to its consideration my 
deliberate and well-matured convictions, which are the result of nearly htit 
a century's observation and reflection. 

The question between specific and ad valorem duties is as old as the tariff 
controversy itself, though it now seems new because it has been forgotten. • 
I have been greatly surprised to find one professed free-trader advocating 
specific duties. I trust the Convention will not overlook it. 

Wishing and expecting from your deliberations most important and benefi- 
cent results for the prosperity and happiness of the whole American peo- 
ple. I remain, your friend, ' E. J. Donnbll. 

Mr. Everett P. Wheeler's letter was then read by Mr. Tompkins : 

LETTEB OF E. P. WHEELEB. 

New Yobk, November 9. 
R. R. BowKEB, Esq. 

Dear Sir : I regret exceedingly that professional engagements which I 
cannot postpone will prevent me from going to Chicago to-night to attend 
the Conference to be held there in the interests of tariff reform. May I ask 
you to present to the Conference in my absence the resolution which I in- 
close, with the following suggestions in support of it : 
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1. No change in the tariff can be made without Congressional legislation. 
Executive duty is to enforce the present laws. Therefore we should do our 
utmost to urge upon members of the present Congress the vital importance 
of amending the tariff laws. And we should organize it Congressional dis- 
tricts, so that in future elections we may throw our weight into the scale in 
favor of the candidate who favors such reform. 

2. While it would no doubt be better, if it were practicable, to make in 
one bill a systematic revision of the tariff, yet our experience with the bill 
recommended by the tariff commission and with the Morrison bill shows 
that this is impracticable. The Morrison bill failed altogether, and the 
changes recommended by the tariff commission, moderate as they were, 
were so changed in Congress that they became of very little value, and, as 
you know, in some cases the duties were actually increased. 

3. It follows that the most effective work which can be done for the tariff 
reform is by an attack in detail on the most conspicuous defects in the ex- 
isting laws, and that in selecting the points of attack we should select those 
in respect to which we can unite the largest number of our friends. It seems 
to me that this is most likely to be done by an active endeavor in the ap- 
proaching Congress to put raw materials on the free list, or materially 
reduce the duties upon them. I know that there is a feeling in the West 
that such an endeavor is largely in the interests of manufacturers, and that 
they have had so much favor from the Government that any measures of 
relief should now take a different direction. This feeling is natural, and I 
would not for a moment suggest the making of any change in the tariff on 
the ground of a supposed benefit to any single class of the community. 
The reason why I advocate the putting of raw materials on the free list is 
that I think it would benefit the whole community, consumers as much as 
the producers, farmers as much as the manufacturers. It must be remem. 
bered that many of the materials we import into this country, and the duty 
on which greaUy increases the cost of production, do not compete with 
materials that are produced here. The foreign wools which we import so 
largely under the existing rates of duty are of a different quality from 
American wools, and their introduction free of duty would not interfere at 
all with the market for American wool, but, on the contrary, would improve 
it, because it would give such an impetus to the manufacture of woollen 
goods in this country, and to the export of the manufactured product, that 
the demand for American woollens would be increased, and the price of all 
wools in foreign markets would be somewhat increased by the increased 
demand here, thereby putting the products of the English manufacturers 
on an equality with the American product, instead of the present discrim- 
ination in their favor. 

But, after all, the great reason for a vigorous effort to put raw materials 
on the free list is that it wiU probably be successful, and that success in 
this direction will tend more strongly than anything else could possibly do 
to convince a practical people like the Americans that a high tariff under 
the existing condition of things in this country is not a benefit, but an in- 
jury to the whole community, and especially to the working classes ; that,, 
so far from increasing the rate of wages, it really reduces it. This may 
seem to many a surprising assertion, but I am convinced that it is based 
upon a solid foundation of facts. The rate of wages depends more than 
anything else on two things : First, the demand for the product, which 
the workman is employed in making, and, second, the cost of manufacture 
exclusive of the wages. The more the manufacturer has to lay out for his 
material, the greater the cost to him of the manufactured article, the higher 
the price he is obliged to ask for it, and the lower the wages that he is able 
to pay his workmen. On the other hand, if you diminish the cost of 
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material, you cheapen the price of the product, yon enlarge the market for 
it, and you consequently increase the demand. All this tends to raise the 
wages of the men engaged in making it. 

The trath is, that the experience of this country shows that, however 
diverse the interests of different sections may at first appear, they are really 
identical ; that whatever promotes the real prosperity of one promotes th« 
prosperity of the other, and that freedom of commercial intercourse is the 
most important step in this direction. Yours faithfully, 

EVEBETT P. WheELBE. 

Accompanying the letter of Mr. Wheeler were the following resolutions : 

Resolvedt That we call upon our friends of tariff reform throughout the 
country, without distinction of politics, and without regard to any differ- 
ences of opinion as to the ultimate scope of legislation on the subject of the 
tariff, to unite in urging upon the attention of Congress at its approaching 
session the importance of an immediate redaction or entire abolition of 
the duties upon articles imported into this country, which are used in the 
manufacture of American goods. 

Resolved, That a reduction should be made in the rate of duty upon the 
finished product equivalent to the advantage given by the reduction or ab- 
olition of duty upon the raw material. 

Resolved, That we urge upon the friends of tariff reform in all parts of the 
country, without distinction of politics and without regard to differences 
of opinion as to the ultimate scope of tariff legislation, to unite in their 
respective Congressional districts in support of candidates who favor the 
reduction and revision of the tariff laws, and in opposition to candidates 
who favor the maintenance of the present vicious and unequal tariff system 
or the increase of the duties upon imported articles. 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Besolutionis, to be 
appointed. On motion, the further readiug of letters was suspended, to 
give time for necessary business. 

On motion of Mr. Witmer, of Iowa, the Chair appointed a [Committee on 
Nominations for officers of the League and members of the National Com- 
mittee. The Chair named Messrs. Witmer, of Iowa ; Hoyne, of Illinois ; 
Brownlee, of Michigan ; Vinton, of Indiana ; Peabody. of New York. 

committee on besolutions. 

Mr. Eddy, of Michigan, then called up his motion for the immediate ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Besolutions, which had been made the special 
order for the afternoon. He moved that a Committee on Besolutions be 
cappointed, to consist of not less than twelve members, so that nearly every 
State represented upon the floor may have representation upon that com. 
mittee, and that the committee be appointed by the Conference. He ac- 
cepted a suggestion that each State delegation name one member. The 
motion, so amended, was seconded and carried. On motion, similar pro- 
vision was made for territories represented. 

After some consultation the delegations reported as follows : 

Iowa, H. J. Philpott. 

Michigan, W. P. Wells. 

New York, B. B. Bowker. 

Nebraska, Nathan S. Harwood. 

Ohio, M. D. Harter. 
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PexmsylTania, James D. Hancock. ^ ,^^j. 

l^ssachusetts, Joslah Qaincy. «<., ' 

Connecticut, J. B. Sargent. . *,. 

New Jersey, W. G. Peckham. 

Indiana, W. P. Fishback. 

Illinois, M. M.Tramboll and D. B. Owen. 

Kansas, Enoch Harpole. 

Minnesota, P. J. Smalley. 

Wisconsin, D. H. Johnson. , 

South Carolina, John J. Dargan. 

Kentucky, R. W. Knott. 

Louisiana, W. £. Whitaker. 

Dakota, F. A. Soule. 

On motion of Mr. Peabody, of New York, the Committee was instructed 

not to withdraw until after the sense and temper of the Conference had 

been shown by a preliminary discussion. He said : ** We are in a somewhat 
different position from an ordinary political convention. We are gathered 
from many States without consultation. We have before us, as we believe, a 
great reform. We know that there are many minds throughout the country, 
and if I were on the Committee I should be very loath to draw up a plat- 
form for this Convention until I had some idea of what the feeling was." 

On motion of Mr. Smith, of Illinois, the Committee was given power to 

invite others to consult with it. 

DISCUSSION ON BESOIiUnONS. 

Mr. Bowker, of New York, said : 

Mr. Chairman, it was proposed by those who have talked over the arrange- 
ments of this conference that the ordinary proceediugs should not be fol- 
lowed, and therefore it had not been proposed to move a committee on 
resolutions until this time. It had been proposed to devote this afternoon 
to a preliminary discussion on two points — what we want to do, and how we 
want to do it ; to take the first half of the afternoon to decide what we will 
ask for in tariff reform, and the second half as to how we will go to work in 
organization, political action, education, and so on. There is another de- 
parture from the ordinary proceedings of political bodies. I think that 
with the exception of the resolutions drafted by Mr. Wheeler, which you 
have heard, there is no special plan to be brought before the Conference. 
I have been asked, however, to say that on the way from the East there had 
been talk, naturally, among the people coming from that direction, and that 
when we arrived here some of us had the good fortune to find at the Iroquois 
Club Mr. Witmer and Mr. Philpott of Iowa and Mr. Brownlee of Detroit, and 
after talking over the points that might be brought up here, it was thought 
well that some one should indicate a few of the points on which action 
might be desirable, with a view of having something specific before the 
Conference, so that we might talk right to the point. I will therefore men- 
tion briefly the points on which we talked. 

First, that we should declare that there should be no increase of duties of 
any kind except for absolute revenue purpose. That seems to us quite 
ridiculous, but it is said that there are interests, like the mineral water peo- 
ple and so on, which propose to ask Congress for still higher duties. 

Second, that we should favor the freeing from duty of all those articles 
which are at the foundation of great industries, in the interest of a wider 
employment for American labor, whether they are absolutely crude material, 
like ores and coal and salt and lumber and wool, or whether they are partly 
manufactured articles, which are nevertheless at the foundation of indus- 
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tries, such as chemicals and dye-stuffs and tin plate, as Mr. Wells suggested 
this morning ; and that we favor at the same time a reduction of duties at 
the top, so as not to permit a nominal increase of, but rather diminish, the 
nominal protection enjoyed by the manufacturer, so that taking off at the 
bottom we take off 'as much or more at the top. 

Third, that we speak out against allowing any of the excessive duties— say 
over fifty per cent, to remain on the statute book. 

Fourth, it is a question whether it may be well for this Conference to go 
into the details of the tariff or into its general mystifications, to the extent 
of recommending some administrative reform, such as its simplification 
from the excessively minute classifications ; pronounce against specific 
duties, which, being always higher on the lower grade of goods, work against 
the interests of the great body of the people ; and speak in favor of the ab- 
olition of the useless and vexatious consular oath, as a great many mer- 
chants favor — aU these being concerned with the direct work of tariff reform. 

Fifth, that we favor the abolition of the antiquated system of restrictive 
navigation laws —that is, that we ask for free ships. 

Sixth, I think in proceeding to discuss how to do it instead of what to do, 
the next thing is to ask all free-traders to go right to work at education and 
organization, with a view of making a congressional fight in each one of 
the districts where we need to, and can, fight. Also it is suggested that we 
might authorize the National Committee, if the attitude of the two parties 
should require it, to call together a representative convention which should, if 
necessary, proceed to the extremes of new nominations and new party action. 

Finally that we say as good a word as we know how for the million by 
asking every free trader to make it his duty as a free-trader to subscribe for 
it and to ask his neighbors to do the same. 

Now, gentlemen, I have done my duty, I think, in three minutes. The 
duty I was asked to perform was simplj' to bring before you these points, 
so that you might knock them to pieces, and criticise them, and modify 
them, and express your feelings freely pro and con. The suggestion is, 
therefore, that without further motion w e should have a free debate, con- 
fining the first hour or so rather to the question of tariff reform, the second 
hour or so rather to the question of our political work and action and edu- 
cation, and after this that the Committee on Besolutions, with all this wis- 
dom absorbed into them, should withdraw and spend all the rest of to-night 
and all to-morrow morning in getting the work in shape for us to discuss 
to-morrow afternoon, leaving to-morrow morning for the papers of the reg- 
ular programme. 

I would make the further suggestion that in addition to resolutions, or a 
general address, or whatever shall be thought proper, we should also issue 
an address to the trades unions of the country, asking them simply to read 
the facts in this case, and that perhaps we might make to the trades unions 
this specific offer, that to any organized labor association which asks we 
would send, so far as our funds permit, a little library of bound volumes on 
economic subjects — I have five or six in mind — if they would simply 
undertake to care for them and make them the nucleus of a circulating 
library, from which volumes should go to workingmen, and that we might 
also, to show that we have full faith in our own cause, ask the national tariff 
organization to do the same thing, and send to it the name of each organi- 
zation to which we send these libraries. It seems to me that doing this 
would be an assurance to workingmen that we are simply asking them to 
perform the ordinary duty of every American citizen, to read and to look 
facts in the face ; and the offer I suggest would show them that we are not 
afraid to have them look at both sides of the question. 

On motion the time of each speaker was limited to five minutes, 
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The discassion of the first point saggested was then specifically taken np. 

A general debate ensned, which was participated in by Messrs. Gowles, of 
Connecticut ; Captain Codmari, of New York ; Mr. Brown, of Illinois ; Mr. 
Davis, of Iowa ; Mr. Oliver, of Ohio ; Mr. Hancock, of Pennsylvania ; Mr. 
O'Bonrke, of Indiana ; Mr. North, of Wisconsin ; Mr. Dargan, of Sonth 
Carolina ; Mr. Wallace, of Connecticut ; Mr. Gleason, of Illinois ; Mr. J. Q. 
Smith, of Ohio ; Mr. Stout, of Michigan ; Mr. Brownlee, of Michigan ; Mr. 
Sawyer, of Nebraska ; Mr. Eddy, of Michigah ; Mr. Mosher, of Iowa, and 
others. 

Mr. Cowles, of Connecticut, said that certain associations are passing 
around petitions now for an increase of duties. * * The proprietors of Saratoga 
waters and artificial waters do not propose to let the people of this country 
be drugged and purged without paying for it. The tobacco interest of the 
State of Connecticut is organizing for the same purpose, and is trying to 
raise the duty on tobacco. As for the rest of us in Connecticut, we ask for 
a decrease in all duties. I speak for the young men of the State when I say 
that we are ready to eliminate the principle of protection entirely from the 
tariff, and we propose to fight for it until it is done. In 1857, when the 
vote was taken upon the reduction of the tarifl, I believe it is true that 
every member of the delegation from Connecticut voted in favor of that 
reduction. Now, I do not doubt that a good many of the manufacturers, 
even of my own State, have fallen so low that they have asked the rest of 
the country to support them ; but that is not true of the majority of the 
manufacturers of Connecticut. Whatever prosperity has attended the men 
of the East as manufacturers, I believe is due to their skill and to their 
power of organization. We do not grow much else in Connecticut but men, 
but I think we grow a fair set of men. and I think we may fairly claim to- 
day to have something of the power which De Tocqueville recognized some 
fifty years ago, when we send to you as a delegate from Connecticut the 
Hon. David A. Wells, who is recognized not only in this country, but the 
world over, as one of the greatest friends of commercial freedom ; and also 
when we bear in mind that from that seat of learning in New Haven, Profes- 
sor William G. Sumner has been for years permeating the young men who 
are graduated from that University with those ideas. We intend to fight 
for the entire elimination of the protective principle. We do not say that 
we must get it now, but we shall claim all the reduction we can get in the 
tariff at the present time, and we are ready to go with you men of the West 
just as far as you wiU enable us to go." 

Captain Codman, of New York, said : ' ' We are aU the time talking about 
a protective tariff. We haven't any protective tariff. It is a war tariff. 
Before the war we had what Beecher espied an incidentally protective tariff, 
which he likened to beefsteak with incidental strychnine ; but this is a war 
tariff, and every man that ever took advantage of it and built up his manu- 
facturing business defrauded the treasury out of just so much money, be- 
cause the tariff was enacted to pay the expense of the war." 

Mr. Hancock, of Pennsylvania, thought * * the object of this association is 
not to get off a duty here and a duty there, but to oppose the whole princi- 
ple of protection as a principle. If I were to draw these resolutions, I 
would simply set forth the fact that protection was the principal primary 
cause of all the great financial troubles we have had in the last four years, 
and to a great extent in the last twelve years. I would set forth in detail 
in a declaration, framed like that great declaration which was made when 
this Government was formed, the pernicious effect of this system of proteo- 
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iion apon the indiistrieB, labor, and capital of the country. After that I 
would try to set forth in the same detail the blessings that would result 
from the opposite practice. We come here as missionaries, to do a mis- 
sionary work, to convert the people of this country to the doctrine of free- 
dom of trade, excepting only a legitimate taxation for revenue." 

Mr. 0*Bourke, of Indiana, said : '^ We all know that there are two or 
three different grades of revenue reformers here. We know that there are 
men who are absolute free-traders. We know that there are other men who 
are in favor of a revenue tariff. The free-traders, in so far as they act with 
the men in favor of a revenue tariff, to that extent are gaining their object ; 
and they are perfectly willing to act in harmony with the revenue reformers 
for that purpose. There is just one resolution that expresses it all. This 
committee has merely to go out and set forth the evil effects of protection 
in a short address, and in closing set forth that principle of political faith 
or dogma that this organization believes in, ' A tariff for revenue only.' " 

Mr. Dargan, of South Carolina, said : '' Mr. President, when I entered 
this hall this morning there was nothing further from my mind than mak- 
ing a speech here. I was afraid that if South Carolina said anything the 
suspicion might arise that her delegate was going to advocate nullification 
as the best method of getting rid of the tariff ; or that, failing in that, he 
might fall back on the old secession doctrine and say. If this matter is not 
righted we will withdraw from the Union. Now, Mr. President and gentle- 
men, I am not going to advocate nullification, and it is hardly possible that 
I should be suspected, under all the circumstances, of advocating secession. 
But I do think it exceedingly important that this Conference should make a 
simple declaration of principles that could be understood by all the country, 
from the highest man in the professional chair, from Professor Sumner and 
Mr. Wells, to the humblest man that walks behind his plough. 

** This Conference should recommend such action as will look to the 
gradual reform of the tariff, such as will protect existing interests, and tend 
to a constant and persistent reduction of duties, until first a revenue basis 
be reached, and ultimately absolute free-trade be obtained. In advocating 
this I am reminded, and forcibly reminded, of a sad experience through 
which my section of the country passed ; but, sir, I am reminded of it in such 
a way as to make me feel it my duty to speak. Some twenty or twenty-five 
years ago there was agitation all over this country about the abolition of 
blavery. Politicians here and there had all^inds of little propositions to 
make — that you abolish it gradually — that you do this and do that — and we 
will pay you for your slaves — and we will do all kinds of things ; and while 
they were shifting and turning and adjusting here and there, William Lloyd 
Garrison declared for freedom absolute and immediate. It sounded like a 
tocsin note through this nation, and to-day there is no section of this country 
80 much benefited by that declaration, that manhood on the part of Grarrison, 
as the State which I have the honor to represent. Now, cannot we imitate 
that great example ? Cannot we adhere to principle as he did ? Do we not 
know that this system is not only false in regard to the pretended protec- 
tion which it extends to manufactures, but that the whole tariff system is 
false in its principles, and is robbery in the end ? We are aU opposed to 
protection ; but let us look at a tariff for revenue only, and let me briefly 
give you one illustration from Mr. Henry George's able article. He says : 
' What can you say for a tariff for revenue only when it imposes a tax upon 
a man in the street beating with his hammer or digging with his spade, but 
who, when his day's work is done, carries not a shilling in his pocket after 
buying the supplies for his family that night ? What will you say of a sys- 
tem that will tax that man, with ten children, for the support of the Got- 
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emmdnt, more than it taxes the man with ten millions who happens to lire 
eoonomically ? ' What would you say to a system like that ? I say, away 
with it from the beginning. I am a radical on the question of tariff reform. 
** I thank the men of the North and the West, the soldiers who came to 
free us, and in doing that I cast no reproach upon my section. We did our 
duty as we understood it, and I honor the men who met you like brave men 
in the field and compelled you to respect them. Gentlemen, you did a 
work for us in liberating us from our thraldom ; now let us come and assist 
you in liberating the whole country from commercial thraldom." 

Mr. Wallace, of Connecticut, said: " The positions taken are perfectly cor- 
rect. They are just as correct as the positions taken by John Stuart Mill 
and all the great political economists ; but the trouble is, this position is 
before the people of this country, has been before them for years, but it 
doesn't have a very decided effect upon Congress. It is theoretically correct 
and all right. All of us know that, but we want to get something that will 
take hold of Congress. We acknowledge that they are right in theory. And 
now we want to get something that will take hold of them in practice. Let 
us, for instance, direct the attention of the people to some particular class 
of men. Let us call up the ore producers or the pig-iron men. Let us get 
fifty-five million people looking in upon their monopoly.*' 

Mr. Gleason, of Blinois, said : '* I believe in the principle of free-trade, 
but I see the present necessity that if a tariff is desired, that tariff should 
be for revenue, and for revenue only. I recognize the right of no set of 
men in this country to tax me that others may be benefited in the way of 
protection. I believe the best thing you can do to-day is to make a declara- 
tion of principles intelligible to the great mass of voters, that workmen may 
understand and that people may know all about. I believe it is best for us 
here to take the enemy in front, but if it is necessary we should take them 
on the flank, and we should take them in detail. I went out last fall to 
Dakota with the object of finding a home for myself and my family, as the 
business which I am in, which is a highly protected industry, is not suffi- 
cient at the present time to sustain me as I desire. When I got into the 
prairie State I found terribly high prices on coal and a great scarcity of 
lumber, and I asked myself the question. How can people in this country 
vote for a tariff on coal and a tariff on lumber when there is such scarcity ? 
I would suggest that this meeting demand from the Forty-ninth Congress 
the immediate repeal of the tariff upon coal, upon lumber, and upon salt. 
Those are things that people understand. The men in Michigan to-day in 
the lumber district are working some as low as seventy-five cents a day, and 
they surely cannot say they are deriving any great benefit from' the tariff. I 
want a repeal of the tax upon lumber, because the tax upon lumber affects 
all the trades in which lumber is used. Again, look at the many branches 
of industry affected by the price of coal. In the north of England, where 
I resided a great many years, coal was something like a great barometer. 
When the coal trade was good the iron trade and the shipping trade were 
good ; because there is no article transported so much in England as coal. 
Coal is the great generator of steam, and every steam engine performs more 
work when the engineer can have cheap coal to use. I believe that what we 
want to-day is to adopt something the common people will understand." 

Mr. Smith, of Ohio, said : ' ' It seems to me that we must take one of two 
plans to reach a result with which we can all be satisfied, and I refer you to 
the mode in which we got back to specie payments. There were two great 
propositions— one that of Mr. McCulloch, the other that of Mr. Sherman. 
Mr. McOulloch's was to get resumption gradually by retiring four millions 
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of greenbacks a month. That was tried and abandoned. Then Mr. Sher- 
man proposed that we should come back to specie payments at a given time 
in the fattire, two or three years ahead. I think we can take a lesson from 
that. If we secure the passage of a law that would reduce the tariff such a 
per cent each year, say for five years, we would be back to free-trade, bor- 
rowing the plan that corresponds to Mr. McCulloch's. On the other hand, 
we can urge a law to take effect three or four or five years hence, bringing 
us to free-trade. Mr. Sherman's plan invoived an accumulation of gold to 
meet the time set for the resumption of specie payment. If we adopt a 
corresponding plan, getting back to free-trade in three or four or five years, 
other sources of revenue must be provided." 

Mr. Stout, of Michigan, said : '' I atn opposed to the proposition of a 
tariff for revenue only, and I am opposed to taxing tea and coffee. I advo- 
cate the policy of makiug the food, fuel, and the common necessaries of a 
people free, and that being the case, I do not want a tariff for revenue 
advocated, because in that case you must tax tea, or coffee, or something of 
that kind that does not now pay a tax. But passing that, I wish to call 
attention to some of those articles which approach the grade of raw mate- 
rial, and you will excuse me if I refer to my own State. I do not know how 
well I may reflect the views of those who are here with me, but in the local- 
lity in which I live we are quite in favor of free lumber ; we are quite in 
I favor of free salt ; we are in favor of free copper, aud we are in favor of free 
iron ore. These are some of the great industries that Michigan possesses, 
and I may, perhaps, be permitted to indulge in a little self-congratulation 
for my own State that it is varied in its industries. We have salt in bound- 
less quantities, lumber, perhaps somewhat limited now, copper enough to 
brazen the face of every protectionist in the country, and we have vast 
mines of iron. And in this connection let me state some facts pertaining 
to those interests, to see whether it is not for the interests of the people of 
the country that these articles be placed upon the free list. 

'* It is well known to you that Michigan has been a great lumber State ; 
she has furnished a large amount of the best pine lumber in the country. 
That pine lumber is fast diminishing. It is in the hands of a very few per- 
sons ; there are two individuals in the city of Detroit, and one corporation, 
which own one third of all the pine lands of Michigan. A hundred names 
can be given in Michigan who own -^^^ of all the pine lands of that State. 
Do they need protection ? To-day they are protected two dollars per thou- 
sand feet. This increases the price of our lumber, and notwithstanding 
that labor in the forests of Michigan has depreciated within the last two 
years not less than forty per cent, pine land is constantly increasing in 
value. I have before me one single instance, that of 160 acres of land in 
Lake County, located in 1855, and costing in scrip $112 ; it was sold the 
last week in October for $17,000 cash. Does this need protection at 
our hands ? Should not the tax be removed ? Should not Canadian lumber 
be let into our country duty free, that we may longer enjoy the benefits of a 
cheaper price for lumber ? Beferring again to the fact of a large number 
of acres of land held by a few individuals, let us consider for one moment 
the enormous amount that is in these few hands. Two individuals in the 
city of Detroit own pine land enough that if placed on either side of the 
Michigan Central Bailroad it would span it a mile wide. All this in the 
hands of two individuals, and yet they ask two dollars per thousand protec- 
tion. This tax is not in the interest of laboring men, for labor has depre- 
ciated in Michigan in the pine forests. It is not in the interest of the mill 
men there, but in the interest purely of the lords of the pines. We want it 
removed. 
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'' Passing this, let ns discuss the copper question ; and I may here say 
that yoa may take a car in the morning and reach in the late evening one 
mine that, with less than one million of dollars of paid-up capital, has 
diyided for the last twelve years over two millions of dollars per annum, and 
3*et asks that there remain on the statute book a law providing for four cents 
per pound duty on ingot copper. I say, away with the tax on copper also ! 
Gome, again, to the iron mines. Taking the train in the morning, you can 
reach at night a mine that twenty years ago was organized with a capital of 
$300,000, and after perhaps a year or two consumed in arranging its plant, it 
made a dividend of 90 per cent, and it has paid 90 per cent for fourteen 
years, and for the last six years has watered its capital, doubled it up, and 
still pays 90 per cent per annum. It pays more than the original capital, 
and yet has the face to ask the people of the United States that there shall 
be a tariff of 75 cents per ton upon iron ore. We say, away with this too. 

The question how to accomplish this I do not propose to discuss. I 
leave that to wiser heads than mine. But I hope this convention will go 
before Congress and speak in thunder tones, and speak specifically, and 
demand reform in this matter of taxation." 

Mr. Brownlee, of Michigan, said : "Mr. Chairman, two years ago I op- 
I)osed a reduction of the duty on raw materials for the reason that there was 
no proposition made to reduce the duties on the manufactured article. 
Now, if there is a corresponding reduction made upon manufactured arti- 
cles, I am heartily in favor of removing the duty on raw material ; but to 
remove the duty on raw material and leave the duty on the finished prod- 
uct would of course increase the protection of the manufacturer, and that 
would leave the burden on the people, where it is, and increase the profits 
of the manufacturer. 

'' Now, I know something about the pines. I have lived in Michigan 
nearly all my life. I do not think I am one of the ninety-nine that Mr. 
Stout has just referred to, but I own a little pine land, and I know this to 
be true, that the men who own pine lands reap all the benefits of the duty, 
and no other man gets a cent of it. We put it all in our pocket in what we 
call stumpage. Excuse me if I give you a little of my personal experience. 
A man came to me one day and said, ' I want to sell you 753 acres of land ; 
I want the money, and I have got to have it before twelve o'clock.' I asked 
him how much money he would take, and he told me. I said, ' I have 
never been over the land, but I will take it. ' Within six months I sold the 
pine on forty acres, and received $75 more than I paid for the entire tract. 
Now, we are the poor gentlemen that need to be protected. We do not 
want this protection for our own sake. It is only because we wish to pro- 
tect the laboring man ! When this poor laboring man, whom we love so 
much, wants an increase of wages or shorter hours of labor— and we only 
work them eleven hours in the miUs — we then do as the lumbermen of 
Muskegon did — ^we go to Canada and import 300 Canadians who will work 
for lower wages, and we import 30 of Pinkerton's men from this city with 
repeating rifles to shoot down any man that interferes with them. Now, I 
hope that Congress the coming session will remove the duty on lumber. 
We are cutting off our forests at a fearful rate, and if the duty is removed 
to-morrow, the price of lumber five years from to-day will be much higher 
than it is to-day, simply because the amount of lumber is limited, and the 
demand is constantly increasing. I think that we ought to take strong 
ground to-day in favor of reducing the duty on these raw materials. I am 
satisfied that the men who own the mines and the forests reap all the ben- 
efits that there are in protection. For instance, if a man owns a saw-mill 
and buys some logs from me, I have put the duty in my pocket before he 
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gets the logs, and it only requires more capital for him to carry on his busi- 
ness than it would under free-trade ; and of course every man beyond the 
owner of the stumpage is injured by protection ; and as the gentleman said, 
you could put the men in Michigan who own at least ninety-nine per cent of 
the pine lands in one railway car, and I do not thiuk they would crowd it 
very badly then — and most of them are millionaires. 

^* It has just been asked that I say something on salt. I looked into the 
salt question a little bit, and I found that this great salt industry that we 
hear so much about employed in 1880 1268 men in the State of Michigan. 
I found that the average wages, in the most disagreeable work in the world, 
breathing this steam from the salt-vats, with scarcely any clothing upon the 
men, were $1.37 a day, and the profits of the salt manufacturers each day, 
upon each man employed, were $1.84. That shows why they want protec- 
tion. We have a duty of, I think, twelve cents a hundred pounds upon 
salt. They want this duty to keep out Canadian salt, and the salt that they 
wish to keep out is made in this way : the Canadians have salt-wells, but 
they have no pine lumber, and have to use cord wood to evaporate the 
brine. That is, of course, very expensive. It is drawn on wagons or 
sleighs eight, ten, or twelve miles. In Saginaw the process is very different. 
When I was a boy in Bay City we had a large number of teams d[rawing the 
refuse of the saw-mills off and filling in the bayous along the Saginaw 
Biver. Now they evaporate the salt with this refuse. A gentleman who 
has manufactured salt largely in Bay City told me that he was in favor of 
repealing the duty on salt because, as he said, * My salt only costs me about 
forty-five cents a barrel, and I know that the Canadians cannot compete 
with me ; ' but of course the Salt Association — that is their name for mo- 
nopoly, it sounds better that way ; we have a great many ' associations ' in 
this country— the salt men could not trust each other, and so the salt was 
all put into a pool. If there is a hundred thousand barrels of salt sold this 
month, it makes no difference whether any of that salt is yours or not, you 
get a pro rata. One man sells all the salt to the Western farmers and pack- 
ers, and the users of salt are compelled to pay higher prices. During the 
recent strike in Saginaw for shorter hours of labor the salt men claimed 
that business was so dull that they could not possibly accede to the demand ; 
and the meeting of the Salt Association raised the price of salt." 

Mr. Eddy, of Michigan, desired a definition of the term free-trade. *' I 
found that Mr. Sherman, in Ohio, this fall, did not argue in favor of protec- 
tion, but rested satisfied with the blank assertion that all free-traders were 
for direct taxation. If free-trade is to mean direct taxation, and abolition 
of all custom-house business, as some gentlemen upon this floor would have 
it, then, sir, I am no longer a free-trader. If it is to hold the interpretation 
which has obtained from time almost immemorial, and which is accepted by 
the best authorities upon the subject — namely, opposition to all protective 
features in the levying of tariff taxes — then I am still with you. The real 
question is not so much a question between free-trade and protection as it 
is a question of reduction of taxation. Within the last five years the Gov- 
ernment of this country has taken from the people $380,000,000 more than 
was required for the ordinary expenditures of the Government, including 
interest upon the public debt. That surplus revenue has been obtained 
from two sources, the internal revenue taxes upon whiskey, tobacco, and 
luxuries of life, and the tariff taxes, mainly levied upon the necessaries of 
life. These two sources alone have yielded in the past five years $380,000,- 
000 more than the government could spend in its ordinary expenditures, 
and in paying the interest upon the public debt. Last year they yielded 
over $30,000,000 more than was required for the expenditure of the Govern- 
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ment. This proposition shonld be made plain and distinct before the peo- 
ple. Is the country prepared to see the taxation npon whiskies and tobacco 
reduced, or the tariif taxes, the taxes upon the necessaries of life ? That 
issue, I have found, has appealed to the laboring men and the farmers of 
the country, men who have never studied the tariff question and know 
nothing of it. I have found it has placed protectionists in a quandary ; 
they know not which horn of the dilemma to take.'' 

Mr. Mosher, of Iowa, said : *' The gentlemen from Michigan strike a 
chord that touches me as an absolute free-trader, and I am in a condition to 
appreciate the difference between a laborer who stands by himself and my- 
self in respect to taxation. I come from an agricultural State, the State of 
Iowa. We raise com and beef and pork. We have few of these things that 
the gentlemen have spoken of that are protected in Michigan ; but for my- 
self — and I think it is the sentiment of free-traders generally — Bepublican 
free-trader as I am, I am in favor of free-trade and direct taxation ; and I 
should dislike to see a resolution come from this committee that declared in 
favor of a tariff for revenue, because between the evils, a tariff for revenue 
or a tariff for protection, there is very little difference so far as the poor 
man is concerned. Take a simple illustration. The government raises 
over four hundred million dollars annually. The property of the United 
States is placed at forty odd billions of dollars. One per cent would be, at 
an estimate, a fair basis of taxation. The laborer, the hod-carrier, or any 
laborer in any of the vocations of life, if he were placed upon his proper 
basis of taxation, would pay a tax of one per cent upon the value of his 
property. If he was worth a hundred dollars he would pay one dollar. 
The man who stands by his side, worth a million of dollars, would pay one 
per cent, or about ten thousand dollars. Now, as the tariff is based not upon 
what men are worth, but upon what they consume, it falls with crushing 
weight upon the poor man, and allows the rich man to escape. For in- 
tance, I am well acquainted with a plasterer, a free-trader, with whom I 
have talked upon this question. I am a money leaner, and I state that 
simply that you may understand the position I occupy. He has a larger 
family than I. He works harder, and he has a bigger appetite to feed. I esti- 
mate that he pays a hundred dollars a year. He is worth perhaps a hundred 
dollars. That is a hundred per cent on what he is worth. He should 
pay one dollar. He pays |99 more than his share. I pay about a hundred 
dollars a year, and I should pay a thousand. Is it right, is it proper for a 
convention of men with the ideas that have been expressed here to-day to 
commit themselves to a theory of a tariff for revenue only. We are prac- 
tical men, and we do not propose to do anything impractical, or put our- 
selves before the country as a class of men who are demanding unreasonable 
things. We are willing to take every step in that direction. My friend 
from South Carolina referred to Garrison, who demanded immediate per- 
sonal liberty. That other great advocate and apostle of freedom, Gobden, 
demanded the immediate, absolute, and total repeal of all laws against the 
importation of com. That was in 1839, and it was a long fight of seven 
years before he gained it. But the principle was declared. I think one of 
the most iniquitous things that there is connected with this tariff business, 
this system of indirect taxation, is the fact that the burdens fall upon the 
poor, and not upon those who can pay them, allowing the rich to escape. I 
have estimated that to pay the proper share of the taxes of Mr. Yanderbilt, 
assuming him to be worth only $100,000,000, it takes 20,000 men. I know 
there are men paying my taxes. I do not pay them. I know, in the part of 
t the country where I live, this enormous drain takes away the money and ad- 
vances the rate of interest. The money-loaner is benefited by the increased 
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demand and the high rate of interest, and by escaping his share of the gov- 
emment taxation. I would be opposed to placing anything in the resoln- 
tions that would show that this body of intelligent men was in fayor of a 
tariff for revenue." 

Mr. Brownlee, of Michigan, said : *' I cannot agree with my colleague 
that we ought to ask for a tariff for revenue only, and stop there, and define 
that as free-trade, because that is not free-trade. There is another phase 
that has not been touched on by the gentleman from Iowa, and that is the 
expense of collecting a revenue tariff. We have a long frontier that needs 
to be guarded, and under any system of indirect taxation we should require 
as many Custom House officers as we have to-day. In the State where I 
live there are from five to seven hundred cars per day crossing the Detroit 
Biver. A few years ago it was proposed to bond the city of Detroit to 
build a bridge across that river for the purpose of facilitating commerce, so 
that the crossing of the river could be cheapened and the time shortened. 
I was opposed to this, and took the trouble to find out just what it cost to 
get the cars across, and how long it took to do it. The average time was 
twelve minutes, and the cost thirty cents per car. It was cheaper than it 
could be done by the bridge ; but at the same time I discovered that every 
train arriving from the West was held more than twelve times longer 
by the United States Custom House officers, in order to get the documents 
perfected, than the time required to cross the river, and the same process 
was repeated on the other side. Now, 1 am perfectly willing to go with 
these ' tariff-for-revenue-only ' gentlemen just as far as they go, and when 
they begin to drop out I will keep right on ; and I will never stop this agita- 
tion as long as I live, until we have absolute free- trade. I fought against 
slavery, and I am glad to hear the gentleman from the South thank us for 
our work. I fought against them, and now I recogniae that I am a slave, 
and I want to be emancipated myself, and I want to emancipate everybody 
else ; for the man who has earned a dollar and is not permitted to exchange 
it freely wherever and whenever and with whom he may do so to the best 
advantage, is merely a slave. 

*^ Now, I do not care about the Convention adopting thase extreme views 
of mine, but I want it distinctly understood that there are a large number 
of men in this country that want free-trade, and mean just what they say. 
My own experience has been entirely different from "Sr. Eddy's. My ex- 
perience has been that I can make five free-traders while I am making one 
tariff reformer. That has been my experience since -187?, when we com- 
menced in the Young Men's Hall in Detroit, and organized a club with 
only seven or eight, and every one of those men were, and those who are 
living to-day are, absolute free-traders. We are practical men. I will go 
with the men who want to take the duty off of salt or any other article.- I 
will increase the free list as far as I can. I will go with the men who 
are walking in that direction ; but my ultimate object is free-trade, and we 
do not want to run this thing under any false pretences. That is what I 
mean, and what I think the working element of the free-trade movement 
means." 

The Chairman, in calling attention to the fact that the time for ad- 
journment was come, emphasized the point that the Government of the 
United States has no Constitutional or other right to impose taxes on the 
people, except with the intent and result of getting money into the publio 
Treasury with which to pay the public debt, to provide for the common de- 
fence, and to promote the general welfare, and that all other tariff taxes 
called protective, levied with far different intent and result than getting 
money into the publio Treasury, ought to be utterly abolished. 
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FIRST PUBLIC MEETING. 

The first public meeting was held in the Central Music Hall, Wednesday 
evening, November 11th, 1885, at 8 o'clock. Hon. Erskine M. Phelps» 
President of the Iroquois Club, presided, and introduced the speakers of the 
evening. 

Lotdies and Oenilemen ; As a citizen of Chicago, I am happy to-night to 
welcome our illustrious guests, who will speak on free-trade, the most im- 
portant subject now before the American people. 

It is with pleasure I introduce a gentleman who has for so many years 
taken such an active interest in the subject of free-trade— Hon. J. Sterling 
Morton. 

Hon. J. Sterling Morton, of Nebraska, spoke on ** Forestry and the Tariff 
on Lumber." 

Mr. Benjamin Keece, engineer, of Toledo, O., spoke on *' Wages and the 
Tariff." 

Col. John J. Dargan, of South Carolina, spoke on " The South and the 
New Slavery." 

General M. M. Tri^bull, of Chicago, spoke on ** The Belation of Political 
Parties to Tariff Beform." 

Hon. Frank H. H]jrd, of Ohio, spoke on '^ Industrial Slavery." 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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FORESTRY AND THE TARIFF ON LUMBER. 

BY HON. J. STSBUNG MOBTOK, KEBBA8SA. 

Just as invalids talk of health, and as beggars are forever dwelling upon 
wealth, so with the people in the timberless and treeless States who are 
always thinking of waving forests and their products. In all its historic 
career the race has made no progress apparently worth mentioning, except 
when spurred by the environments of its physical conditions. Therefore it 
has been in the treeless States that the environments of prairie have taught 
the people 'the value of forests and inculcated in them an ambition to 
reforest the denuded portions of the country, so that in the State of 
Nebrasl^a, which I have the honor to represent here this evening, and where, 
in 1854, when it was first opened to settlement, scarcely a single tree to the 
inhabitant was to be found, there are now planted more than 500,000 acres 
of forest trees — this having been brought about because of the necessities 
of the race settling upon those prairies. The emigrants from timber States 
were particularly ambitious to put out forests upon the prairies, because 
they had been taught their value in their infancy. It was, therefore, quite 
proper that in Nebraska should have originated and been instituted an 
** Arbor day," set apart by statute, and consecrated to the planting of trees, 
a proclamation being issued by the executive upon each annual recurrence 
of the anniversary ; and that day has spread now until it has spread and 
been adopted in twenty-seven States, in either one form or another. It has 
also passed over the waters, and has been adopted in other countries than 
ours. 

It was announced that I was to say something upon this question of 
forestry, and in connection with that, also, something upon the subject of 
the tariff upon lumber. Having been inspired by those dwellers upon the 
prairies. Congress has taken up this question, and some years ago enacted a 
law by which the Government of the United States offers to every man who 
will go out on to the prairies and plant even a miniature forest, a donation 
of 160 acres of land. This much to get even the pictures, the slightest re- 
semblance to those grand forests which all over Michigan and Wisconsin 
have been hewn down by the woodman's axe. What I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the public to particularly in this regard is the fact that, while the 
Government on one hand offers this bounty to him who will begin the 
smallest sort of a forest, it also offers a bounty of $2 per thousand feet for 
the denudation of all the timber lands in America, and have shut out the 
products of the forests of Canada. The consistency of the two pieces of 
legislation, when brought face to face with each other, is what I desire par- 
ticularly to call your attention to ; and as regards this tariff upon lumber, 
let me refer to a thing which here in Chicago all will remember better than 
at any other place. 

I recall the night of the 9th of October, 1871, when the fire-bells first 
rang out here in Chicago, and you remember how the telegraphic instru- 
ments clicked it all over the civilized globe that this great commercial 
mart was in flames, day after day, until finally the full volume of the catas- 
trophe dawned upon the world that this great trade-centre was in ashes, and 
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that her people mourned amid the mins of their homes, their schools, and 
their churches. Aod you remember then how it went up all over the civ- 
ilized world, this prayer for depressed, stricken Chicago, and how all man- 
kind extended to this city its grand charities, until every human being felt 
proud that he was one of a race so beneficent in its tendencies, so generous 
in its acts. And then what did the United States Congress do for Chicago ? 
What could it do as a boon for her in her distress, but that done through 
her distinguished senator, Mr. Lggan, who introduced a special act of Con- 
gress to extend to the city of Chicago absolute free- trade by the importa-l 
tion of every sort of building material untaxed by an import duty— glass, i 
iron, nails, paints, oils, and, in the original bill, lumber. And it was con- 
sidered a great boon, and it was thought that the bill would pass as intro- 
duced ; but the owners of the pineries of Michigan and Wisconsin, the lum- 
ber lords of those States, chartered a train of PiUlman palace cars — it didn't 
take but a small train to haul them, too — and went down to Washington 
and pleaded with the Committee on Ways and Means that lumber might be 
stricken out, and it was stricken out, and Chicago was given free-trade in 
everything but lumber for the rebuilding of the city after the fire. It was 
recognized by the party in power, by the high protective tariffites of this 
country, that a people in distress could have no greater generosity extended 
to them than the right to buy wherever they could buy the cheapest. And 
if free-trade was a good thing for Chicago, after having been burned over 
only three or four dAys or a week — if it was a good thing for the rehabilita- 
tion of this great mart of commerce, free-trade in lumber and in all build- 
ing material, let me ask why it would not be also a good thiug for the settle- 
ment, for the civilizing and upbuilding of these prairies where I live, over 
which the fires have rolled every autumn for a hundred centuries, until not 
a single vestige of anything to build with was left on the face of the earth. 

I understand perfectly well that these people who advocate freedom for 
commerce are called cranks, just as those men were called cranks who first 
advocated freedom for the slaves in this country. But I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact here that the slave of the South was a slave because all of 
his earnings was subject to protection and seizure by another. He was a 
100 per cent slave, because all his earnings were taken from him ; and 
it seems to me that under the present protective tariff the farmer who pays a 
tax equal to 25 per cent ad vcdorem on all the lumber he uses while he works 
in the furrows of the fields of the Northwest, only lacks 75 per cent of being 
just as much a slave as the colored man was in the South before the war. 
He is 25 per cent a slave, for under the manipulation of this favored class, 
the tariff taxes of the country have been arranged so that all of us are taxed 
to enrich a few of us, while the true faith of the Western free-trader, as I 
understand it, is formulated simply in these words : " The Government of 
the United States has no constitutional or other right to impose taxes on the 
people, except with the intent and result of getting money into the public 
treasury with which to pay the public debt, to provide for the common 
defence, and to promote the general welfare." And all tariff taxes called 
" protective," laid with far different intent and result than getting money 
into the public treasury, ought to be utterly abolished. And in that, it 
seems to me, is the gospel of the new Abolition party — that is to say, the 
party of commercial freedom, the party that would now— man having been 
freed in this country, labor having been freed, speech haying been freed, 
the press having been freed, — extend the blessings of liberty to commerce 
all over the globe. 
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WAGES AND THE TARIFF. 

BT BENJAMIN BEECE» TOIiEDO, OHIO. 

Hating tinder my charge and direction some 2000 men, who are engaged 
in various forms of constructiye work, my attention has natnrally been 
drawn to study the effect of a protective tariff upon wages. The more I 
have studied the question the more have I become convinced that a protec- 
tive tax is as great a burden upon industry as any other form of tax, and a 
(war tariff, in times of peace, simply indicates that it taxes the laborer as 
much to foster the pet industries of our country as it did to protect our 
whole Government and people from the assaults of organized rebellion. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PBODUCTION. 

In order, then, to discover the true workings of a protective tariff upon 
wages, we will examine into the various elements of our productive forces, 
and see in what manner, and to what degree, each is affected by legislation. 
No one will pretend that government has the power to create new forces, 
for it can only avail itself of the forces provided by nature. Could govern- 
ment create or direct these forces by any inherent power or authority, taxes 
would be unnecessary, and the fiat of government would be all sufficient. 
But no work, however humble and insignificant, is ever undertaken by the 
State without an appropriation, which appropriation is supplied by a levy 
on the energy and forces of society, by a system which we term taxation. 
Bivers and harbors are improved by a national taxation. For canals built 
by State governments revenue is derived by State taxation. For the polic- 
ing, lighting, paving, or furnishing water to a municipality, a tax levy is 
made upon the citizens, and the State is compelled to use the same methods, 
and avails itself of the same revenues in the construction of any public 
works or improvements as would be used by an individual or corporation. 
Let us divide the productive agencies of the nation under three he3ids : 

1. Nature's forces, embracing the soil and all that it contains upon its 
surface, such as trees, native grasses, etc., and all beneath its surface, such 
as minerals, etc., together with the climate, which exercises a marvellous 
influence in many of the manufacturing arts, and is one of the chief ele- 
ments of agriculture. 

2. For convenience in analysis, capital, or the proceeds of past labor 
available for further production. 

3. Labor, which is much influenced by the energy and intelligence of the 
people, 

natube's fobges. 

It is evident that if the Government could render the soil more fertile, 
the mines richer, and the minerals more accessible, it would add directly to 
the productive forces of the country, and would lessen the amount of labor 
or energy required to obtain given results, or with the same amount of 
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labor greater results would be obtained. In other words, labor would re- 
ceive a greater reward or more wages in return for its energy. 

But where physical difficulties are encountered physical forces must be 
used to surmount them, and in this manner the dry plains of Colorado are 
rendered fertile fields by irrigatioM, and the swamp lands of Ohio haye been 
turned into rich alluvial farms by drainage, and not by legislative resolu- 
tions or executive proclamations. The same may be said of the climate. 
The Government is powerless to change it, and each time the signal officer 
hoists the storm flag to warn the mariner of the impending danger the 
Government betrays its impotence to avert it. 

CAFITAIi, LABOB, AND GOVEBNMENT. 

Admitting, then, that Government has no power to change nature's forces 
of production by legislative enactment, it remains to be seen what influence 
it exerts over capital, which we have classed as the second element of pro- 
duction. 

Since none, I trust, have become so idolatrous in their patriotic worship 
of government as to ascribe to it creative force or power, it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the fact that governments are unable to create capital, which, 
being the product of past labor available for further production, can only 
be derived through labor, and, insomuch as governments draw more or less 
largely upon the savings of labor in the form of taxes, the wages of the 
laborer are lessened by the amount of taxes taken from him, with what 
result it is my purpose to inquire. 

The chief province of government is to protect the person and property 
of its citizens, and to secure to the individual the full reward of his energy 
and prudence, less the cost of the protection it affords him, which cost is 
taken from him in the form of taxes. The more complete this security, the 
more is man's energy stimulated to further activity, and the less we find 
man disposed to exert himself in the acquisition of that which society fails 
to secure to him. From this it seems that governments can aid production 
by taking from society so much force and energy as is necessary to protect 
and secure to each individual his life and property. For no man will toil 
for a result unless he knows he will be secure in its possession ; and as 
present wages are directly afl'ected by the amount saved from the product 
of past labor, or what we term capital, any policy of government which 
secures to each his earnings and protects him in the enjoyment of his sav- 
ings will necessarily tend to increase the aggregate savings, from which are 
derived the tools and means of present production, which tools and means 
add largely to the remuneration of the laborer for his toil. Thus all forms 
of machinery are derived from the proceeds of past labor, and by the use of 
this machinery the laborer is enabled to increase the product of his labor 
many fold. But in order that men shall work for and deny themselves to 
acquire these labor-saving aids, they must feel secure in their possession ; 
and where this security is not extended, as in the more barbarous tribes, 
the inhabitants live from hand to mouth, and possess little but the actual 
necessities for subsistence. It matters not whether the inhabitants of a 
country are robbed by their fellows because of the insufficiency of police 
protection — pillaged by neighboring states or revolutionary parties by reason 
of inadequate means of defence — whether despoiled by tyrannical rulers or 
taxed beyond limit by weak or corrupt government, the result is the same, 
and the disposition to accumulate is correspondingly dwarfed and re- 
strained. Much of our prosperity is due to the general respect for the laws 
and the security of life and property which our Government affords, while 
in undeveloped Mexico, though rich in mineral wealth, fertile fields, and 
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produotive climate^ no such State of indastrial prosperity is fonncl, notwith- 
standing her protectiye tariff. In free- trade England, though taxes are 
relatively high for the maintenance of its royal household and the interest 
on an enormous public debt, still the taxes are judiciously levied, and the 
other conditions of security so hrmly established that in no equal compass 
of territory upon the face of the globe do we see such a high plane of in- 
dustrial activity and development reached, and in no other country of 
Europe do we find labor so highly paid ; while in free-trade Turkey, where 
the elements of security are wanting and taxes unduly levied, we find in- 
dustrial torpor, laborers without ambition, working without energy. The, 
remuneration of such labor must of necessity be small. These illustrations 
will suffice to show how intimately a country's prosperity and the reward 
of labor are blended with the wise administration of such laws as secure to 
its citizens the full measure of their earnings. 

The great stimulant to energetic action is the anticipated reward ; and if 
properly directed this reward will correspond and be equal to the amount 
of energy expended by the laborer. So with diminished energy, which 
comes of insecurity, wages will decrease, for the result of labor ultimately 
governs the rate of wages. No wonder, then, that, while thrift and enter- 
prise are two of the distinguishing characteristics of the protected American 
and the free-trade Englishman, shiftlessness and indolence, are equally so of 
the protected Mexican and the f ree-trade Turk*. Judged by this principle, 
it will be seen that a tariff, whether for revenue or for protection, insomuch 
as it deprives the laborer of a part of his reward, must diminish wages ; 
but as that part which goes to revenue, when judiciously expended, is used 
to protect the laborer in the free use of the remainder, he is really benefited 
by its payment. 

But the part which goes to protect his neighbor's interests is a loss which 
the laborer suffers without recompense, and . it operates as a perpetual 
mortgage upon the earnings of productive labor to increase the reward of 
those whose labor is less productive. 



THE INTFTiTJQENCE 07 LABOB. 

Nor must the intelligence of the laborer, as an important factor, in pro- 
ductive forces be forgotten. Only those who have had experience in the 
working of unskilled and uneducated men can realize the amount of wasted 
force and energy which comes of that misdirection due to prejudice and 
ignorance, or the amount of patience and perseverance required to teach 
this class of men the proper application of the simplest mechanical forces. 
The persistent opposition of the ignorant to the use of improved tools and 
methods, because the same are new, is also a source of constant annoyance 
and embarrassment. But if this ignorance is observable with us, how much 
more must it reduce the effective labor of those less enlightened countries 
where this prejudice is almost universal, and where labor-saving devices are 
regarded as the enemies of the laborer ! But the advantages derived by the 
superior intelligence and greater energy of our farmers, by our ingenious 
machinery and cheap transportation, is being neutralized by the operations 
of our protective tariff. Our very energy and ingenuity lead to a production 
which is greater than our capacity for consumption, and extended markets 
are required to give constant employment to our laborers. But that narrow 
policy of government which, by a protective tariff, keeps out the products 
of other lands simply results in keeping our own surplus products in. We 
are now suffering from the effects of this restriction to trade, and even our 
exports of grain are rapidly and constantly diminishing. 
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But low in the scale of intelligence as are many of the European work- 
men, they are infinitely superior to the workmen of Asiatic countries, and 
in most of the manufacturing arts, by the use of improved tools and 
machinery, and by the skill which comes of the minute division of labor, 
the European performs many times as much, in a given time, as the Hindoo 
or Chinaman ; and as wages are derived from the product of labor, the Gau* 
casian receives a corresponding higher rate of wages than does the Mongo- 
lian. And the countries of Asia, though paying a very low rate of wages, 
have always attracted the avarice and rapacity of commercial nations, be- 
cause of the immense profits this Asiatic trade affords. 

Surely, with our surplus natural wealth we cannot fear a struggle in 
which intelligence must triumph. Exchange of commodities with savages 
who place no value on their time, but subsist by robbery and the chase, at 
a very early day afforded the more daring traders royal profits by exchang- 
ing the gewgaws of civilization for furs, roots, herbs, and shells. 

THE NEW SOUTH. 

The remarkable industrial development of the South following the close 
of the war is so cogent an illustration of how little wages affect exchanges, 
that I will here present it. Prior to the war and before the emancipation 
of the slaves the South was dependent upon the North for nearly every 
kind of manufactured goods, although, judged by the wages test, the South 
with its slave labor should have flooded the markets of the North with the 
manufactured products of its unpaid slaves. On the contrary, the products 
of the Northern workshops were found in every Southern market. It is 
amusing to hear the prattle about competing with the pauper labor of 
Europe, when thirty years ago our mechanics successfully competed with 
slave labor within the borders of our own country. It is asked how this 
competition could be successful. Why, by reason of superior intelligence, by 
that energy which stimulates the free man to exertion, and by that thrift 
and consequent increase of capital, which comes of securing to the workman 
the product of his labor, the Northern manufacturer could pay high wages 
to his workmen and still retain a larger profit for his remuneration than 
could the Southerner attain with his ignorant, wasteful, unpaid slaves. 
With the conditions changed consequences have modified, for to-day with 
the slaves emancipated and labor rewarded in some branches of manufactur- 
ing, the South is threatening the supremacy of the North, and only a short 
time ago the cotton manufacturers of New England were demanding lower 
rates of freight to retain their trade in the Western and Southwestern 
markets ; in other words, the fully developed matron of the North is asking 
protection against the infant-suckling of the South. 

THE WASTE OP *' PBOTECTION.'* 

As it is evident that the State can bring no new forces into existence, but 
can only avail itself of existing forces in the manifold purposes of govern- 
ment, it becomes us to examine if the forces diverted by a protective tariff 
tend to an aggregate greater production for an equal amount of labor, and 
if the protective tariff does not effect this result it manifestly cannot in- 
crease wages. It is in the very nature of man to seek the accomplishment 
of results with the smallest degree of effort and to gratify his desires with 
the least possible exertion. To this principle we are indebted for all the 
labor-saving machinery which now performs so conspicuous a part in almost 
all branches of industry. And in the performance of any work, the chief 
aims are to save labor and energy and to augment results. It stands to 
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reason, then, that, governed by this principle, man will invest his capital 
and labor in those branches of industry which offer the greatest remunera- 
tion, and will avoid those which give but scanty returns. If labor can ob- 
tain a greater reward by an exchange of products than by a direct produc- 
tion, capital and labor will naturally follow the course of greatest remuner- 
ation, and acquire by exchange those commodities which would require a 
greater exertion to produce direct. 'Tis true iron ore might remain un- 
mined but simply for the reason that it could be obtained by exchange with 
less labor than is required to mine it, which is tantamount to saying that 
labor would receive a larger reward in making an exchange for iron than in 
digging it from the mine. Let us suppose two lumbermen in Michigan, 
engaged in manufacturing lumber, at the end of the year cast their accounts, 
and find the season' s labor has brought to them a good living, or gratified 
desires, and left a balance of 100,000 feet of lumber. Needing a new engine 
for the mill, they exchange 60,000 feet of lumber for the engine, and then 
find the result of the year's work to be gratified desires, a new engine, and 
50,000 feet of lumber ; but discovering iron ore in the neighborhood of 
their forest, and needing another engine, they conclude to build it them- 
selves ; and as they cannot compete with other communities in the con- 
struction of engines, a tax equal to 25,000 feet of lumber is levied on the 
foreign engine to protect them. The necessity for a tariff indicates that 
more labor is required to manufacture than to obtain the engine by ex- 
change ; and as the time and labor consumed in manufacturing the engine 
themselves represent the value of 75,000 feet of the 100,000 feet of lumber 
which was the result of the two men's labor when engaged in making lum- 
ber, but 25,000 feet remains to them, leaving for the second year's work 
gratified desires, an engine, and 25,000 feet of lumber, a clear loss to the in- 
dividuals engaged and to the country at large of 25,000 feet of lumber. 

The experiment thus shoving a loss of 25,000 feet of lumber for the 
year's work would naturally lead to an abandonment of engine-building as 
being unprofitable to labor, but the protective legislation which was brought 
into existence to enable these men in the capacity of miners and machi- 
nists to build engines now acts as restrictive legislation, which prevents a 
complete return to lumber-making ; for when they try to exchange 50,000 
feet of lumber for an engine, the legislative tax of 25,000 feet of lumber, or 
its equivalent in money, to be paid direct, is just equal to the tax which 
nature demands in additional energy and time consumed in the manufacture 
of the engine ; so whichever horn of the dilemma the lumbermen choose, 
they find their year's profits reduced by 25,000 feet of lumber as compared 
with the profits made prior to this protective tax on engines and restrictive 
tax on lumber, so that this boasted protection instead of removing or de- 
creasing the natural difficulties in the way of profitable engine-building 
only places artificial restrictions in the way of the lumbermen, and the 
profits of their business are reduced to the level of those of the engine- 
builder, and it is left them to choose as to which line of industry they will 
follow. 

AMERICA vs. EUBOPE. 

If the protective tariff tends to decrease the result or wages of labor, it is 
naturally asked why thousands of Europeans, including Enjglishmen, fiock 
to our shores to better their condition. More particularly is this question 
asked concerning the Englishman, who comes from a revenue-tariff country. 
The question is pertinent, and deserves consideration. As before shown, 
the great requisites of production are nature's forces, capital, and labor. 
Of the three, nature's forces alone are fixed and stationary, capital and labor 
being migratory, seeking at all times the most remunerative markets. 
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Natural forces being equal, wages can only be increased by a reduction of 
the share awarded to capital, and, conversely, the share given to capital can 
only be increased by a diminution in the amount paid to labor. But when 
the allotment to capital and the share allowed to labor both augment it 
shows that nature's forces are more active and prolific. Judged by this test, 
what shall we say of our own country, which has not only attracted the 
labor, but also the capital, of Europe ? If the better wages here paid were 
taken from the profits of capital, foreign capital would haye been invested 
elsewhere. If, on the other hand, the large returns to capital had been 
derived by taking from the earnings of the laborer, the foreign workman 
wpuld never have come to us. It is plain, since both labor and capital 
receive greater returns here than are received by them in European coun- 
tries, we must look to the activity and fruitfulness of nature for the cause, 
and with our prairies, forests, and minerals we need not look far to be con- 
vinced. Any economic policy which will reduce the product of a given 
amount of labor must diminish either rent, wages, capital, or all of them 
combined. While our public lands, open for settlement, tend to keep down 
the demands of rent, I propose to show the protective tariff takes from the 
reward of labor and the profits of capital to enhance the share paid to rent. 
Let us examine into this. In nothem Michigan and Wisconsin we have 
immense pine forests, covering millions of acres of land. But a few miles 
across lake or river is the Dominion of Canada, with its large tracts of pine. 
Labor and capital being shifting seek the field of greatest profit, while land 
is of necessity immovable. The labor and capital of Canada is thus free to 
cross lake or river, while the land, with its forests, must remain as nature 
placed it. A protective tariff is levied upon lumber, and the natura] re- 
sources of Canada are denied admittance to our shores ; but Canadian labor 
and capital, seeking the most profitable employment, enter to compete with 
our capital and labor, and thus, by increasing the number of laborers and 
the amount of capital in competition, it reduces the share or wages of the 
laborer and of capital, to be absorbed by rent or the owners of trees in the 
stump, and has resulted in increasing the price of pine lands from a few 
cents to many dollars per acre, while wages have suffered frequent reduc- 
tions. In the same manner it might be shown that much of the tariff on 
iron goes not to labor and capital, but to rent, as represented by royalty 
paid for the ore before it has been touched by the miner. 

HOW WAGES ABB DIMINISHED. 

Any and all Increase in the cost of raw material, whether by reason of 
exorbitant rent, natural difficulties, or a protective tariff, must of necessity 
diminish wages, and to the free importation of material is due the high 
rate of wages paid in England, as compared with the protected Continental 
countries of Europe. When England imports raw material free it indicates 
that she imports it for a less price than she can obtain it direct from her 
own resources, and the cheaper the material is the more she can expend in 
labor working it, and the wider will be her range of markets. In this way 
England has stretched her commercial arms to the four quarters of the 
globe, and gathered to herself material from the natural resources of the 
world for the benefit of her workshops, from which she again sends forth 
the finished product. 

How, then, is labor directly affected by the protective tariff ? Suppose 
an article in England costs $1 ; upon that article we place a protective tax 
of 60 per cent. At first the manufacturer increases wages 20 per cent, and 
takes to himself the full benefit of the 60 per cent protection, which he 
adds to the price of his goods ; but home competition gradually reduces this 
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price, and with such reduction the employer insists upon a reduction of 
wages. Let us now say that home competition has reduced the price of the 
article to $1.25, followed by a reduction of wages in consequence of snch 
diminished price. Suppose the laborers organize a strike, as is now the 
case with the nail-makers. The very fact of the low price of the nails indi- 
cates an abundant supply, and the manufacturers shut down their shops, 
which results in an immediate advance of the price of nails, say, 10 per cent 
each month — a tolerably good interest in these days ; but before nails from 
abroad can come in to supply a short market, the advance must be 35 per 
cent, which at 10 per cent per month would cause a lockout of three and a 
half months, a longer time than the men can support themselves in idle- 
ness, and they are forced to succumb from sheer want because the manu- 
facturer had a 60 per cent margin of protection against the workman. But 
how in England, with its freer policy ? The English workman strikes, and 
the Englishman is only protected against his workmen to the extent of the 
transportation of foreign products to his market, which we will call 5 per 
cent. Can it not be seen so soon as the market reaches a point of 6 per 
cent advance the manufacturer must succeed or surrender his trade to for- 
eigners, and lose his markets. Bather than do this he will meet his work- 
men upon a more equitable basis than will the man who has no fears of the 
future of his business, because of the 60 per cent protection the Govern- 
ment grants him against the laborer. 

For the reasons above given the laborers of England have fewer strikes 
than ours. The freedom of exchange and the absence of protection to 
either class results in more fairness and the greater moderation of both. 
Strikes are opposed to freedom, and we are all opposed to strikes. Why, 
then, should the laboring classes appear as supplicants for favor at the 
hands of our legislators, when they appear as freemen, demanding free- 
trade as the price of free labor, and show themselves worthy of those stanch, 
true, and patriotic free-traders of the Bevolution, who, in Boston, cast the 
taxed tea into the sea, and made a teapot of Boston harbor ? No, gentle- 
men, it is not laws to protect you that you need ; it is laws to make you 
free. It is not organized strikes that will advance your material interests, 
but the removal of that protective tariff which in times of suspended oper- 
ations enables the manufacturer to starve you out while he enjoys added 
profits on the stock he has on hand. 
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BT JOHN J. DASGAN, S0X7TH CAROLINA. 

When I entered the city of Chicago yesterday evening I entered with a 
firm resolve to keep cool. I entered knowing that I was coming among a 
people who were celebrated for keepiog cool, and that immediately upon 
learning the fact that I was from the South, they would believe that I could 
not keep cool. I went into the Convention this morning resolving again 
and again that though I had read the works of Mr. Wells, and though I had 
had my mind fired by the declaration of antl-tariif principles in the works 
of Mr. Sumner, Mr. George, and others whom I expected to meet here — 
men from whom I had learned, and did not dare to hope I could teach any- 
thing — when I came into that Convention, I came with a resolution to keep 
oool, to absolutely say nothing, and to be as little conspicuous as possible. The 
debate waxed warm, my heart got warmed up, and somehow or other, before 
I knew what I was doing, I found myself standing on the floor, calling out 
*' Mr. President." When I realized my situation it was a desperate feeling. 

And this is not said to amuse you, but it is a fact. I felt that I had prob- 
ably made a false step. I could almost imagine that I saw you peer around 
my girth to see if you could see six daggers lodging thereabout. I could 
almost see you peep into my pockets to see if a couple of six- shooters were 
not protruding themselves therefrom. But above all did I feel afraid to say 
anything in reference to free-trade, because I knew of the readiness with 
which you would suspect that I had come before you to advocate nullifi- 
cation as the best method of getting clear of tariff oppressions ; and I felt 
that you would think, if I failed in that I would say the next step, gentle- 
men, is secession. Probably you can never know— because you would have 
to be exactly in my situation to know — the delight, the inexpressible grati- 
fication, that filled my heart as my imagination carried me back to my 
home, and I thought of what I could tell there of my reception in Chicago. 
I felt my Southern blood leap in every vein. I have had receptions, gentle- 
men, before Southern audiences ; I have had them kindly extended to me, 
but I say now, without reserve, that I have never had a reception so cor- 
dial as that extended to me by my Northern friends to-day, and I am 
going back home to say to them that under my eyes the bloody shirt has 
been torn to tatters, and its miserable rags swept out of sight forever. 
This is the proudest occasion of my life. The committee asked me to 
speak to-night, and when I protested, they said : " We want you to speak 
because we believe that you can do good, by bringiug about an under- 
standing between the two great sections recently at war." 

I think the fundamental mistake which we make in declaring our prin- 1 
ciples is that we do not realize that the masses of the people are more intel-| 
ligent and far more honest than they have ever been given credit for. So 
far as I have read history, I have learned that the men who have boldly de- 
clared their convictions are the men who have served the world, and men 
who are ** artful dodgers*' are better fit for dens of thieves than to lead 
honest movements. Now, if one believes in free-trade absolute, it becomes 
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him to so declare. You all remember the straggle between Martin Lather 
and the philosophical Erasmas, who thought Martin was a great crank. He 
said the people were not ready for Protestantism, and its promulgation 
would result in disaster. Luther thought it always expedient to declare 
the truth, and the result is seen in the Protestantism of to-day, which 
has done so much for the world. The result has shown that Lather was 
right. 

There were a lot of men during the Bevolution called "Tories." 
They believed there had been abuses in the Government of the colonies, 
but they did not believe in separation from England, because England was 
too powerful to be coped with. But Washington and John Adams, and 
others too numerous to mention, said : " No ! A principle has been vio- 
lated. Taxation without representation is a principle we are ready to make 
any sacrifice upon. Let us come out for it, and do anything else for it. " 
And behold ! as the result of that declaration of principle the American 
republic arose— the grandest nation on earth. 

In the Convention which adopted the constitution under which we live 
there were many men who did not believe in slavery, but the country was agi- 
tated, and the result was a compromise which embodied in the constitution 
a recognition of slavery. In doing it they brought together two antagonis- 
tic principles — the principle of freedom for which they were fighting, and 
slavery. It came home to their descendants afterward in that terrible war 
which devastated the country. Had all compromise been rejected, and the 
States desiring slavery been told to stand back, they would have surrendered 
their claim, and have been glad to go in under the banner of freedom. Had 
not Henry Clay— who was a compromise man — brought forward his com- 
promise measures in 1832, when nullification was attempted in South Caro- 
lina, the war of the rebellion would have been avoided, slavery annihilated, 
and free trade secured ; because without compromise the United States 
would have struck, and that would have been the end of the whole busi- 
ness. In the days just before the war we of the South hated the Aboli- 
tionists—Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Henry Ward Beecher, 
and Horace Greeley. You must excuse us, as that is the way it looked to 
us ; but it was through such men as those I have named that slavery was 
abolished in this country. It was not through any compromiRcrs. Who had 
any idea that slavery would be blotted out in twenty years ? But no com- 
promise brought about the abolition of slavery. I like to quote a sentence 
from Mr. Tennyson— I hate to call' him Lord Tennyson, for I am sure he 
was ''kicked up-stairs." The sentiment is, ** Because right is right, to fol- 
low the right is wisdom in the scorn of consequence." We of the South 
thought you of the North loved money, and we called you ** counter- 
jumpers ;*' but we found those counter-jumpers about the ugliest customers 
ever met with on the battle-fields of Virginia. We hope and believe that we 
sustained our reputation for courage, too. 

Now, a word with reference to free-trade, and I am done. I am a believer 
in absolute free-trade and direct taxation. Of course I am opposed to a 
tariff for protection, for the reason that it robs Peter to p a y Panl . It 
takes from the poor man and gives to the rich man. Under the tariff for 
revenue the man who has ten children and works in the street for daily 
bread pays more taxes than the bachelor worth ten millions, who lives eco- 
nomically. Can that stand when fairly discussed ? I would like to see the 
free-traders openly declare that their purpose is to obtain absolute free-trade 
by moderate and gradual reductions. I believe if that declaration is 
made openly and candidly it will win ten votes to one over the other course. 
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TARIFF REFORM. 

BY QXNSBAIi M. M. TBUMBULL, CHICAGO. 

Whether this Conference shall result in the formation of a free-trade 
party or not, I trast that it will, at least, result in the creation of a free- 
trade sentiment that shall act upon the existing parties, and compel them 
to do justice by liberating the industries of the country from th<) oppres- 
sive taxation imposed upon them all under the false pretence of protecting 
some of them from injurious foreign competition. 

I trust that we shall organize a free-trade sentiment that in due time will 
crystallize itself into an active political campaign against that aristocratic 
system of class legislation, which is building mountainous monopolies in 
this country under cover of the impudent imposture that they are necessary 
and useful to extend the area of industrial employments, and make high 
wages for the workingman — a system that nourishes a whole poorhouse 
full of what it calls infant industries out of the public taxes, as if they were 
so many orphan children requiring charity ; which pretends that it is a wise 
and prudent economy to nurse and sustain those '' infants" at the public 
expense until the coming of that impossible time, which never comes, when 
they shall be able and willing to protect and support themselves. It is a 
perverse quality of those infants that they never come of age ; in fact, the 
longer they continue in existence the younger and more ravenous they grow. 

Some of the older members of this Conference have borne their part in the 
great struggle for the freedom of man ; and now the younger members of it 
must prepare themselves to perform their part in the '' impending conflict'* 
against the slavery of trade. I am sorry that my own party, after having 
made for itself an honorable and a brilliant record in behalf of slavery in 
one direction, should abdicate its office in its old age, and become conserva- 
tive of slavery in another. And I am equally sorry that the Democratic 
party did not have the moral stamina and the political sagacity to seize the 
vacant throne and lead the new generation in the new crusade for liberty to 
buy and to sell. It is not enough that my hands are free if I may not 
spend their earnings where I please. 

The reasons why the Democratic party failed to seize the opportunity 
offered it are mysterious to me. Was it insincere in its platforms of 1876 
and 1880, or was it afraid of party defeat ? Was it afraid of the new slave 
oligarchy, the protected monopolists who share with the Government itself 
in the power to tax the people ? Was it afraid of the conspiracy of protected 
capital ? Was it afraid of the mill-owners and mine-owners who are per- 
mitted by the law to exclude foreign productions and import foreign pro- 
ducers ; who are permitted to shut out of the country the foreign goods that 
compete with them, and to bring into the country the foreign labor that 
competes with their workingmen ? Was it afraid of that immoral partner, 
ship which is assisted by the law to fix prices, to limit production, and make 
poverty ? Among the infant industries brought into being and nourished 
by the protective tariff is the manufacture of scarcity. Let it be the busi- 
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ness of this Conference to stiffen the spine of the Democratic party, if such 
a feat as that is possible to be done. 

I may be somewhat partisan and a little yain, but I entertain the opinion 
that tariff reform will come, and that when it does come, it will come at the 
hands of the Bepnblican party. My reasons for thinking so are these : I 
know that the Bepnblican party is honeycombed with free-traders. As we 
nsed to say in the army, " the woods are fall of *em ;" and I also know that 
the Democratic party is honeycombed with protectionists. The timber 
opposite is fall of them. If the Bepnblican party is to become the pro- 
tectionist party of the country, and the Democratic party the free-trade 
party, they must make an exchange of prisoners between them. There are 
tens of thousands of free-traders held as prisoners to-day by the Bepubli- 
cans, and tens of thousands of protectionists are prisoners in the hands of 
the Democrats. As for myself, I will never go over to the Democratic 
party until I am regularly and properly exchanged. 
I I pin my free-trade faith to the Bepublican party largely from what I saw 
' of both parties at their national conventions. I saw the Bepublicans adopt 
a protection platform with free-trade qualifications to it, and I saw the 
Democrats adopt a free-trade platform with important protection exceptions 
and provisos. As a free-trader,' I would rather trust a protection party that 
promises to go forward toward free-trade than a free-trade party that prom- 
ises to go backward toward protection. 

And I am further strengthened in my faith when I hear the Democrats 
of Ohio clamoring for a higher tariff on wool, while the Bepublicans of 
Massachusetts are demanding that the import duties on that important 
raw material shall be reduced or abolished altogether. 

Perhaps I shall be told that the Republicans of Massachusetts have not 
made any such demand. Well, in those exact words they have not, bat I 
suppose that Congress has enough sense to take a hint. At their late con- 
vention the Bepublicans of Massachusetts declared themselves in favor '' of 
any revisions, reforms, and reductions in the duties on imports as may 
benefit our labor and our industries." If this means anything, it means that 
the tariff needs revision, and revision is in the direction of reform, and re- 
form means a reduction, and not an increase, of the duties upon imports. 
When a Massachusetts Bepublican tells me that he is in favor of a reduction 
of the duties upon imports, I think I have a right to suppose that he means 
wool, and iron, and coal, and dyestuffs, and all the other raw materials that 
enter into the manufactures of that State. If he does not mean these 
things, let him tell us frankly what he does mean, so that we all may under- 
stand him. 

Just after the war there was a colored minister down South, who was 
preaching one Sunday against that human weakness known as petty larceny, 
and especially that chronic form of it so prevalent in the Southern climate, 
called '' chicken-stealing." His criticisms fitted his congregation like the 
paper on the wall— so close indeed as to be uncomfortably personal ; and at 
last a member in considerable pain rose and inquired, *' Who is de brudder 
alludin' at?*' If the Massachusetts Bepublicans when they demanded a 
reduction of the duties on imports did not mean wool, what were they 
alludin* at ? 

Perhaps a key to the platform of 1885 may be found in the platform of 
1884. In that year the Massachusetts Bepublicans said : " We advocate 
tariff laws which, while furnishing necessary revenue, shall favor the labor 
and industrial enterprises of the country, and not assail them. " It appears 
from that resolution that there are some tariff laws upon the statute-book 
that actually " assail " the industrial enterprises of the country, while pre. 
tending to protect them. This presents to us again the ancient illustration 
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of the wolf protecting the sheep, for the Bepublicans of Massachusetts evi. 
dently think that a tariff on wool protects the industrial enterprises of the 
country in a similar way. They have discovered, at last, that a protective 
tariff on wool insures to the workingman and his family a scanty supply of 
blankets and of cloths. It also insures him that what little he gets of them 
shall be of inferior quality. They have found out that a protective tariff 
on wool actually " assails" the cloth -making and the tailoring industrial 
enterprises. They therefore *' insist upon a reduction of the customs 
duties, because of the dangerous surplus in the Treasury." Here is a con. 
fession that tariff taxation should be reduced because the taxes collected by 
it are not needed by the Government, and this confession includes within 
it the minor proposition that import duties should be imposed '^ for revenue 
only," because if levied for any other purpose it is of no consequence 
whether the Government is able to squander the avails of them or not. If 
the protection doctrine is true, the Government has no right to thrust its 
necessities into a problem where they do not belong. A tariff levied for 
protection has done its duty when it has raised the price of the protected 
article, and government has no right to say that it does not need the money 
wrung from the consumer. If the protection principle is true, it is the duty 
of the Government to spend the money economically, if that will get rid of 
it ; if not, then extravagantly. If it is not able to squander it, then its duty 
is to see that it be stolen rather than American industry should be unpro. 
tected. 

I am further strengthened in my faith when, in addition to the large 
number of conscious free-traders that I find in the Republican party, there 
is a still greater number there who are free-traders without knowing it. For 
instance, I find an important Bepublican journal, published every evening 
in the city of Chicago, talking like this : 

" There is a pressing demand from all parts of the country for a repeal of 
the import duties on print paper and on all the ingredients that enter into 
its manufacture. Congress should act promptly in this matter, and in every 
other case where unconscionable manufacturers attempt to rob the public 
by combination or conspiracy for purposes of extortion. A tariff for pro- 
tection is a good thing ; but when the protected interests show themselves 
unworthy of it by taking advantage of the tariff to turn robbers, there is 
only one alternative, and that is a repeal of tariff duties." 

Here, you see, is a free-trade Bepublican journal laboring under the 
flighty hallucination that it is a protectionist newspaper. I do not think 
that any stronger free-tradeism than that extract will be heard in this Con- 
vention, and I doubt if Mr. Beecher, with all his wonderful powers, can be 
more truthfully descriptive in his criticisms of the protective system. But 
the most wonderful thing about it is that this very free-trade newspaper will 
more likely ridicule and condemn this Conference for organizing a move- 
ment to relieve it of the extortion to which it is subjected every day in the 
year by the tariff on print paper and all the ingredients that enter into its 
manufacture. But as the poet says : 

" *Ti8 the old f-tory, ever the blind world 
Knows not its at gels of deliverance." 

"We would deliver this newspaper from the tyranny of which it complains, 
and instead of gratitude it returns us blows. We would repeal the protec- 
tive tariff, not on print paper only, but on writing-paper, and on wall- 
paper, and wrapping-paper, and every other kind of paper, and on books. 
We would not limit justice to ourselves and our own families and our own 
trades — we desire to make it universal. There was an old deacon who 
used to live in Ashtabula County, Ohio, In the early days, and, like this news- 
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paper, he was partial and delnsive even in his prayers. Every night and 
morning he used to pray the Lord to ** bless the people of Ohio and the 
western part of Pennsylvania. " This newspaper prays the Lord every night 
and morning to repeal the duties on print paper, and on all the ingredients 
that enter into its manufacture. Its prayer includes more than it intended, 
for if those import duties should be repealed, it would leave the tariff itself 
in a ragged and forlorn condition. If the prayer should be granted, it 
would repeal the tariff duties on the lumber and the nails of which the 
paper-mill is built, on the machinery inside, on the iron of which that 
machinery is made, on the chemicals used in the business, and on a hun- 
dred other articles which indirectly or directly contribute their assistance 
in the manufacture of a sheet of paper. And, besides all that, what would 
become of the Senator from New York if his wood-pulp monopoly should 
be taken away ? 

We second the demand of this newspaper that Congress act promptly in 
this matter, but at the same time we have a dreary suspicion that Congress 
will not act at aU, and that ** unconscionable manufacturers*' will still be 
permitted * ' to rob the public by combination and conspiracy, for purposes 
of extortion." This newspaper seems to forget the imperfect moral mate, 
rials of which human nature is composed. When the laws of the land invite 
a &vored few to levy tax and tribute on the many, the temptation to avail 

(themselves of the privilege is almost irresistible. To give a man a protec- 
tive tariff, and at the same time request him to be honest and unselfish in 
the use of it, is like making him a present of a set of burglars* tools for 
Christmas. To give a man a protective tariff, and at the same time ask 
him to be good and not yield to the temptation to " turn robber," is widely 
irrational and inconsistent. The wisest thing to do, and the safest thing, 
is to remove out of his reach the tariff and the temptation together, 
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BT HON. FBANK H. HUBD, OF OHIO. 

It is the habifc of men who are opposed to free-trade to depreciate the im. 
portance of the issue which it presents. It has sometimes been called a 
local issue. In the sense that the selfishness of certain localities is con- 
salted it is true, but in the broader sense of the common good it is false. 
What issue involves more interests and power than this ? It involves the 
whole question of Federal taxation ; it affects all contracts, all toil, all 
wages. It reaches down to all the relations involved in the field of contest 
between capital and labor ; it touches all the points of difference between 
the employer and the employe. It determines the position of the citizen to 
his government, it fixes &e relations of the United States with all the 
nations of the world, and as well the relation of every American citizen with 
every man in the world. What issue involves more ? All other issues are 
bound up in it. Every other question sinks into insignificance. In days 
of peace, when men are not murdering one another, it is the question above 
all questions. It is as general as the necessities of humanity, as universal 
as the blood of mankind ; it is the living, burning, blazing question of this 
hour, and more for another reason than any I have suggested, that it in- 
volves the question of liberty. 

I take it for granted that no man will deny that under a Bepublican form 
of government, at least, each citizen shall have a full opportunity to buy 
and sell to every living man. That right of independence, that right of 
freedom, involves the control of the products of each man's own toil. And 
who is free who cannot control his own labor ? What was the African 
slavery, which the blood and the death and the graves of the war abol- 
ished, but the ownership of the labor of one man by another man ? Who- 
ever owns my labor owns me. Whoever controls the wages of my toil is my 
master. If this right that I have to trade with all the world is to be re- 
stricted by law for any other purpose than a public one, then who shall be 
the person who controls this right ? I have toiled a day out of my exist- 
ence. Its hopes, its fears, its desires, are all gone, and what is there to 
show for it ? The dollar which I have earned. That dollar is the expres- 
sion and the incarnation of them all. With that dollar I can buy from the 
Austrian or the Russian an article that I desire, an article which perfectly 
satisfies me, an article which he is perfectly willing to sell me : and as I am 
about to pay the dollar for the article that I need the United States Qov- 
emment presents itself, with its power and dominion, and says to me, You 
must buy it of the man who has made it in Providence, it may be, Khode 
Island. I say. Yes, I will buy from him. I did not know that my American 
fellow-citizen was selling these articles. If I had known it I would have 
gone and given him my dollar for his article. I go, in my ignorance of 
these methods of taxation, and present my dollar for the article which he 
has to sell. He laughs at me. "We are not selling these articles for $1. 
They are worth $2." Why, I could buy, I say to him, as good an article as 
that from the Austrian, from the Frenchman, from the Bussian, it may be ; 
why not let me buy it ^m him, then, if you cannot sell it to me for th« 
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M same dollar which he was ready to take from me ? The GoYemmcnt of the 
United States, he replies to me, is in partnership with me, and compels 
every man to pay me $1 more for this. I have to pay the additional dollar. 
Where do I get it ? The Government of the United States is passing no 
laws to pat dollars in my pocket. I cannot go and get it from the Treasury 
of my county, or my city, or my State, but I must go back to my toil from 
which I earned the first dollar and get the second dollar ; and then with 
the second day's toil, and with the second dollar of gain, I go and purchase 
the article that I desire. Whose day was that second day ? Whose dollar 
was that second dollar? Not mine. It was the manufacturer of the 
article, which I was compelled to buy, by the power of the United States 
Government, of the man who lived in Providence, R. I. I had toiled one 
day out of my life, against my will and against my interest, for him. And I 
was as much his slave as though under the whip and the spur and the 
lash he had wakened me in the morning hour and compelled me to toil for 
him until the setting of the sun.^/ 

I say to you, my fellow-citizens, that every dollar of the increase of price 
which the protective tariff occasions is a day of slavery to the American 
laborer, and every hour of unnecessary toil which it requires is stolen 
from that store of responsibilities and duties which each individual has 
control of to answer for at the judgment-seat of God. 

My fellow-citizens, with the labor of every man involved, who shall not 
say that free-trade is the burning issue of the hour? Free- trade comes to 
strike off these shackles which protection has imposed. It finds the Ameri- 
can laboring man bound hand and foot, striving, perishing, dying, and it 
strikes off the shackles and sets him upon his feet as a free man again. 
You wonder why, my friends. There are so many points of view from 
which I could tell you why I hardly know where to begin. But this one 
thought is the only one which I shall impress upon you to-night. It will 
not involve the question of the abstract merits of protection and free-trade, 
but it will simply put to your inquiry to-night whether there is enough of a 
market to keep the splendid genius of America employed. After the most 
careful investigations which I have been able to make, I am able to say 
here to-night, without fear of contradiction, that if all the manufacturing 
establishments in the United States were run to their full capacity for six 
months in the year, the whole of the American demand would be supplied, 
and all the foreign demand possible under the present conditions. What 
for the other six months of the year? With the same careful inquiry I 
here assert that one half of the fields that are now tilled in the United States 
would supply, as have been the demands of the market in the last three 
years, all the American demand for cereals and all the present foreign de- 
mand. What for the other half of the fields ? Shall they remain untilled ? 
Shall the seed be unsown ? Shall the harvest be ungathered ? Shall they 
be returned to the primitive period of the pioneer or surrendered to the 
undergrowth and the forest of the Aborigines ? What for the mills and fac- 
tories during the other six months ? The fires will burn out. The ma- 
chinery will rust. The capital will be without interest. The men will 
suffer. The women will weep. The children will starve. Have they 
starved ? Have they wept ? Have they suffered ? Mr. Powderly, President 
of the Knights of Labor organization in the United States, is reported to 
have said that this day there are 1,000,000 men able to work, and anxious to 
work, out of employment within the United States. Why ? I have suggested 
it to you in the facts that I have stated. They are out of employment because 
the mills are idle, and the mills are idle because there is no demand for goods 
that they manufacture and produce. Go to them wherever you may — in 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Wilkesbarre, New York, and many other places 
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where I have personally been — and you will hear them tell the same 
Btory. 

Over and over again, Overproduction, they say. Oh, Mr. Protectionist, t 
when you say that you are an overproductionist you give your case away. I 
You admit all that I charge. You confess all that I accuse you of. Over, 
production is only another name for " limited market." No man overpro- 
duces who has a market large enough to consume what he makes, and you 
see that in the stillness of your mills and the starvation of your employes 
you have the result of overproduction. Market ! Where shall it be ? What 
shall it be ? Can the manufacturer increase his home market for himself ? 
No ! The very law of protection gives to the manufacturer the control of 
the home market. The law which says to him, '* You .shall be protected 
from the manufactories of the world," says to him, ** You shall have no 
other market than an American one." They have no other. They can get 
no other under this cruel imposition of duty upon the production of foreign 
countries. Do yon doubt what I say ? Shall I tell you the statistics of 
1884 from Great Britain as to the sale of manufactured goods abroad as com- 
pared with our sales ? Let me consider for a moment that Great Britain 
and the United States consume practically the same quantity of manu- 
factured goods. It is true, although our population is larger, the people 
of the British islands consume more than we do, because their goods are 
cheaper. The consumption of manufactured goods in each country is 
about the same. British manufacturers supply the British demand sub- 
stantially. The American manufacturers supply the American demand. So^ 
so far as the domestic market is concerned in the quantity of produced goods 
sold, each is as the other ; but what for the world? There are more than 
1.200,000,000 of people living beyond both of these countries. What shall 
the manufacturing institutions of these two countries say to the world? 
We sold in 1884 of our manufactured goods less than $150,000,000 worth to 
the world. England sold over $1,000,000,000 worth to the world. A 
billion of dollars' worth of goods sold by the people living on those little 
islands, and less than a sixth as much sold by this great continent, with 
all its resources, and powers, and faculties, and facilities for development. 
My fellow-citizens, shall I tell you why ? It is so easy I should tJiink a 
child might know. 

We will take Chili, a specimen State of South America,, that has mil- 
lions of people. They have everything in the way of production there, 
natural and indigenous to their soil and climate —wool, hidias, copper 
ores, and lead ores, and tallow, and all the products of a tropical country. 
They have not gold and silver enough to make a stable currency for ^them- 
selves. They have the cheapest paper circulating medium, the value of 
which they can scarcely determine Ixom day to day ; but they want the prod- 
ucts of the world. They want the cotton goods which the ladies of South 
America like to wear. Where shall they go to get them ? I can imagine a 
Chilian merchant loading his vessel with the products that his own country 
has produced to go out upon the high seas. He brings all the products, and 
heaps them up in the hold of the vessel until it is loaded to the water line, 
and then is ready to go out and invite the winds and storms. Out upon the 
high seas he goes looking for an opportunity to exchange. At last it reaches 
the port of New York. The cargo is about to be landed at the dock in 
the city of New York, when a custom-house of&oer steps up, and says to 
him : 

" I arrest you !" 

* ' Why, what have I done ?" 

"You have brought goods from Chili to America.'* 

" I brought them here to exchange for American goods. You have up. 
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here goods that our people want which we have not — which we do not and 
cannot mannfactnre, and have not manaf actnred. '' 

" Until yon pay a duty of 50 per cent upon yonr cargo yon shall not have 
an opportunity to land here." 

And the poor man, without money enough to pay the sailors who came 
with him on the voyage, prays to the Invisible One to know if there is a 
country generous enough to let him come and trade what he has for what 
he wants. That Invisible One whispers into his ear '* England," and to 
Liverpool he goes, and without interraption and with invitation he lands 
his cargo, and exchanges them there, with no duty to pay, for the goods that 
the Englishman has manufactured. Now, in the very article of cotton 
goods, what has been done by this country and by Great Britain with the 
people of South America ? We sold in one year of our muslin goods less 
than $2,000,000 to South America, and England sold about $40,000,000 worth. 
Am I theorizing ? Are free-traders dreamers ? Let mo give you an evidence 
which no man shall controvert, and which I insist in this argument is abso- 
lutely conclusive upon this question. We are not left to try free-trade 
through England's experience or through the experience of the peoples of 
any other land in the world. But America has tried it. We have free -trade 
to-day with one country which has been in operation now for more than 
seven years. I happened to be in the House of Bepresentatives when the 
question of carrying out the necessary legislation for the enforcement of 
that treaty arose. I voted to carry it out then, upon the ground that if I 
could not get free-trade, as a whole, with all the nations of the world, I 
could get it by piecemeal, and by piecemeal demonstrate to the people of 
America that free-trade was the true policy to adopt. What is that country ? 
The Hawaiian islands— the Sandwich islands- a group of them lying in 
the Pacific Ocean. There were less than 60,000 people there then. The 
population has increased but little. The census shows very little differ- 
ence. In their habits, tastes, and civilization they are the same to-day 
as they were then. Before then the same law of protective tariff which 
governs all our relations with all the nations of the world governed our 
relations with them ; but this treaty negotiated declared that all the pro- 
ducts of that country save a few should come into this country without 
the payment of duty, in consideration of all American products going 
into their country without payment of duty — practical reciprocity, almost 
absolute free-trade between those islands and the people of the United 
States. If free-trade were the foe of the manufacturer — if free-trade were 
the destroyer of the interests of America — if free-trade were the enemy of 
the laVorer, we would expect a diminution of the little trade we had with 
those 70,000 people. But what is the story ? 

Incredible, marvellous, almost miraculous ! Under protection ten years 
ago we sold of our American goods to those 60,000 people about $450,000 
■a year. The total of our trade with those islands was less than $1,500,000 
worth a year. Every article that was carried between the islands and 
America was carried under the British flag and in British bottoms, not one 
vessel carrying the American flag being engaged in the traffic. What is 
the story in 1884? We sold of our goods to the people of those islands 
that year nearly $3,000,000 worth. The total of the trade with them 
approaches $12,000,000. Ninety-five per cent of all the articles carried 
between the two countries has been carried in American vessels, and 
the other 5 per cent has been carried in vessels manned by American 
sailors. And I have been informed by the ship-builders on the Pacific 
coast that they have been saved from bankruptcy by the demand which 
has been made for American-built vessels because of the free-trade 
treaty between the United States and the Sandwich Islands. I have this 
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problem in arithmetic, as it may be called, to submit to my protectionist 
friend : If in ten years the sales of American mannfactnred goods to 
60,000 people will increase from $450,000 a year to $3,000,000 a year, how 
mach will be the increase when we have free-trade with the 30,000,()00 of 
people of Sonth America and the 5,000,000 of people of Canada? And you 
cannot show me where in any essential particular the condition of the Sand- 
wich Islands and of the people who live there differs from the condition of 
the people of South America or of Canada. There is little manufacturing 
either in the one or in the other. They have an abundance of the raw 
material. They want to buy the manufactured goods, and they are ready to 
come and buy from a country that is willing to sell. To the north of you 
in Chicago and the north-east lies a country which is almost directly north 
of the city where I live, Toledo— Canada. Isn't it ierra incognita f How 
is it as to trade ? Do you trade much more with the people of Canada, 
than you do with the people who live in the moon ? There was a day, 
under the reciprocity treaty, when you did. How is it now ? Why ? In 
the city of Toledo there was one firm which used to sell millions of bushels 
of wheat per month to Montreal. Do they sell any now ? Do you sell any 
there now? 

Do you go and inquire about the Canadian tariff laws. Twenty- 
five cents a bushel duty on your American wheat— specific. The duties 
run clear through from the beginning to the end of the schedule until 
Canada is about as effectually barred by its t iriff from the United States 
as the United States has barred Canada out, each seeming to make an effort 
to exceed the other in the cruelty and exclusiveness of its legislation. And 
when the other day in the Canadian Parliament a gentleman arose and pro- 
posed a committee to negotiate a new reciprocity treaty with the United 
States, Sir John MacDonald said : '* No, we have three times attempted to 
make a reciprocity treaty with the United States, acd three times have we 
been refused, and this treaty shall stand until America shall make the first 
proffer.' ' And as he avowed that day on the floor of the Canadian Parliament, 
it should stand in retaliation for our legislation against them. Why ? Do 
you realize the loss to America of this shutting out of Canada ? It is 
stated on high authority that within the United States where we have 
free-trade between the different States of the Union, that for every 5,000,000 
of people there is nearly a thousand millions worth of trade a year. I will say 
a thousand millions. Canada is to the north of us, its people not unlike us, 
with ambitions, tastes, and necessities like ours, and there is no reason, if 
Canada was in the United States as the States are in the Union, that we 
should not have the same thousand millions of trade every year with them, 
and they with ns. But what have we? Why, a beggarly $73,000,000 a year. 
Call it $100,000,000 a year, and then what is the loss? Deduct the trade 
between the people of Canada themselves — which is a proper deduction — 
and it will leave hundreds of millions of total trade as the loss that Canada 
and the United States sustain because of these cruel tariffs, the one 
against the other. And the heaviest portion of that loss falls on the border 
cities, like Chicago, Toledo, and Cleveland, where the places for interchange 
most naturally would be. 

My friends, would it make no difference if we sold these hundreds 
of millions of our goods to Canada and its laboring people? Suppose 
we could sell our goods freely to the people of South America. We will 
not extend to the world. We will keep right to our own Continent. 
Why, let the same treaty of free trade be made with South America and 
Canada that is made now with the Sandwich Islands, and I will guarantee 
that in five years we will sell hundreds of millions of America's manufactured 
goods and products where we are not now selling $70,000,000. And is that 
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nothing — the production of these untold millions' worth of goods ? Oh, how 
many of this million of people who are idle now would be employed then ! 
How many of the mills would be busy which are idle now ! How much 
of the prosperity which is denied to America would come then with its 
sunshine 1 Fellow-citizens, it is the cruelty of this system of pro- 
tection that it makes the laborer starve while it is pretending to do him a 
good. The only chance for the laboring population of America is in the 
success of the manufacturer, and the only chance for the success of the 
manufacturer is in the increase of his market ; and ^'ou cannot increase it 
at home. You must increase it by treaties with nations abvoad, and by 
establishing better terms of traffic with the different countries of the world. 
It is with the world, in the world, of the world that you must be, in order 
that you shall have this steady employment for labor and this steady market 
for manufactured goods. My friends, how can it be otherwise ? You can- 
not make more of a market for them at home. It. must be somewhere else. 
It is beyond the confines of America. Mexico is ready, South America is 
ready, Canada is ready— ah ! the world is ready, and nothing stands in the 
way of keeping the laborer from starving but the ignorant selfishness of the 
protected manufacturer. 

And as I am addressing this audience, it occurs to me, in conclusion, 
to say, What city is more interested in free- trade than Chicago ? Mid. 
way between the oceans she sits, controlling the methods of inter- 
change between them. "Why your elevators, why your board of trade, 
why your railways, excepting that the products of the country are brought 
here to be sold, carried, and exchanged ? Shut the doors of the world, 
as Canada has shut them, and your elevators, lifting themselves to the 
clouds, will tumble down into ruins. Your board of trade will become 
a desert place, and your railroads will carry backward and forward only 
empty cars— ghosts of their former selves. But open the markets of 
the world, and every day will make a record of increasing growth for 
Chicago's trade and of increasing power for Chicago's prosperity. Open the 
doors and let the world be free to come here and buy, both from the Orient 
and the Occident, and the channels will be bursting with the overflow that 
will come rushing through your very streets. In that day I see the gates of 
Chicago opening, and the trade of the world paying tribute. I see the 
wealth of the world emptying itself at your feet and in your lap ; and then, 
Chicago, the city of the prairies, will become Chicago, the city of the seas. 
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Thb Conference re-assembled in Haverley's Hall, Thtirsday morning, 
November 12th, shortly after 10 o'clock, President Morton in the chair. 

There was some discassion as to order of business, after which Mr. Lind- 
ley Vinton, President of the Vinton Iron Works, Indianapolis, delivered an 
address on " Iron Mannfacture, Machinery, and the Tariff.'' 

The paper on " Ship Building and the Tariff," by William G. Gibbons, 
President of the Pusey & Jones Co., of Wilmington, Del., was read by Mr. 
Starke, of Connecticut. 

Captain John Codman, of New York and Idaho, then read a paper on 
" Ship-Owning and the Tariff." 

A paper on " Pauper Labor," sent by Thomas G. Shearman, of New York, 
from Italy, was read by Mr. George F. Peabody, of New York. 

Mr. J. B. Sargent, hardware manufacturer, of New Haven, Conn., then 
read a paper on '' The Tariff, Manufacturers and the People." 

A paper on *' The Boot and Shoe Industry and the Tariff," by James 
Means, shoe manufacturer, of Boston, Mass., was read by Josiah Quincy, 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. M. D. Harter, Treasurer of the Aultman & Taylor Manufacturing Co., 
Mansfield, O., then read a paper on '' Agricultural Machinery and the 
Tariff. " 

A paper on ** Wool-Growing and the Tariff," by Mr. Bowland Hazard, 
woollen manufacturer, of Peacedale, B. I., was read by Mr. James L. Cowles, 
of FarmingtoD, Conn. 

Mr. Josiah Quinoy, of Massachusetts, here read extracts from a review by 
a Chili journal of the report of the South American Commission as to '' Free- 
Trade with South America." 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow, of New York, offered the following resolution, 

which was unanimously adopted : 

B^dved^ That in the death of General George B. McClellan, our country 
has lost a soldier of illustrious attainments and unflinching patriotism ; 
that as a member of the New York Free-Trade Club he has persistently and 
courageously advocated the cause of commercial liberty, not only in private 
conversation, but before the people as well ; that the example of his fidelity 
to political truth is recognized by us as a mo&t precious legacy, filling us 
with courage to prefer the ultimate triumph of a principle rather than the 
momentary success of party expediency. 

It was ordered that a copy of the resolution be sent to the family of the 

dead general. 

The Conference then adjourned until the afternoon. 
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IRON MANUFACTURE, MACHINERY, AND THE 

TARIFF. 

BT UNDLEY YENTON, PBESIDENT OF THE YINTON IBON WOBES, INDIANAPOUS. 

If there is any interest in the United States which the protectionist 
claims as his child, as the one which owes its birth and its continued exist- 
ence to his tender care, it is iron and its manufacture. 

As the claim is made that England protected her industries until she had 
won for herself the position of the first manufacturing nation of the world, 
and then adopted free-trade, and asked all other nations to follow her ex- 
ample, that she might find a market for her products, I will consider the 
history of iron in the United States and England together. 

HISTOBT OF EKGUBH IRON-MASINO. 

In common with ail countries, England during the Middle Ages sought 
to so adjust her trade that her exports should exceed her imports, and 
either prohibited imports or burdened them with heavy taxes. This policy 
she maintained, though in 1558 complaint was made that the cutting of 
wood for the charcoal furnaces was devastating her forests, and laws were 
then enacted forbidding the cutting of wood, and again, in 1581, extending 
this prohibition and forbidding the erection of furnaces in certain districts. 
Not from competition, but from the exhaustion of her forests, the number 
of furnaces in England and Wales had fallen in 1750 to fifty-nine, produc- 
ing only 17,350 tons of iron, less than half the product of a single furnace 
to-day. Charcoal was the only fuel used for smelting iron, and with the 
destruction of her forests her furnaces must be closed. The protected 
manufacture of iron in England had become all but extinct. Under this 
pressure England repealed the laws, imposing a duty on pig-iron in 1750. 

Just as the production of iron had fallen in England on account of the 
failure of her material, the advantages of the United States in her abundant 
ores and extensive forests had built up a prosperous business in iron, in 
spite of the oppression and prohibitions of the mother-country ; and as soon 
as the duty was removed we began exporting iron to England. 

The difficulties which our early iron-maner encountered are graphically 
set forth in the United States Census Beport by James Swank. Before the 
Bevolution the United States had become one of the leading nations in the 
production of iron. No nation has ever been able to produce charcoal iron 
at a price that would enable her to export it to this country and sell in 
competition, and to.day we are exporters of this iron to England. It is true 
that we do import Eussian sheet-iron, which possesses peculiar properties 
which we have never been able to imitate, just as we have never learned the 
secret of the Bussian leather, and Swedish iron is also imported, because it 
is peculiarly suited for certain purposes. These are imported in spite of 
the duties. 

Willard Warren, in 1882, testified that the total cost of making charcoal 
iron was $15 per ton ; and to-day he is selling iron from his furnace at 
Tecumseh at a price which would show that he is doing even better than 
that. Can any one lay charcoal iron down here for less ? It must be re- 
membered that England removed the duty on pig-iron not when her iron 
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masters were prosperous, but when extinction was threatened. Soon after 
the passage of this act came the general use of mineral coal for smelting 
iron, the discovery of an Englishman, Abraham Darby, followed in 1760 
by the invention of the cylindrical cast-iron bellows by John Smeaton, and 
the steam-engine by Watt, and'the hot blast by the Scotchman, Neilson, in 
1828. 

In wrought-iron an Englishman— the honor is claimed by both Payne and 
Goit— invented both the puddling furnace and the rolling-mill. The in- 
vention of cast-steel by Huntsman, and the pneumatic process of steel- 
making by Sir Henry Bessemer, complete the list, giving to England, after 
casting off her swaddling clothes, the honor of every important improve- 
ment in the manufacture of iron, except the slitting.mill. 

From the impetus given by these inventions, and from her natural advan- 
tages, England advanced to the first place, and by 1854 produced half the 
iron of the world. From the day England repealed her protective tariff on 
iron dates her prosperity as an iron-manufacturing nation— a prosperity 
based on the brains and industry of her iron masters, and not on the cod- 
dling care of the government. 

During these years of progress the wages of the miners, iron-workers, 
and all classes of mechanics steadily increased. 

HOW £NGLAin> PB0TECT8 HEB MANXJFA0TUBE8. 

How England protects her manufacturers is shown by her action after the 
Crystal Palace Exposition. The exhibition of French textiles alongside the 
English opened the eyes of her people to the great inferiority of her goods, 
and vastly increased importations. Did England meet this by a protective 
tariff ? No ; she founded the Kensington Art Museum and School of De- 
sign, knowing that her only hope for permanent prosperity lay in having 
an industrial class as intelligent as any competitor. She permits her man- 
ufacturers to import their materials whenever they can do better than at 
home, and last year they used 4,000,000 tons of foreign ores. Our states- 
men would tell her that this is wrong. She should have compelled them to 
employ home labor, even if it did increase the cost of her steel, until she lost 
thjd markets of the world, for she would still have the home market. 

I have gone at some length into the history of the growth of iron-making 
in England, because it shows what she did under free-trade in iron, and 
that the invention of Englishmen and their opportunity to buy and sell in 
free markets have put and kept her in advance of all nations. 

AMEBICAN lEON BEFOBE " PBOTECTION. " 

Up to 1816 there had been no protection on pig-iron in the United 
States, and our furnaces were not only prosperous, but increasing in num- 
ber and product. Iron ore is first mentioned in the tariff of 1883, though 
in 1867 it was subjected to a 20 per cent duty by a decision of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as a mineral or bituminous substance, not otherwise pro- 
vided for. In 1810 our iron products were valued at $14,000,000. How 
then, can protection lay claim to giving birth to the iron industries, sixty 
years after we had been exporting iron ? The English iion trade nearly 
perished under protection — it revived and increased beyond all others 
under free-trade, and the American industry was firmly established, pros- 
perous, and increasing before our first taiiff. But the protectionists have 
abandoned their early ground that protection is only a temporary measure 
to shield the infant industry until it can become firmly established, and 
that the result of protection will be to cheapen our goods, so that we can 
purchase them cheaper at home than abroad, and now stand on the propo- 
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sition that because of the lower wages paid in Europe, a high tariff must be 
perpetually maintained. 

Is it true that our iron-masters and manufacturers of iron products need 
the present tariff duties, to enable them to compete in our own market with 
imported wares ? 

IBON OBE. 

First, as to iron ore : in the census year about half a million tons were 
imported. The average valuation, as entered at the custom.houses, was 
$2.91 ; the duty, 58 cents, and the freight, $2.50, making the cost at the sea- 
board, $5.99 per ton. Mr. Marvel, of New York, says that he sells some of 
his imported ores at from $8 to $10 per ton. 

Ore is sold as low as 65 cents, delivered at the furnace at some places, 
and below $1 at most of the Southern furnaces that are favorably located. 
There is not an ore in the United States that cannot be delivered on the 
cars for $2 per ton. It is clear, then, that ore is impoited, not because it is 
cheap, but because it is different in quality from our ores. 

An ore containing over five-tenths of 1 per cent of phosphorus is unfit 
for Bessemer iron, and nearly all the ore above this grade is found in the 
Lake Superior and Champlain mines. Even there there is not enough 
mined to supply our steel-miUs running full force. 

In New Jersey there is an abundance of ore containing slightly over five 
tenths of 1 per cent of phosphorus, and by mixing it half and half with the 
imported Spanish ores, which are free from phosphorus, an excellent Besse- 
mer pig is produced. The imported foreign ore does not compete with the 
New Jersey ore, but every ton used there makes a market for a ton of Amer- 
ican ore. On this point we have the testimony of Abram Hewitt, the largest 
miner of ore in New Jersey. 

In New Jersey, some time ago, a petition was circulated under the auspices 
of certain political aspirants, who desired to curry favor in the iron-mining 
regions of New Jersey, making many wild and untruthful statements in 
relation to the importation of iron ores. 

A copy of this petition was addressed to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, and Mr. 
Hewitt replied to this petition as follows : 

New Tobe, December 30, 1881. 

Dbab Sib : I have received copies of the petition which the citizens of 
Morris County are requested to sign in favor of an increase of duty on iron 
ore. The petition is based upon a total misconception of the facts of the 
case. If the miners regard their own interests, they will petition for an 
entire abolition of the duty on iron ore, because every ton of foreign ore 
that is brought here enables a ton of ore to be used, which would otherwise 
find no market. The reason of this is that all the ore in Morris County 
contains a little more phosphorus than is possible to be used in the manu- 
facture of steel. The foreign ores imported are practically free from phos- 
phorus. By mixing the two in equal proportions a pig-iron can be pro- 
duced, which is fit for the Bessemer converter. 

Hence the more foreign ore we can get the more American ore will be 
used, and the better price we shall be able to get for it, and the higher 
wages we shall be able to pay to the miners. I shall, therefore, do cdl in 
my power, although my firm is the largest miner of iron ore in New Jersey, 
to secure the total abolition of duty and not its increase. You are at liberty 
to communicate my views to your neighbors, and to the public in any 
way that you may see fit. Truly yours, 

Abbam S. Hewitt. 

Who is demanding that the duty be continued on iron ore? In the 
United States census on iron, page 143, the cost of transporting ore from 
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Marquette to Pittsburgh is given at $4.50. To this mast be added the addi- 
tional freight to Philadelphia and other consuming points. It is our trans- 
portation companies and the owners of the Lake Superior mines whose 
shares of $25 are selling at $300. The protectionist will never tell yon this. 
It is the poor miner whom he would not have compete with the pauper 
labor of Spain at 20 cents per day. If we had ore in California and coal in 
Pennsylvania, the protectionists would demand protection enough to cover 
the cost of transportation, that the American should not be denied the great 
privilege of being a miner at 75 cents per day. 

The tariff on iron ore is a direct tax on our steel industries to the amount 
of $1.50 to $2 per ton, a tax that no consistent protectionist can justify. 
Clearly, iron ore does not need protection. 

PIG IBON. 

Second. Pig iron can stand, at least, a very material reduction in the pres- 
ent duty. In 1884 the Oourier^oumal published several articles on iron by 
Bichard W. Enott, showing that iron could be made for $10 per ton, or less 
in Alabama, quoting in support of the assertion the following from the 
books of a Southern furnace, with a product of 1786 tons per month : 

Articles. Value. Cost per ton. 

Coke $8,504 61 $4.7618 

Redore 2,373 70 1.3291 

Brown ore 109 65 .0614 

Limestone 1,431 65 .8016 

Officers' salaries , 1,083 32 .6066 

Labor 2,990 73 1.6745 

General expense 10 00 .0055 

Stockfeed 92 12 .0516 

Material, etc., taxes $191.64, ore $165.05, coal $131.- 

13, tuyeres $261.60, merchandise $96.86 846 28 .4738 



Total $17,442 06 $9.7660 

When these figures were published, the Philadelphia Press sent Bobert P. 
Porter, the great protectionist, south to investigate and prove their falsity ; 
but his report in the Philadelphia Weekly Press of June 4th, 1884, states 
that he found the cost at several furnaces to be as follows : $11.90 Sloss 
furnace, $9.20 Alice furnace, $11.90 Cowan furnace. Last May I visited 
the furnaces at Birmingham, Ala. These furnaces are built after the best 
models, with Whitwell stoves and every convenience that skill and ex- 
perience could suggest for saving labor and securing the greatest economy 
in fuel and the best quality of iron. 

The Black Warrior, Coosa, and Cohaba coal fields, covering an area of 
11,000 square miles, extend from Birmingham to beyond Chattanooga, fur- 
nishing a quality of coal equal to that of the famous Connersville mines. 
This coal lies mainly in thick veins, running horizontally near the surface. 
Bordering this coal field for almost its entire length are the rich hematite 
and fossil ores and beds of limestone, while the surfaces of the hills are 
covered with forests of pine for charcoal. Nowhere in the world is there 
such a wealth of material for iron.making, nearly all of it at or near the 
surface of the ground, offering sites for hundreds of furnaces, with ore, 
limestone, coal, and charcoal at the very door of the furnace. 

The furnaces operate neither coal nor iron mines, nor do they quarry 
their own limestone, but purchase all their material, as do most of the 
furnaces in the North. The ore, a red and brown hematite, is delivered in 
the stock-house, guaranteed to contain 50 per cent of iron, at 90 cents per 
ton ; limestone, at 90 cents per ton ; coal, $1.15 per ton. The material for 
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a ton of iron can be porchased for from $1.25 to $5 all delivered at the 
stock-house. Abram Hewitt gives the labor cost of making a ton of iron at 
his furnace at $1.40 per ton, which, with the cost of coking the coal, and 
salaries, and repair expenses, leaves a fair margin to make the iron inside 
of $9 per ton. 

Negro labor at 75 cents per day is employed at the furnaces, and coal is 
mined by convicts. The following is an estimate presented by Mr. J. G. 
Bayles, President of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, in his 
address before the Institute at Chattanooga : 

Two and two fifths tons of ore at $1.25 $ 3 00 

Two tons of coke at $2. 50 5 00 

One ton limestone 85 

Salaries and labor 2 50 

Interest and expense 50 

Bepairs and replacements 50 

Total $12 35 

If we estimate ore at $1.25 per ton that is delivered at 90 cents, and 
coke at $2.50 that costs ^.25, and the other items of interest, labor, etc., 
on the same basis, we may just as well spare the details and ** estimate" the 
cost at $20 per ton. 

In many sections of the country ore, coal, and limestone lie all together, 
as favorably located as at any furnace in England, and can be extracted 
with as little expenditure of labor. 

English technical journals frankly confess the superior skill and mechani- 
cal enterprise displayed in the management of the iron and steel works of 
the United States. On the 7lh of January, 1881, the Engineer of London 
said : * * The United States iron-masters are beating us by 100 per cent in 
the output from the plant. . . . While our blast-furnaces turns out 480 
tons of pig-iron per week, theirs, much smaller, give as much as 1100 tons 
a week. ... If we are asked to what is this superiority due, we reply 
that it is to be traced to some extent to better organization, and in others 
to better plant. " 

The only advantage that the English iron-master can have is the difEer- 
ence in the cost of labor. How much do we pay for the labor in a ton of 
pig-iron ? 

COST OF LABOR. 

In the United States census, volume on coke, page 8, are the following 
figures : Labor for mining, 1.6 tons of coal, 38 cents ; coking, 43^ cents. 
The average consumption of fuel is given at 1^ tons of coke per ton of iron. 
The cost of mining ore is from 30 cents to $1 per ton ; limestone not to 
exceed 40 cents per ton. 

My estimate of 30 cents per ton for ore is based upon what I learned at 
Birmingham, where it was stated that the cost to Mr. Morris for his ore was 
25 cents per ton royalty, 29 cents mining, 25 cents transportation from the 
mines to the furnaces, his selling price being 90 cents per ton delivered in 
the stock- house. We would then have for the labor in 1 ton of ore : Labor 
in coke, 75 cents to $1 ; labor in ore, 60 cents to $2 ; labor in limestone, 20 
cents to 40 cents ; labor at the furnace, $1 to $1.50, making the total cost 
of labor from $3.05 to $4.90. 

All these prices are based on the wages paid in 1880, when the ooke- 
charger got $1.49, laborer, $1.27. At the furnaces in Birmingham, Ala., the 
coal is mined by convicts, whose wages are their bare subsistence. The 
laborers at the coke ovens and the furnace are paid from 75 cents to 90 
cents, and a few $1 per day. Yet these are the pets of protection, the 
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American vorkuigmen, whom the protectionists would not have compete 
with the pauper labor of Europe ! 

WHOM DOES PBOTECTION BENEXTT ? 

The entire cost of a ton of pig-iron in excess of the sum paid for 
wages is made up of three items— royalty to the owner of the coal 
and iron ore, interest and profit for the capitalist, and cost of trans- 
portation for the materials. In labor, at the very best, the Englishman 
can have little advantages, and it is clear that whatever may be the 
design of the tariif, it has failed to give our laborers what it has prom- 
ised them. Whom, then, does protection benefit ? In Europe the mineral 
lands are owned by the Government, and a royalty is paid by those who 
mine the ore. In the Spanish districts this royalty is 3 cents per ton. Yet 
we are asked to maintain this protective tariff in order that the capitalist, 
who has been fortunate and rich enough to buy land from the Government 
at from $1 to $5 per acre, may get (10,000 per acre, the royalty which Mr. 
Morris pays to the Pratt Iron and Goal Company, and that dividends may 
be paid on all the stock and all the water in the transportation companies, 
although these royalties and dividends must be gathered by taxing the coat 
on the back of the laborer, the salt in his bread, and the tools with which 
he earns the magnificent wages of protection. 

STEEL BAILS. 

Let us see if protection really protects the steel rail maker. Either the 
tariff does or it does not raise the price of pig iron in periods of ordinary 
trade ; if it does not it could be abolished without injury to the furnaces, 
and it should be abolished to prevent the violent fluctuations which now ac- 
company an unusual demand. The iron makers tell us that they cannot spare 
a cent of our present tariff of nearly $7, which is an assertion that it does 
raise the price. The duty on enough iron to make a ton of rails is about 
$8. The lowest English and American prices on steel rails are $22 and $26 
respectively. Therefore, if iron were free, on the testimony of our pig-iron 
men, the American rail would be $4 per ton cheaper than the English. 
This much is certain, tbat free ore would cheapen rails $2. The English 
admit that with the same plant we turn out twice as large a product, and 
the testimony of the railroads is that American rails are better. 

Mr. Carnegie is quoted as saying that with natural gas he can make a rail 
cheaper than any mill in the world. 

MACHINEBY. 

Nearly all of our manufacturers of machinery are able not only to com- 
pete without any protection, but to compete and support our pauper pro- 
ducers of what is to us raw material. Let me give a few instances from 
my own city. 

Last year the Atlas Engine Works sent Mr. 0. B. Fletcher with a consign- 
ment of engines to the Argentine Bepublic. These engines were sent to 
Liverpool, because since we adopted the protection doctrine that we do 
not care for abroad we have no vessels direct, and loaded on the same ves- 
sel with English engines. They paid the inland freight of 1000 miles, the 
cost of reloading and the ocean freight, before they were on an even foot- 
ing with the English competitor. Mr. Fletcher told me that after all these 
expenses he still undersold any English engine offered, and his net prices 
were even better than at home. The Link Belt Machinery Company of 
Chicago has a patent on a detachable malleable iron chain. Two sets of 
patterns were made and sent, one to Indianapolis and one to England. 
Although moulders here are paid two or three times as much as in England, 
and although our iron is burdened by the tariff, the chain made in Eng- 
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land costs the company more per ponnd than that made in Indianapolis, 
because the American moulder does enough more work in a day to pay his 
own excess of wages and to pay the tax to support our national iron paupers. 

ENGLISH AND AMEBICAN PBICES. 

I sent to England for some catalogues of machinery in my line, and I 
have them here. I should like to compare prices and quality. 

First, here is a cut of a portable engine. If I were to put this engine 
on sale the first inquiry would be, *' In what junk-shop did you find that 
old trap ?' ' It looks like the engine built here thirty years ago. Here 
is a cut of the Atlas engine of the same style, a semi portable, or, as the 
English call it, a portable fixture. This English catalogue is that of the 
Atlas Works, one of the largest in England, and you will notice that the 
prices are net cash. 

English price for ten -horse power, £220, or about $1067 ; price of Atlas 
Engine Works, Indianapolis, $447 ; English price for three-horse power, 
£115, or about $637. 

Next as to saw-mills. Here is an English mill, cumbersome, clumsy and 
wasteful of power, at $1000. I should like to put one of our own miUs at 
$500 against it under a guarantee to cut 50 per cent more lumber with the 
same power. 

Here are brick machines and clay crushers at double the cost of better 
machines made in my own city. 

So it is in every department. No foreign, machinery is brought here, but 
we export wood and iron working tools, and agricultural machinery of 
every description to all parts of the world. One advantage that we have 
over England is that our iron is fully 50 per cent stronger than hers, so 
that we can make everything lighter and consequently more easily handled 
and more tasty. 

PAUPEB liABOB. 

Just a word about pauper labor in machinery. It is curious how many 
manufacturers are deceived by this cry, when there is not one of them but 
perfectly understands it in his own business. When hard times, such as 
we have had since 1880, compel a curtailing of product, and the closest 
economy, who is the workman that the manufacturer discharges ? Is it his 
best mechanic at $3 per day ? It is always the cheapest man, the half- 
trained mechanic, who gets $1.50, that goes first, and the last man that 
leaves his bench is the high-priced, skilful workman. I can show you men 
getting the highest wages paid in our city who have not lost a day invol- 
untarily in twenty years. No, it is not the pauper laborer whom we fear. 
When I find a rival paying unusually high wages I fearhim, be cause 
he is the one most likely to surpass me in design and finish, and by his 
better methods to produce at less cost. Pauper labor is pauper in quality 
as well as price. 

WHAT PBOTECnON DOES FOB THE HANUFACTUBEB. 

What does protection do for us? First it raises the price of all mate- 
rial, and by increasing our costs, lessens tne number of our possible pur- 
chasers. Second, it narrows our markets, because we can only export as 
we import, and our tariif says we shall not trade. Third, to the tariff is to 
be charged the violent fluctuations in price of our materials. A small 
market is quickly glutted and quickly cornered. In May, 1879, pig iron 
sold for $17 per ton ; in January, 1880, at $35 ; February, $40 ; March, $36 ; 
May, $24. . It makes manufacturing gambling. Especially does it destroy 
our foreign trade, as for this trade, prices must be made long in advance. 
Therefore, as a manufacturer, I protest against being associated with the 
protected paupers, and getting the odium and none of the spoils. 
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BY WM. G. GIBBONS, SHIPBUIIiDEB, PBESIDENT PUSET & JONES CO. , 

WILMINGTON, DELAWABE. 

Whateyeb of advantage or merit may have resulted from the establishment 
of high measures of import taxes in years long since gone by — if any such 
there really were — it is not worth while now to waste time in discussing. The 
advancement of manufacturing art, the progress of enterprise, skill in min- 
ing, energy in local transportation — these have brought the American people 
to a position, as compared with other civilized nations, wherein they can no 
longer exist as mere traders among themselves, without commercial relations 
with other countries of the world. 

That the system of high taxation upon imports, now in practice in our 
country, has produced a serious bar, a check, and an insurmountable hin. 
drance to an advantageous business intercourse between the people of the 
United States and those of other countries, is so plainly apparent that any 
argument to sustain the position is mere surplusage. 

The only manufacturing industry that has "enjoyed" absolute '' pro- 
tection" from the competition of foreign capital is that of building ships — 
the one that above all others fits, in an unqualified way, a people to maintain 
their independence and to receive and enjoy the respect of other nations. 
This one seems to have been that upon which the crushing influence of 
''protection" has been most felt, and almost the only one that is nearly 
dead. I speak of that which I personally know when I tell you that to-day 
it is about ** as easy for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle*' as for 
an American ship-builder to secure an order to build a steamship at a price 
that would return to him the money he would expend in producing it, 
leaving all ideas of profit clear out of all consideration. High-tariff duties, 
or, as they are familiarly called, " Protection to American Industry," have 
'* protected" this noble calling to its death, in that they have caused the 
advance on prices of all things so that little or nothing produced in the 
United States can be sold abroad, save only raw materials, and only a few 
of these, resulting in no business for ships to do. It is not strange that 
none are built. 

Nor is this all ; the high prices of those things which ships consume, 
costly insurance and high interest rates upon capital, all in sympathy with 
the elevated standard of values due to tariff taxation— these handicap the 
American ship-owner to a degree that makes competition with an English, 
German, French, or any European vessel engaged in general trade simply 
business suicide. 

The American people are beginning to awaken to a realization of the 
magnitude of the loss they have sustained in thus taxing out of existence 
their carrying trade — once the largest in the world, save only that of Eng- 
land—in that they are forced to depend upon foreign flags to transport and 
give protection to their mails and passengers, and that the men upon whom 
the Government could rely to man its naval vessels in time of war have 
daring the past twenty years of decline gone into other occupations, and 
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their places remain tinsnpplied. How a great navy is to be organized and 
manned without a large majority of the ship's crews being composed of 
English or European sailors is an interesting problem. 

It is asserted most pointedly that any material lessening of existing tariff 
duties would close forever the few remaining ship-yards and marine engine- 
building establishments that we now have — establishments that yet remain 
from the wreck of the large and well-equipped plants that were everywhere 
to be found in the sea-coast cities previous to the era of high-tariff legisla- 
tion of twenty-four years ago. 

Even if this prophetic assertion were in any respect true, it is pertinent 
to ask in what respect the owners would be damaged in having an utterly 
unremunerative business taken from them ? 

That their business would be destroyed, as alleged, is by no means ad- 
mitted. ' On the contrary, the very opposite effect would obtain, as will be 
seen by a little investigation. 

A steamship, with its engines, boilers, masts, rigging, outfit, and furniture, 
is only an aggregation of labor. This labor in the United States, by 
reason of being supplemented by the best labor-saving machinery in the 
world, is far more productive in its results here than anywhere else in the 
world. I mean to be understood to say that a given sum of money ex. 
pended for labor in any well-appointed American ship-yard or marine 
engine-building establishment will produce more ship or more engine 
work than the same sum employed in similar manner anywhere else in the 
world. I know that the per diem pay of workmen is greater here than in 
England or on the Continent of Europe ; but, then, as I have said, machi- 
nery aids more here than there, and besides the working day is two-third 
hours longer here than there. 

If the American ship costs more than the foreign built one, the difference 
would only be a bagatelle. 

But the advantage to the builder of ships and their machinery under a 
reduced or abrogated tariff will come from the fact that the cheapen- 
ing of prices, following a decrease of tariff duties, and the augmenta- 
tion of the purchasing power of money necessarily resulting, will enable 
manufacturers of iron, hardware, all description of goods into which iron 
enters, textile fabrics of all sorts, paper and manufacturers of paper goods, 
crockery and glassware to sell their wares in the markets of the world, 
making thereby a business for ships, and by consequence for shipping 
merchants, and creating a demand upon ship-yards and engine-builders. 

Previous to 1862, before the present high measure of taxation was estab- 
lished, there were upward of twenty large ship-yards in and around New 
York City, and more than half as many large foundries and machine-shops, 
all engaged in building vessels and the machinery for them. To-day scarce 
any of either remain. If the consequences resultiug from high-tariff duties 
have not worked their destruction, pray what did it ? 

The subject of tariff reform is one of great and vital interest to the American 
people. It seems to me that all that is necessary is that the question shall 
be stripped of the glossing with which interested and selfish parties have 
covered it, that all may see it from its true bearings, and then the present 
existing abuses will be remedied by proper legislation. 
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BY CAPTAIN JOHN CODMAN, OF NEW YOBS. 

SHiP-BUiiiDiNa and Rhip^owning aro distinct industries. If possible, how- 
ever, they shonld go together. Bnt if, as Mr. Gibbons tells ns, the GoTern - 
ment has crippled one of them so that it cannot walk, there is no reason 
why it shonld kill the other, wiiich, unassisted and let alone, is perfectly 
able to take care of itself. If Government should hang all our shoemakers, 
we would not go without shoes. Bather than go barefooted, Judge Kelley 
himself would condescend to buy a pair of *^ pauper-made" English boots, 
just as we propose to get from England the sea-boots we cannot get at 
home. I shall go into no elaborate discussion of what is called '* the res- 
toration of the American commercial marine," but shall employ my limited 
time in answering these two questions, '' Why do we want free ships ?*' and 
*' Why are we opposed to the payment of subsidies for the purpose of nom- 
inally promoting domestic ship-building 7" First, we want free ships for 
foreign traffic, because we cannot get them in any other way. As protec- 
tionists of American industry we want ships. We are tired of protecting 
the ship-builders who cannot build them, and it is time to protect ship, 
owners in the disposal of their own money and sailors in the disposal of 
their own labor. Senator Conger, Chairman of the Shipping Committee, 
asked me if the purchase of foreign-built ships would not benefit the 
** pauper labor" of Scotland. The reply was easy: ** Senator, if you were 
stark naked which would you take into account — the profit that a tailor 
might make in clothing you or the comfort you would experience in being 
clothed ?" It ought to be a satisfactory reason to protectionists that we 
want free ships because England does not want us to have them. They are 
always telling us that England desires to force the policy of free-trade upon 
this country. Were this true, she could accomplish her object at little or 
no cost to her own people. When she undertakes it Chicago and New York 
will find it out. All that she will have to do will be to admit our produce 
free as now if shipped from a Canadian port, and to assess a duty upon it 
if shipped from a port of our own. Why, gentlemen, the questions we have 
been debating would be settled in a day, for Vanderbilt would buy up every 
tariff legislator in Washington. There may be free-trade idiots in England 
as there are protectionist idiots here, but no clear-headed English states- 
man desires that America should adopt a policy which would divide with 
England the markets of the world. 

I have here a memorial from British ship-owners, which may, perhaps, 
be presented to Congress by their advocate. Senator Frye, of Maine, the 
same consistent reasoner who affirmed last winter that the English steam- 
ship lines employed an agent in Washington to advocate free ships to 
benefit them. How much British gold Senator Frye receives I do not 
know, but he is entitled to share it with the New York Tribune, the American 
Protectionist, and Mr. John Boach, for they are all doing their best to pre- 
vent the revival of our commercial marine. This is the memorial : 

" To THE Honorable Senate and House of Bepbbsentatives of the United 
States, in Conobess Assembled : Tour memorialists render you their most 
hearty thanks for having retained your registry laws so long. Since iron 
steamships superseded wooden sailing ships, in the last twenty-five years, 
according to the calculations of our esteemed friend, Mr. Boach, you have 
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deprived yourselves of the enormous sum of (3,500,000,000 of freight 
money, most of which has gone into our pockets. Thanks, many thanks ! 
At the time of that transition your wharves were lined with your own ship- 
owners ; ours now occupy their places. You had an abundance of captains, 
officers, and sailors. You chose to give employment to Englishmen instead 
of to Americans. You forced your own seamen ashore to dig clams or to 
beg. Thanks, again, many thanks, for you have killed the nursery uf your 
navy — such as it is. You are now obliged to man your old tubs with British 
tars, who will come over to our side, if we ever have a war with you. We 
thank you for not imitating the example of the Germans, who bought ships 
of us to take away a part of the carrying trade belonging to you, and who 
have, in consequence, become ship-builders themselves. For all these and 
other favors emanating from your disinterested stupidity, we shall be al- 
ways grateful, and we will promise you continued remuneration in ' British 
gold * if you will still maintain your policy, for which, as in our own in- 
terest bound, we will ever pray." 

Now, it cannot be denied that this memorial embodies the feeling of Eng^ 
lish and of all other foreign ship owners who are protected by our Congress 
in carrying the goods which Americans might carry if they had the means. 
I have heard these identical sentiments emphasized a hundred times in 
stronger language by Englishmen and Germans, and even by Frenchmen. 
All the excuse that Congress has to offer for defrauding oui own people of 
employment is, that it must protect American ship-builders who build no 
ships for foreign trade. And why do they not ? Simply because the cost 
of ship-building, which is greatly due to the tariff, is against them, and as 
the ocean, the common property of the world, is not subject to an American 
tariff, the cheapest ships, all other things being equal, will get its business. 

Now, for the subsidy question. The example of other nations is con- 
tinually held up for our imitation. They pay adequate money for carrying 
their mails. So ought we to do when mail carriage is a necessity. But 
subsidy for mail carriage is one thing ; subsidy to promote ship-building 
is another. No other country in the world than ours makes it a condition 
that its mail-carriers shall be built at home. In fact, nearly all the mail steam- 
ships of Continental Europe are foreign-built. That settles the question. 

It must be evident to any reflecting mind that subsidizing lines of steam- 
ships, built at home or abroad, injures more or less the business of com- 
peting ships which are not subsidized. Mr. Solon Thatcher, the wise man 
of the late South American commission, tells us that ** forty steamships and 
hundreds of sailing ships leave the harbor of Buenos Ayres every month 
laden with the products of that country, and that not one of the steamers 
is under the American flag." Of course he saw more than double. He was 
in Buenos Ayres only one day, and he probably took his survey of the har- 
bor after dinner. But let that pass. What does Solon propose to do about 
it ? Why, inasmuch as nine tenths of these steamers are unsubsidized, So- 
lon proposes that we should subsidize three or four American-built steam- 
ships, for the benefit of Mr. Boach, to drive them all off. Well, now, sup- 
pose they did drive off every cheap English steamship, how long would it 
take them to drive off all independent American steamships, costing a great 
deal more money, in case they attempted to enter into competition ? What, 
then, would be the advantage of this partial subsidy to our general carrying;; 
trade ? Would it not inevitably tend to destroy the last remnants of it 
which now occasionally exhibit themselves as curiosities of antiquity upon 
the seas? Why, then, is subsidy demanded? Why is protection, another 
name for subsidy, demanded for any business ? 

The answer must be always the same — that private interests may flourish 
at public expense, national benefit never being considered by the applicants. 
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THE "PAUPER lABOR" OF EUROPE. 

BY THOMAS G. SHEABMAN, OF BBOOEIiYN, N. Y.* 

It is with very great regret that I find myself, here at Borne, at such a dis- 
tance from home as to make it impracticable to attend the Conference of 
Free-Traders and Bevenne Beformers at Chicago, to which yoa have invited 
me. If anything could induce me to give up my travels and return home, 
it would be the desire to attend this conference, which ought to have, and 
it is to be hoped will have, a decided influence in calling the attention of 
the American people to the greatest burden which now rests upon their 
shoulders, and the greatest hindrance to their prosperity. Only the con- 
viction that my health, and therefore my ability to take part in future con- 
tests, depends largely upon a continuance of my vacation enables me to 
deny myself the privilege of taking part with you. 

This beautiful land of Italy, overflowing with historical reminiscences 
and with endless subjects for study in nature and art, is also full of instruc- 
tion for the student of social science. The long ages of foreign oppression 
under which it suffered, and which continued down to our own day, teach 
a most impressive lesson as to the madness of disunion among a people 
naturally one. Innumerable traces of ruin caused to flourishing cities by 
mutual jealousies, arising out of the wicked belief that the prosperity of 
one could not continue if that of another were allowed to exist, warn us 
against the fatal effects of such a creed. The policy of mutual hate and 
distrust, by which the small republics of Italy were kept at constant war 
with each other, weakened the conquerors as much as the conquered, de- 
stroyed the wealth and prosperity of both, and prepared the way for the 
conquest of all by their common enemies. Precisely the same policy, sup- 
ported by precisely the same arguments, is advocated in our own times and 
our own country, under the pretext that all commerce is a species of piracy, 
and that '^ commercial wars," bloodless but none the less malignant, are 
necessary to commercial prosperity. 

THE PROTECTIONIST POLICY IN ETJBOPE. 

This policy, though not now enforced by means of invading armies, seek- 
ing by direct attack to destroy the competition of other nations, is in spirit 
just the same as that which was thus enforced in the Middle Ages. Protec- 
tionists are in the habit of asserting that it is England which thus carries 
on war. But all that they have to show in support of this assertion is 
that England offers to give us some useful articles more cheaply than we 
can get them elsewhere. Surely, this is a novel method of warfare, to give 
to the enemy clothing, food, and building materials ! If this is war, let us 
have more of it. If this is an injury to us, then the people of Ireland ought 
to have fired on the ships which brought food to them during the famine, 
just as our revenue cutters would to-day fire upon any ship which should 
attempt to present a cargo of Irish linen to the people of America. And if 

♦ Written ft'ora Rome, Italy. 
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it is only England which is engaged in this insidions scheme against our 
liberties, why do we not combine with all the other countries of the world, 
admitting their products, while excluding England's ? Nothing of the sort 
will ever be done, because the protected mine-owner dreads the competi- 
tion of Italian and Spanish ores, and the protected mill-owner the competi- 
tion of French and German mills, just as much as if they were English. 
The pretence of shutting out English goods only is sometimes made, for the 
purpose of enticing the Irish voter ; but the men who make this pretence 
have not the slightest idea of carrying it into eififect ; for they know well 
enough that it is impossible, and that it would not at all suit their purposes 
if it were possible. The tariff is maintained in exactly the same spirit of 
hatred to and suspicion of the whole human family, oatside our own limits, 
which actuated the little Italian republics in their savage commercial wars. 
The spirit is not quite so bitter now, and it therefore shows itself in tariffs 
instead of in bloodshed ; but the principle is the same. All alike are 
founded on the belief that our neighbors cannot possibly prosper except at 
our expense, and that the more we hinder their progress in wealth, the 
greater will be our own. 

Italy has paid a terrible price for this delusion, first in centuries of in- 
ternal war and misery, and since in long years of bondage to foreign powers, 
who kept her people in darkness, idleness, and degradation. We are pay- 
ing a price proportioned to the extent of our folly. Not having cairied our 
bad theories quite so far, we do not suffer as much. Bat we see, in the 
many years of disorganized business, failing merchants and dissatisfied 
laborers, which have been included in the period of a high tariff, the natural 
results of a policy which shuts out trade and distorts manufactures. 

We do not need, however, to go back to ancient or mediaeval Italy to learn 
a lesson on this subject. Modem Italy is full of suggestiveness. It enjoys 
in overflowing measure the blessings of a high tariff. Americans who are 
persuaded that high taxes are the chief cause of national prosperity and 
nigh wages, and who are constantly appealing to us to keep up the taxes, 
lest wages should fall, must surely look with satisfaction upon Italy, where 
taxes are heaped up to the utmost collectible point. And when they warn 
us so solemnly of the danger which we ran of falling into the misery of 
free-trade England, they must surely mean to recommend to us the example 
of high-tariff Italy. 

But, alas ! in spite of all the advantages of an enormous tariff, levying 
taxes upon almost everything, the incontrovertible fact is that the rate of 
wages in Italy is much less than half of that paid in benighted free-trade 
England, and that hundreds of thousands among the Italian laborers never 
think of rising above a condition of. poverty so desperate that it would 
drive the poorest English workman to madness. Here is, indeed, the ideal 
of that pauper laborer whose competition with the American workman is 
so much dreaded that American manufacturers have spent millions to 
secure the election of Congressmen who would keep it out. Generous 
souls ! who thus spend their money freely to procure the enactment of laws 
to compel themselves to pay high wages. 



THE GENUINE '*PAUPEB LABOB. 
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Tes ; here in Italy is the home of the genuine pauper laborer. Here, in 
this expensive city of Home, where taxes are heaped upon all the necessaries 
of life until they cost more than in New York, the wages of common laborers 
are twenty-five cents a day, while the best masons are glad to earn sixty 
cents. Wages in England are twice or thrice as high, while the cost of 
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living is only half as mnch. It is a common thing in Borne to see laboring 
men dipping their crusts of black bread in water, this being their sole food 
for the day ; and in rnral Italy the field laborers rarely eat even bread, but 
live entirely on a mess of half rotten corn, roughly ground and boiled into 
porridge. I have walked for fifteen or twenty miles at a time through a 
series of villages, in not one of which was there a piece of tread to be had 
at any price. 

Here, then, in the midst of millions of men, willing to work twelve hours a 
day for twenty-five to forty cents, and overjoyed to secure fifty cents, must 
certainly be the paradise of foreign manufacturers. Ninety per cent of 
all the cost of manufactures, we have been assured over and over again, 
consists of labor ; and as the Italian laborer will engage to work for twenty- 
five cents a day, while the American* would charge at least $1.25, it is 
quite clear, if there is any truth in the protectionist argument, that the 
Italian manufacturer can aSord to pay a duty of three hundred per cent 
and still make an immense profit while underselling the American, because 
he has an advantage of four hundred per cent on labor. He has also an ad- 
vantage of fully two huudred per cent over the English manufacturer on 
this all-important item ; and thus, altogether, the Italian must nearly mo- 
nopolize the American market, in spite of our blessed tariff ; for the duties 
on very few articles exceed one hundred per cent. We must all be wearing 
Italian cotton and woollen clothing, and using Italian iron, steel, and 
furniture. 

Is this the actual state of things ? Quite the reverse of it. Italy pro- 
duces some of the finest iron ore in the world, but she makes neither iron 
nor steel for us. She has, at least, equal facilities with England for obtain- 
ing cotton and wool for manufacture, but she does not pretend to compete 
with England in our market for cotton or woollen goods. She taught all 
Europe the art of pottery, but she cannot compete with our potters, who 
assert that they pay wages nine hundred per cent higher, although they 
have a protection of only sixty per cent. In short, Italian manufactures 
hardly compete with ours at aU. The lesson which Italy teaches, therefore, 
is that pauper labor never can compete on equal terms with well-paid labor, 
and that, in fact, low wages do not mean really cheap labor. 

This lesson has been taught so plainly by all the means which nature has 
for teaching us, that we may well marvel at our own dulness in not learn- 
ing it long ago. Only twenty-five years ago there were four million slaves 
in our own country receiving no wages. Did or could their labor ever com- 
pete with the intelligent free labor in Northern mills? Notoriously, it 
never entered into the calculations of the labor market. And, for precisely 
the same reasons, manufactures flourish most, both in America and Europe, 
wherever wages are highest. Labor is cheap where it is highly productive. 
It can be thus productive only when it is intelligent, alert, and ambitious. 
It can never have these qualities unless it is well paid, so that the laborer 
can secure good and stimulating food, warm clothing, a home in which he 
can rest, and time in which to educate himself, as well as a prospect to in- 
cite him to self education. When the general standard of wages in any 
country is high, the average workman is stimulated to vigorous effort by 
hope and the sense of justice ; the most skilful workmen in other countries 
are tempted to come and thus help to raise the standard of work ; and the 
employer naturally expects and demands more and better work than he 
would be content to accept in consideration of lower wages. Any one of 
these circumstances would suffice to increase the production in at least as 
great a ratio as the wages. Taken together, they insure, as a general rule, 
an increase in production at a vastly greater rate ; and thus all permanent 
advances in wages result in a much larger advance in the rate of prodac. 
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tion, which is only another form of saying that labor grows cheaper as wages 
go higher. 

It is always said, in answer to this statement, that it is mere theory, un- 
supported by experience. But it is proved by universal experience at home 
and abroad. We are all greatly indebted to Mr. Edward Atkinson for the 
conclusive demonstration which he has given, from the pay rolls of cotton- 
mills, that the cost of labor has steadily diminished as wages have risen. 
The same fact has been demonstrated in a recent controversy over wages in 
Lancashire. The trades-unions complained that the rate of wages in cotton- 
mills had been continuously reduced. The mill-owners insisted that wages 
had constantly advanced. Mr. George Lord, an eminent manufacturer, 
showed conclusively that the mill-owners were correct, although the state- 
ment of the workmen was technically true. Wages being fixed, as far as 
possible, on the basis of piece work, the rate had been steadily reduced. 
But the weekly eamiugs of the work-people had, at the same time, steadily 
advanced, until in thirty years there had been a general rise of fifty to 
seventy-five per cent. The solution of the apparent contradiction is, as in 
every similar case, that labor has become cheap in proportion as wages 
have become high. 

Everywhere in Europe we find an uninterrupted series of evidences that 
American workmen have nothing to fear from the competition of pauper 
labor, nor indeed from that of any European labor whatever. In England, 
France, Belgium, and Germany the only workmen whose productions are 
sent to our country in any large quantities are those who earn more than 
the average wages ; aud when we meet with workmen whose manufactures 
have the largest sale with us we almost always find that their earnings are 
so large that, after allowing for their advantages in cheapness of living, they 
are nearly as well off as they would be in America, and that they feel no 
inclination to emigrate. Where this is not the case, and the productions of 
half-starved workmen do find a large sale with us, it is, so far as I can see, 
invariably because these goods are such as no considerable number of 
Americans care to make, or else because the climate of our country forbids 
their successful production. The truth is, that the monopolists who shape 
our tariffs have, so far as they dared, reduced or abolished duties upon 
the productions of pauper labor, while heaping up taxes upon the produc- 
tions of free, intelligent, and fairly-paid laborers. Thus tea and coffee, 
which are grown by the poorest and most degraded of the human race, are 
admitted freely, while metals and cloths, which are made mostly by intelli- 
gent workmen, receiving more than average wages, are heavily taxed. It is 
not because our tariff-makers have any personal spite against the more 
intelligent foreign workers or any personal preference for Chiuese laborers 
and Brazilian slaves ; it is simply the necessary result of their selfish policy, 
which conclusively gives the lie to the pretence that ** protection*' is in- 
tended to shut out the fruits of ** pauper labor.*' But, indeed, one solitary 
fact shows the fraud of this cry. The whole force of the monopolist system 
is aimed at England, all other countries being insignificant, in the opinion 
of every loyal protectionist, in the injury which they could do to us in the 
absence of our blessed tariff. Yet England is precisely the one foreign 
^ountry in which the average wages of workmen are nearest to the Aiueri- 
can standard, the rate of difference between Italian and English wages 
being greater than that between English and American wages. England 
has, unhappily, many paupers and some pauper laborers, but their prod- 
ucts are hardly exported at all, and form no part of that " flood of English 
goods" which our Pennyslvania lords so much fear we may receive. 

The fraud practised upon the American farmer and mechanic by this 
absurd cry of pauper labor has many sides, which are not always observed. 
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One is that, under this pretence of protecting onr workmen against the com- 
petition of pauper labor, our monopolist rulers shut out the productions 
of the people who consume most of our exports, and thus do their best to 
destroy the best market of the Western farmer, while they freely admit the 
productions of those peoples who never did and probably never will buy 
largely from us, but send all their orders to England. Thus immense 
amounts of merchandise are admitted duty free from China, Brazil, and 
other countries which buy only a trifle, comparatively, from us, while the 
products of those artisans in Europe, who buy ten times as much of our 
farm produce as all our protected manufacturers and their workmen together, 
is heavily taxed, on purpose to discourage trade with them. We slap the 
faces of our best customers, while fawning upon those who have always 
refused us their trade. And now it is urgently demanded that we shall sub- 
sidize steamships to hunt up the custom of the most thoroughly pauperized 
laborers in the world, who cannot buy from us if they would, and would 
not if they could ; while we put every conceivable obstacle in the way of 
trade with those laborers who are rich enough to buy largely from us, and 
are anxious to do so. If there ever was a more ideally insane way of doing 
business than this, it has yet to be pointed out for admiration. 

**PAtTPEB LABOB*' IN AMEBICA. 

Although Europe affords many instructive lessons on this subject, no one 
need look so far lor instruction. Our own country is full of proofs of the 
utter folly of this cry of *' pauper labor." There are differences between 
the rates of wages for the same kind of labor in different parts of our own 
country, far exceeding the difference betweeen the average rates in America 
and in England. If an English workmen is a " pauper" because his wages 
are thirty per cent lower than those of theAmerican, why is not the Phila- 
delphia iron-puddler a pauper, since his wages are always thirty per cent 
below those of his Pittsburg brother ? Why is not the Iowa farm-hand a 
pauper, since his wages are thirty -three per cent below those paid in Col- 
orado ? And what must we cair the farm-hand in South Carolina, whose 
wages are fifty-five per cent below the Iowa rate and seventy per cent below 
that of Colorado ? Is there not urgent need for a high tariff between the 
States to protect lo^a from a^ood of pauper labor corn from South Caro- 
lina ? Must we not even cut Pennsylvania in two, to protect the highly- 
paid operative of Pittsburg from the pauper labor of Philadelphia and 
Beading ? There is tenfold as much reason for this as for maintaining a 
tariff to protect Pittsburg against Glasgow, because their competition is 
practically impassible under absolute free trade, the cost of transportation 
sufficing to prevent it. 

Again, let us see whether the advantage is on the side of the manufacturers 
who pay the lowest wages in our own country any more than in others. 
For twenty years past the rate of wages in the iron manufacture west of 
the Alleghanies has been much higher than east of that line. Has the 
Western manufacture been protected against the competition of the East 
by any tariff ? No. Has it been protected by a steady maintenance of the 
cost of transportation ? No ; on the contrary, this natural protection has 
been constantly beaten down by competition, until it is now less than one 
third of what it was twenty years ago. Then, has the Western manufacture 
sunk under the increasing competition of the pauper labor of the East? 
No ; on the contrary, the Western manufacture has far outstripped the East 
in its progress, and has grown, under the continual stimulus of high wages, 
at a rate ten times as rapid as that of the low wages East, until now the 
West makes more than half the iron and steel of the whole country. Thus 
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it is demonstrated, by the experience of onr own oonntry as mach as by that 
of any other, that the cost of mannfactnre is always least where wages are 
highest, and that manafactaros naturally tend toward the places where 
wages are high, without the slightest help from any tariffs. 

Now, these are facts — indisputable facts ; and the advocates of monopoly 
and high taxes are neyer weary of asserting that they stand on facts, and 
oare nothing for theories. In point of fact, they are the wildest of theorists, 
who haye not a fact to support them, except this, that, in spite of all the 
enormous mischief which they have done, they have not been able entirely 
to destroy the fruits of the energy and industry of the American people. 
And therefore, out of charity for the weakness of our opponents, whose 
sole answer to these facts, so utterly destructive of their pretences, will be, 
" It is impossible,' ' we must point out some of the reasons why these facts 
are not only possible, but reasonably to be expected. 



HIGH WAGES CHEAP LABOB. 

Of course employers of all kinds would rather pay small wages than 
large ones, just as naturally as workmen would rather get large wages than 
small. Manufacturers do not pay wages for the fun of the thing ; and if 
they could get the same work done for one dollar as for two, they would 
only pay one. The mistake which protectionists make is in supposing that 
a day's labor represents the same amount and quality of work everywhere. 
It does nothing of the kind. Each country. State, city, and district has a 
different custom as to the pace, energy, and intelligence with which work 
is done. Each trade has its own custom in these respects, which regulates 
its average production. Each workman has his own rate of work ; but he 
generally keeps to very nearly the rate of his companions ; because if he 
does less he will be discharged, and if he does more it is hard for him to 
get recognition and pay in proportion, and his companions are offended it 
he earns more than they. Men cannot rise very much above the average of 
their surroundings ; if they have the capacity and will to do so they change 
their place for superior surroundings. In old countries the tyranny of cus- 
tom is much more effective than in new ; and thus it comes to pass that 
the very same man who in Italy does a fair, day's work for Italy, will do 
twice as much in a day in London, and thrice as much in New York. He 
is released from the slow and restrictive customs of his own country ; he 
comes among men who are in the habit of working rapidly ; and he soon 
conforms to the pace of his new associates, and is free to surpass them if 
he can. Then come into play other important inducements to industry. 
The better-paid men have better food and are capable of more energetic 
and long-sustained work. They have better homes, happier families, 
brighter prospects. Hope grows strong within them ; and this makes as 
much difference in the capacity of a workman as does the sudden opening of 
a prospect of victory to an army which has been struggling under the sense 
of defeat. Fear impels them forward, for they know that their employer 
will not and indeed cannot continue to pay high wages if they do not fully 
earn them. 

These are some of the many reasons which account for the fact that labor 
is really cheapest wherever wages are highest. It is not that a mere advance 
in wages, without regard to the industry and intelligence of the wage-earn- 
erR, will make production cheaper ; no one pretends that this is the case. 
It is that such an advance cannot, in the nature of things, continue per- 
manently unless the wage-earners fully earn the advance ; nor, indeed, unless 
their employer makes a larger profit on high wages than he did on low 
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wages, since if he did not he would have no inducement to lay out the 
larger sum o£ money, and thus to increase his risk. 

Here, again, experience confirms every detail of this theory ; for it is 
well known that employers make their largest profits upon the labor of the 
most highly.paid workmen in their shops. The profit on each skilled work- 
man is greater than on any common laborer ; and the profit on the foreman 
is greater still. A manufacturer may employ a thousand workmen at $1 a 
day, for the sake of a profit of twenty-five cents on each ; but he will not 
employ a superintendent at $10 a day unless he can make a profit of at 
least $5 on the outlay. Accordingly, it appears from the latest statistics of 
manufactures that, in the manufacture of metals and textiles, American 
employers pay about thirty per cent more wages than English employers 
do, but make at least three hundred per cent more profit upon their out- 
lay. The average production of the English mechanic in these industries 
is only $780 per annum, while that of the American is $1684. 

Thus vanishes, in the light of investigation, that myth of pauper-labor 
competion with which the American mechanic has so long been deceived. 
The American workman has nothing whatever to fear from the '^ underpaid 
labor of Europe." If anybody is underpaid, it is the American mechanic ; 
for he does not receive nearly so much, in proportion to the amount and 
value of his work, as the European or even the Asiatic. Such was the ex- 
plicit statement of Mr. Blaine, when, as Secretary of State, he reported to 
Congress that *' the inequalities in the wages of English and American opera-, 
tives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and their 
longer hours of labor." 

THE TABIFF AND THE AMEBIOAN WOBEMAN. 

What benefit, then, can the tariff confer upon the American workman ? 
It raises the price of nearly everything which he buys, but it certainly does 
not raise the price of his labor, the only thing which he has to sell, since his 
wages are and always have been lower, in proportion to the amount of work 
done, than those of any other workmen under the sun. In reality, the 
tariff has always cut down American wages, not merely by making the 
money worth less, in purchasing power, than it would otherwise be, but 
also by shutting out materials on which the American workman would have 
found more profitable employment ; by enabling his employers to restrict 
production, and thus to do with fewer workmen ; by making it to their in- 
terest to make large profits on each of a small number of workmen rather 
than small profits on each of a large number ; by increasing the cost of 
materials, and thus reducing the amount possible to expend in wages ; by 
confining our manufactures to our own markets, losing the markets of the 
world, and by diverting our industry into unnatural channels, requiring the 
expenditure of more labor to earn a doUar than would have sufficed to earn 
a dollar and a quarter in the natural way. 

No ! the American workman has nothing to fear from the pauper labor of 
Europe. It is the pauper politician at home whom he has to fear ; the 
pauper capitalist, who insists that the American mechanic shall pay him 
ten times the rate of profit which suffices for his European competitor, and 
be content with less wages in proportion to his work than any other work- 
man in the world ; the pauper editor, who, with columns loaded with ad- 
vertising, furnished by the protected capitalist, on condition of his support 
to the cause of " protection," clamors for more tariff and more complete 
monopoly in favor of the rich, under the pretence that the American work- 
man is such a poor, shiftless creature as to be unable to earn his own living 
without levying taxes on the farmers to supplement his wages. 
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*' PAUPER LABOR." 

The protective tariff was originally devised by rich men to make them- 
selves richer, withoat the least pretense of caring for the poor. It is main- 
tained now by rich men, who bny either the election of Congressmen, or 
their votes after election. Bat, having to invent some excuse to persuade 
the workingmen, who have votes now, as they did not when the protective 
system was first introduced, to continue the system they have dressed up 
this bogey of the pauper laborer of Europe, and have worked him thus far 
with great success, using him as a pretext for keeping up their own profits, 
while constantly importing the real paupers of Europe, fresh from the huts 
of Poland and Hungary, to cut down the wages of the very men whom they 
have induced to vote for " protection to American industry." 

Do not tolerate in your councils for one moment the absurd delusion that 
the tariff has the slightest tendency to raise wages, even in nominal amount, 
or that any ** protection' ' whatever is needed to counterbalace the greater 
cost of labor in this country. Erroneous impressions on this point, arising 
from confusing the cost of labor with the rate of wages, have done more 
harm to our cause than all other things combined. The cost of labor is 
less in our country than in any other ; and even if it were not, the only 
effect of the tariff is to lower wages, by restricting production, and thus 
reducing the demand for workmen. Every reduction of the tariff widens 
the demand for our products, both at home and abroad, and thus tends to 
increase the rate of wages as well as the profits of the producers. Let us 
therefore cordially support any movement in this direction, however im- 
perfect and limited ; but at the same time we must never forget that the 
only method by which high wages and general prosperity can be perma- 
nently insured is through absolute and unconditional free trade. 
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When the amount of any crop raised or of any article produced or manu- 
factured in any country is in excess of the wants of that country, the selling 
price of the whole manufacture, or of the whole crop, is naturally regulated 
by the selling price of the surplus, which must be exported and sold in a 
foreign country, in competition with that of all other countries that export 
their surplus. Under natural conditions the home price for consumption 
in the country where raised, produced, or manufactured would be the foreign 
free-trade price, less the expenses of freight, storage, insurance, commis- 
sions, profits, etc. That remainder must always be the home price for all 
kinds. of produce or merchandise, the raisers, producers, or manufacturers 
of which cannot successfully combine in natii'nal associations to regulate 
sales and prices. Free-trade England, with the competition that centres 
there, makes the selling price for the whole of every crop that is raised in 
the United States, if any part of that crop is exported. 

MANU7ACTUBEBS AND FABMEBS. 

But the producers of metals and the manufacturers of merchandise who 
are protected by the tariff, and produce or manufacture in excess of the 
requirements of this country, are not too numerous to combine, and their 
business ways tf^nd to combinations and agreements by means of asso- 
ciations and otherwise, and most of them do combine, so that the 
prices of their products and manufactures sold for consumption in the 
country of production may be kept up equal to the foreign price with pro- 
tective tariffs and profits added, while the exported surplus is sold in for- 
eign countries at a lower price to meet foreign competition in the markets 
of the world. 

Producers of crops from the soil and raisers of cattle are so numerous, 
they are scattered over so wide an extent of country, and are so little trained 
in scheming practices, that it is not possible for such combinations to exist 
among them, nor to be successful if existing. But national associations and 
combinations of the owners of coal and ore mines of all descriptions, of the 
operators of those mines under leases or by payment of royalties, of the 
smelters of copper, zinc, lead, and iron ores, of the producers of iron and 
steel in all its forms, and of the manufacturers of most of the various kinds 
of merchandise, exist to a great extent for the purpose of limiting or regu- 
lating production, and of keeping prices, not only up to a point to afford a 
fair profit for capital, skill, and labor, but up to the limit to which they are 
backed by Congress with a protective tariff. 

Therefore, it is evident that the farmers, the most numerous class of our 
population, as well as the foundation-stone upon which the prosperity of all 
other classes is built, are subjected to the injustices of the protective tariff 
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and to the combinations that exist and are fostered by it, bat receiTo no 
benefit from it. They are forced to pay a high-tariff price for every manu- 
factured article they buy for farm, family, or personal use, and are forced to 
sell the whole of the produce of their farms at prices based on the prices 
current in free-trade England — that is, at the price there, less ocean freights, 
high-tariff railroad freights, and other expenses of sale and shipment. 

It would require but a slight investigation for a farmer to see that a pro- 
tective tariff is in all respects a burden, and in no respect a blessing to him. 
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PROTECTED AND UNPBOTECTED LABOB. 

No one will question the fact that the wages of farm laborers, and, in the 
long run, the wages of all workers in what are known as the unprotected 
employments, of whatever calling or grade, depend upon the net profitable- 
ness of raising farm produce, the surplus of which is sold in foreign coun- 
tries, in competition with the produce of the whole world, at a free-trade 
price that governs the price for the whole crop wherever consumed. 

Most of the workers in the so-called " protected '* employments- in the 
mines, furnaces, mills, and factories— are made to believe that they receive 
higher wages on account of the protective tariff that is maintained to enable 
their employers to get a high price for their products and manufactures ; but 
when it comes to paying wages, the tariff-protected employers see a reser- 
voir of labor in the unprotected employments (which comprise nine tenths 
of the whole labor of the whole country), from which they can draw, and 
so keep wages in protected employments as low as wages in unprotected 
employments. Nor is their employment more nearly constant than in the 
unprotected employments, nor is employment so nearly constant as in free- 
trade England. It is true that workers in all employments in this country 
get more wages per day than do the workers of England, but the workers of 
England get fully fifty per cent more wages than the workers in the high- 
tariff countries of Continental Europe, who work on an average twenty-five 
per cent more hours per week than the workers in England do. 

The proof that freedom of trade does not cause low wages and poverty 
among workingmen is found in the fact that in England, the only manufact- 
uring country that has ever substantially adopted it, in during the less than 
half a century of free-trade the wages of the workingmen have doubled, and 
the cost of a better living than before has been reduced to less than one half 
the cost of the old, poor living. 

It is not the protective tariff that gives the American workingman the 
relatively high wages, although it makes his living poorer and dearer than 
it would be with free trade. 

The reasons of the possibilities of higher wages in this country than in 
Europe are, first, because the lands are so rich, abundant, and cheap, as 
compared with the lands of any country of Europe, all of which countries 
are thickly populated, and in all of them government takes a large percent- 
age of production. Therefore, farm labor here can fairly demand and 
easily be paid a very much larger share of the gross results of farming than 
in any country in Europe. 

The wages paid in farming and kindred employments regulates the wages 
paid in all other employments, now as when we were colonies of England, 
and trade between these colonies and England was free. The degree of 
superiority of wages in this country over European wages was greater then 
than now. 

With the opportunity for high wages, as stated, the stimulating influences 
of freedom and political equality, and the ambition to raise the future con> 
dition of their families, urge on the workers to apply themselves to their 
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work more diligently and zealously, and with quickened intelligence, so 
that they produce much more than the workers of any of the old countries. 
Notwithstanding the higher earnings of American workers in a given time, 
their employers get their work done at as low rates as do the employers in 
any of the countries of Europe, whether the labor be all hand-labor or aided 
by machinery. 

The protective tariff does not increase nor protect the wages of workers 
in the mines, mills, and factories, nor in any other '* protected " employ- 
ment, but rather depresses wages in those employments by inducing a large 
and constantly coming importation of fresh workers from the high tariff or 
so-called " pauper labor" countries of Europe, who hear only of the free- 
dom and high wages of this country, but do not hear of the burdens nor of 
the uncertainty of continuous employment. 

THE BESTBICTIONS ON MANUFAGTUBEBS. 

Whatever benefit, if any, the protective tariff may have formerly con- 
ferred upon the manufacturers, under the enforced conditions of the high- 
tariff cost of their materials, while they were comparatively few in number, 
and were unable to fully supply the relatively large home market, now the 
manufacturers and their manufacturing facilities have so outgrown their 
former proportions, relative to the wants of the home market, that restric- 
tion to only the home market is stifling, and foreign markets have become 
necessary for their fall employment. • Nothing prevents the American man- 
ufacturers from successfully competing with the European manufacturers 
in all the markets of the world in which they would meet on an equal foot- 
ing, except the protective tariff on materials which prevents the free exer- 
cise of their own judgment in selecting them wherever found, and from 
bringing them to their factories at free-trade prices. 

With the great increase in the use of agricultural machines in this coun- 
try, a given crop is raised and gathered with a greatly reduced amount of 
manual labor. With the great increase of factories filled with labor-saving 
machinery, this one market is quickly overstocked with goods, and then 
comes the stoppage of machiner}*^ and discharge of employes. Hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants come to us every year, adding to the numbers of the 
unemployed, and the competition of all reduces wages, reduces the ability 
of the people to buy manufactured goods, and thereby reduces the ability 
of the manufacturers to buy and work up the protected raw materials of the 
country. While the protective tariff allows the protected, but comparatively 
few, producers of raw materials to hold in their grip the people of the 
whole country, the consequent impoverishment of the people tends to im- 
poverish the grasping, selfish few. Unjust oppression is sure to be revenged 
sooner or later. 

A wise Providence, probably for the purpose of compelling commerce and 
promoting civilization, so scattered about the raw materials and the differ- 
ent qualities of the same raw material, and the natural facilities for produc 
ing or growing them, that no country has a full assortment, yet in order to 
consume the greatest amount of them, and produce the best results by con- 
verting them to human use as manufactured goods, the different raw materi- 
als and different qualities of the raw materials of various countries must be 
combined. 

Commerce is thus enforced unless an arbitrary restriction in the form of 
a high tariff or some other non-intercourse measure is put upon manufact- 
uring enterprises to compel the manufacturers to use what they can get at 
home, and to compel the people to buy the inferior products at a protective 
tariff price or go without. This policy reduces the use of the home raw 
materials by the restricted consumption of a tariff-walled-in people. 
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Free-trade between the States composing the Union has so developed and 
stimulated the native energy and intelligence of our free people, that we 
have become a great manufacturing country notwithstanding restrictions 
and burdens of a protective tariff. The manufacturing elements have so 
much outgrown their artificial and confined limits that now the great ques- 
tions to be decided by the people are, Shall we quietly and speedily get rid 
of protective tariifs through the honest action of an intelligent Congress, or 
shall such action be postponed and the workingmen bear increasing poverty 
and hunger till they rise in their mob-like might and demand '' bread or 
work," as they did in England when they forced free trade there nearly half 
a century ago, or shall we wait till the unprotected and burdened industries 
of the great West and South rise in their might, and demolish protection as 
slavery was demolished ? 



NATUEAIi ADVANTAGES OP THE UNITED STATES. 

Kature evidently intended the United States to be a great manufacturing 
country, from which those countries that are, and from the nature of their 
soil and climate must be, mainly agricultural countries should be supplied 
with manufactured goods in exchange for the various raw materials and food 
products peculiar to those countries. 

Kature has nowhere been more lavish in its bountiful supply of most 
kinds of the raw materials for the manufacture of the various descriptions 
of merchandise necessary for the use of civilized and enlightened communi- 
ties in tneir daily life, as well as for the manufacture of those simpler 
articles of merchandise with which this country ought to lead the other man- 
ufacturing nations in gradually opening up to trade, civilization, and en- 
lightenment the countries not so far advanced. 

We have an abundance of nearly all the mineral ores and most of the prod- 
ucts of the forest and farm that are used as materials for manufacturers, 
and fuel with which, in the form of fire or steam-power, to convert and 
manufacture them into condition for human use. No country has a more 
fertile and easily cultivated soil from which to draw the food and clothing 
of the people. No country has a more healthful climate, and, in the manu- 
facturing belt, none so invigorating and so prompting to that intellectual as 
well as physical activity necessary for the greatest success in manufacturing 
and mechanical employments. 

The government of the country is by the people themselves, through 
their own chosen agents, who are called for re-appointment or retirement at 
the end of very short periods of service. Under our Government the 
workingman's son may fill the highest position in the local or national Gov- 
ernment. The place in the ranks of humanity to be occupied by every 
workingman and his descendants depends upon natural ability, education 
that is free, ambition, energy, and that measure of good fortune that is to 
rest upon all who deserve and work for it. 

Thus we have iii this country everything necessary to induce the putting 
forth of the greatest energy of the people for the production of the greatest 
results of which they are capable under the peculiarly favorable natural 
circumstances that surround them. Our mechanics and workingmen, 
whether they are the descendants of the early settlers of the country or of 
the later immigrants, or are adopted citizens, are mainly from the most 
vigorous and ambitious of the various races of Europe, and are here to make 
their fortunes, great or small, by their own energy. 

With the almost unlimited extent and consequent cheapness of good lands 
in this country, cultivated by intelligent and vigorous people, aided by that 
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labor-saving machinery which is the product of the fertile brains of Ameri- 
can mechanics, the products of our farms are raised so cheaply that the 
markets of the world are open to them. The price at which the surplns is 
sold for expoit governs the price of the remainder — the larger part— sold 
in this country for consumption heie, so that the workers of "all classes ob- 
tain their food supplies, in the main, lower than the workers of Europe do. 

It would seem that under such conditions there need be no fear of the 
'^ pauper labor of Europe/' especially as underpaid and underfed labor is 
acknowledged by all successful employers to be dearer than well-paid and 
satisfied labor. 

But for one great obstacle, no country in the world would furnish so good 
a living for so low a price as the United States. But for that same obstacle, 
no country on the face of the earth is so well situated, in all respects, to 
become the great manufacturing country of the world, the great exporter of 
manufactured goods, and, consequently, the greatest commercial nation of 
the world. That great overpowering obstacle, the protective import tariif 
on raw materials, is a stain upon the intelligent and moral uprightness of 
the nation and a baneful burden upon the people. 

THE TAXES ON BAW MATERIALS. 

Mother Nature, trusting to the presumed good sense of man. trusting to 
that intelligence that ought to accompany and guide man's selfishness, did 
not spread the inexhaustible mineral wealth of the country under the sur- 
face of all of the land, but confined it to certain localities, where it could 
be kept in immense masses and be mined as needed, without disturbing 
the cultivation of the soil. Nature trusted the good of the many to what 
has proved to be the narrow selfishness and rapacity of the few who have 
become possessed of these immense deposits of mineral wealth, or, rather, 
probably nature, when she so restricted the localities in which she placed 
the mineral ores, did not count upon nor foresee the credulity of so many of 
the people, nor take into account the susceptibility of so many Congress- 
men to the varied infinences and means of persuasion of the raw-materials 
men, who have been able to log-roll protective tariff laws through Congress, 
infamous in the amount of the protective tax. They permitted all -of the 
producers of raw materials who would join in the robbery to share in the 
protection money to be collected from the people of the country, through 
the medium of the much-abased but generally innocent manufacturers. 

Many of the manufacturers suppose they pocket some considerable por- 
tion of the protection they nominally get, but most of it goes through their 
pockets to the raw-materials producers, and much or all of the remainder is 
absorbed and wasted by the consequent restrictions and burdens of various 
kinds, and in losses caused by the frequent depressions or intermissions of 
manufacturing, the inevitable concomitants of unnatural interferences with 
business. 

With the present protective tariff on raw materials, the manufacture of 
merchandise for export to a very large extent is impossible. The protective 
tariff addition of from 40 to 70 per cent to the prices that our foreign com- 
petitors pay for their materials is not all the burden we bear. Added to 
that is the restriction caused in the selection and obtainiDg of materials of 
the particular descriptions and qualities that in our judgment are best 
suited to our wants, and in the power given, under a protective tariff, to the 
American producers of materials to confine us to the qualities they can pro. 
dace most easily and with the greatest profit to themselves. The protec- 
tive tariff substantially prohibits the keeping for sale in this country ma- 
terials made in any other country from which we ought to be allowed to 
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select snch qualities for use, as would be to the advantage of the manofact- 
nrers in their efforts to produce the best results. 

The freedom of such selection, at the market rates of our foreign com- 
petitors, with only the freight added, would so strengthen and increase the 
manufacturers of this country, and would so much increase exports, that the 
demand for American materials would be increased by the greater demand 
for an increasing manufacture. Now, manufacturers in this country are so 
burdened with protective-tariff prices of American raw materials and so 
much restricted to American materials only from which to select, that the 
manufactured product must necessarily cost too high for export unless the 
higher cost of the raw materials is made up by the cheaper cost of labor, 
and in some branches of manufacture the product is necessarily inferior on 
account of the inability to get foreign raw materials of the proper quality in 
our o^Ti markets. 

Foreign manufacturing countries that have a high tariff on manufactured 
goods put a low tariff on raw materials ; but in the United States the pro- 
ducers of materials, through their great associations that command unlim- 
ited means, have controlled Congress in the interest of their narrow selfish- 
ness, regardless of the general welfare. The pretence is that the protective 
tariff is for the benefit of the laborers in the raw-materials industries — that 
is, it is pretended that it is paid by the consumer to the manufacturer, and 
by the manufacturer to the producer of the raw materials, to enable him to 
pay his laborers as much as the laborer in the same work gets in England, 
with the amount of the tariff added to it. But in no place is iron ore more 
easily obtained than in the United States. The protective tariff goes to the 
owner of the mines, enabling him to get more royalty. Fig-iron is produced 
as cheaply per ton in this country as anywhere, but the protection is nearly 
$7 per ton, no part of which goes to the laborer. The whole cost of the 
labor, from the ore to the pig, is not half the amount of the protective tariff, 
and in furnaces properly constructed and favorably located is no greater 
than in foreign countnes. The market price in this country for pig-iron that 
costs the producer no more than it costs the producer in foreign countries 
averages more than 50 per cent higher than our foreign competitors pay. 

"We must import certain qualities of pig-iron (say 25 per cent of the total 
used) und melt with American pig-iron, to produce the best mixture for 
hardware. The high duty, amounting to over 60 per cent, makes the cost 
of the foreign iron so high that when combined with the American iron the 
mixture is so expensive as to debar us from exporting the coarser products 
of the mixture ; therefore the American pig-iron producers are debarred 
from supplying iron for but little of the commerce of the world. With 
American pig-iron, even at its present prices, the right to import Scotch 
pig-iron free of duty would do much toward exporting the coarser and 
heavier manufactures made from the mixture to all parts of the world. Aii 
the tariff is, we are obliged to content ourselves by exportiug only the lighter 
and more finished merchandise — that which has much of its cost in labor 
and finish. In order to export largely of the more finished goods, we must 
first open and cultivate an export trade with foreign non-manufacturing 
nations, by supplying them with the coarser and heavier goods for their 
every-day use in their homes and fields. 

American manufacturers are placed in substantially the same disadvan. 
tages in respect to other common metals, as copper, zinc, and lead, as they 
are in respect to iron. 

AMEinCAN EXPOBT OF MANUFACTUBES. 

Therefore, merchandise made from any of the metals the principal or a 
large part of the cost of which consists in material cannot be exported. 
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This includes castings of iron and brass, with but little finish, coarsely.fin- 
ished machinery, anvils, chains, sledge-hammers, common hinges, and 
nearly all other metal goods the paincipal cost of which is not in labor. 
Merchandise, the principal cost of which consists of labor or ^* finish," can 
be, and is, quite largely exported from the United States in competition 
with the " pauper-labor*' products of Europe, notwithstanding the high- 
tariff cost of the materials from which they are made. This includes saws 
of every description, and nearly all kinds of mechanics' tools of good qual- 
ity and high finish, steam-engines, agricultural machines and tools, and 
house builders* hardware, of the better grades especially, and that numerous 
variety of hardware articles made in the valley of the Naugatuck in Con- 
necticut. 

The world has been supplied with Connecticut docks, but latterly the 
Germans, with their cheaper metals, with machinery copied from that of 
the New Haven Clock Company, and with some mechanics who were trained 
in the employ of that company, are successfully competing for a share in 
the world's brass-clock markets, and even sending their clocks to this coun- 
try. All the protection the New Haven Clock Company asks for is free- 
trade in materials, not objecting, in that case, to free-trade in clocks. Now, 
under- the working of our tariff laws, the sheet brass used by the Germans 
is made from United States copper, sold in Europe for several years con- 
siderably lower in price than the United States manufacturers were allowed 
to buy it. 

Notwithstanding the tariff burdens under which American manufacturers 
struggle in their business, their exports make something of a showing. Ac- 
cording to a United States Treasury report recently issued, the total ex- 
ports for the year ending June 30th, 1884, were of the value of $724,964,- 
852. Tue value of crude and partially manufactured articles was $580,652,- 
936. The value of manufactured articles was $144,311,916. The value 
of manufactured goods was 20 per cent (or one fifth) of the whole, and one 
quarter as much as the value of all the crude and partially manufactured 
exports. 

These American manufactures went to every country on the face of the 
earth. Over $33,000,000 worth went to Great Britain and over $17,000,000 
to Germany. Classified by Continents, over $73,000,000 went to Europe, 
over $44,000,000 to North and South America, over $23,000,000 to Asia, and 
the remainder to Africa and islands. 

This is sufficient to convince any intelligent man who will investigate the 
whole subject that with free-trade in raw materials the American mechanics 
and workingmen, under the guidance of enterprising American manufact- 
urers, need not fear any competition, and need no protection that is not in 
their own level heads and strong arms. 

Unless American manufacturers are soon relieved from the burden of the ' 
protective tariff on raw materials so that they can employ a very largely in- 
creased number of people in manufactures for export, the workingmen of 
this country will soon be sharply competing for employment with the pauper 
labor of Europe working at their side. With free-trade in raw materials, 
the manufacturers of this country would be able to employ all the increas- 
ing surplus of labor of the country, and successfully meet in even compe- 
tition the manufacturers of most of the articles made in Europe without 
lowering the present condition of our wage-earners, but supply them with a 
better living through the reduced costs of merchandise under freedom of 
trade. 
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TARIFF. 

BY JAMES MBANS, SHOB MANU7ACTX7BBB, BOSTON, MASS. 

FEELiNa Tery strongly that onr present high tariff is a serious drag npon 
the boot and shoe manufacturing industry of our country, I desire to state 
a few facts which, though not new, may interest those who are in favor of 
tariff reform. 

1. The boot and shoe factories of the United States are better supplied 
with first-class labor-saving machinery, and are much better organized than 
those of any other country. 

2. In the matter of industry and skill our American boot and shoe oper- 
atives are superior to those of any foreign country. 

3. For some reason or another our exports of machine-made shoes amount 
to nothing worth speaking of. 

4. Careful inquiry in different foreign markets justifies my stating very 
positively that the margin of our prices above what foreigners would be will, 
ing to pay us for oar goods is a very small one. In fact, this margin is just 
barely large enough to kill our export trade. 

5. In matters of trade margins are usually so small that oftentimes a 
straw thrown into the balance turns the scale. 

6. So far as our suffering for the lack of this export trade is concerned, 
we are injured just as much by the small margin against us as we should 
be by a much larger one. 

7. It would seem that if American manufacturers really posess the enter- 
prising spirit with which they are credited, they would at once take steps 
to remove the obstacles which stand between them and the foreign markets. 

8. With the unsurpassed facilities which we have for producing machine- 
made boots and shoes it would seem that if we cannot sell our goods abroad 
there must be some good reason for it. 

9. In the opinion of tariff-reformers our present system of oppressive 
tariff taxation is the obstacle which now stands in our way. 

10. If tariff-reformers are mistaken in holding this opinion, it should be 
an easy matter for protectionists to account in some other way for the fact 
that oar splendid facilities for producing goods avail us not at sdl in compet- 
ing for trade in foreign countries. 

11. Until protectionists do give us a satisfactory explanation of our in- 
ability to sell boots and shoes abroad, we have the right to claim that the 
position which we tariff-reformers take in this matter is impregnable. 

Protectionists will reply to No. 2 of the above points that labor is cheaper 
in foreign coantries than in this country ; but when they do so they state 
what is not true. Labor may be lower-priced in foreign countries, but it is 
not therefore cheaper. High-priced labor, as a rule, is the cheapest labor 
that a manufacturer can buy — that is to say, our American operatives, 
although receiving more money per day than foreign operatives on machine- 
made shoes, still give so much more in return for their wages that the labor- 
cost to a pair of machine-made shoes is less in this country than in any 
other. 
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Many illnstrations might be given to show the tmth of this statement. 
Lack of space will compel me to make a single one suffice. The McKay 
sewing-machine is one of the greatest labor-saving machines ever invented 
for oar indnstry. These machines have been exported to England. The 
records show that on an average two operatives in America turn out as mach 
work as three operatives in England. 

The tendency of oar present tariff is to artificially raise the level of prices 
of nearly all kinds of merchandise in our country. Fortunately we are 
blessed by having free hides, so that we can even now export some kinds of 
leather ; but as a rule the cost of our shoes is indirectly raised by tariff 
taxation. We need to produce our shoes only a little cheaper in order to 
overcome the natural obstruction which we find in the cost of transporta- 
tion, and to overcome the slight margin then remaining against us, in order 
to secure a large share of the world's markets. 

Tariff taxation lessens the purchasing power of the wages of our oper- 
atives. It makes the living expenses of the ranchman higher, so that it 
costs him more to raise calves and cattle. It makes the living expenses of 
the tanner*s employes higher, so that their wages wHl not buy so much, and 
that makes leather higher. It increases the living expenses of countless 
multitudes whose labors enters into the production of our various supplies 
and materials. It increases the cost of our tacks and nails, so that a com- 
bination of tack-makers rule the prices on these important things, and 
shrewdly keep the price just low enough to make it not worth our while to 
import and pay duties on tacks and nails. If it were not for the tariff we 
could break this combination. 

It makes the Jiving expenses of all boot and shoe operatives higher, so 
that they cannot purchase so much with a day's wages. It increases the 
cost of our machinery and tools by taxing the raw material of which they 
are made. 

It increases the cost of elastic webbing used in Congress shoes to the 
extent of 40 to 60 per cent. The industry of making elastics for shoes is 
one which the English have carried on, and probably can carry on much 
better than we can« 

Considering all these things, and considering also how small is the margin 

which now shuts us from foreign markets, it is quite reasonable to assert 

that when we get rid of oppressive tariff taxation we can sell enormous 

quantities of American machine-made boots and shoes in foreign countries. 
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BY MB. D. HABTBB, TBEABUBEB OF THE AULTICAN k TATIX)B CO., MA17SFIEI/D, O. 

" A 8HOBT story is soon told." Speaking for the mannfactTiring interest 
known as the agricultural implement trade, which in most of the States is 
of great importance from every point of view, and which in some States is 
the leading industry, I have only to say that ** Pbotegtion," so called, is a 
curse, a hindrance, and a blight. 

No factory of this character was created by or exists because of a protec- 
tive tariff, but all have grown up in spite of the drawbacks placed in their 
way by it. 

There is no competition upon the part of any nation on the globe which 
any American manufacturer in this important line of industry fears or wishes 
to be *' protected " from. American goods of this kind are superior, and 
we can produce them under normal conditions at such cost as to enable us 
not only to control the American, but the foreign markets also. Indeed, if 
it were not for the artificially increased cost of this class of goods, caused by 
so-called protective legislation (which enhances the price of the raw materi. 
als used in their production), we would supply the world with ploughs, 
harrows, hoes, mowers, reapers, harvesters, binders, hay-rakes, threshers, 
engines, and the long list of tools coming under the generic title of agricult- 
ural implement. Permit me to enumerate some of the effects of ''protec- 
tion" (?) to the great industry I speak for. 

1st. Protective tariff taxes, by increasing the cost of all agricultural im- 
plements to the purchaser, reduces the demand for them and curtails the 
sale of them. 

2d. This reduced demand and curtailed sale reduces the business of every 
manufacturer of this class of goods, and decreases the quantity of goods 
produced. 

3d. By reducing the size of his business these taxes compel the manufact- 
urer to reduce the number of workmen he employs, and in decreasing the 
demand for labor, by a well-known and infallible rule labor's wages are re- 
duced. In other words, protective tariff taxes injure every man employed 
in all agricultural implement factories in a twofold manner — i.e., by de- 
creasing the demand for his labor and by reducing his wages. 

4th. The injurious effects of protective tariff taxation do not end here, 
but affect the foreign exactly as they affect the domestic demand for Ameri- 
can goods ; for while it cripples the home market of 55,000,000, this class 
of legislation tears away from us the trade of 1,200,000,000 of foreign buyers, 
some consuming large quantities of this class of goods. 

5th. While there is not a single tax levied by our present system which 
benefits any portion of the vast manufacturing interest lam speaking of, yet 
we are made to appear as co-partners in the frauds practiced upon the con- 
sumer, under the name of a Protective Tariff, by the placing of large duties 
upon the importation of this class of goods, just as the same ridiculous farce 
is played by the imposition of similar duties upon wheat and other articles 
which we export largely, but which we never import. 
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In other words, the system of unjust taxes or spoliation, known as a pro- 
tective tariff, is an injury first, last, and all the time to the manufacturer of 
agricultural implements, to all the workmen employed by him, and to the 
exceeding great army of consumers who as farmers and operators are scat- 
tered through every State and in every county, township, and school district 
in the nation. So far as this line of manufacture is concern ed, it could 
better afford to be burned down and to be wiped out by fire once in every 
twenty years than to be ** protected " as at present. 

Take off these taxes, let us protect ourselves by industry and prudent 
management, give us the right to purchase all raw materials we use, subject 
only to the burdens incident to a constitutional and intelligent system of 
taxation for revenue only, and this great branch of American manufacturing 
will grow like Jonah's gourd, but with the strength of an oak. One of- the 
noticeable results of the effort to bring prosperity and increase the wealth 
of the countiy by taxation resulting in the increased cost of the raw ma- 
terials of agricultural implement manufacturers is that where it is aimed to 
" protect " one man employed in such pursuits, it results in injuring a large 
number of worthy men employed in implement factories, and hosts of men 
who buy the productions of the factories. We also notice another result, 
which is that even in the protected industries referred to the average wages 
paid are below those paid to men in the implement and other unprotected 
callings ; and in view of these facts we feel that the time has come to call a 
halt ; that the hour for a radical change has arrived ; and we ask that the 
engines be reversed and that sure but gradual reductions in tariff taxes be 
made, and that the Government shall return to a system of taxation for 
revenue only, believing such a course will result in great good to the country 
and in no harm to any legitimate industry or to any honest citizen. 
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BT BOWIiAND HAZABD, WOOLIiEN MANTJFACTUBEB, PEACEDAIiE, B. I. 

There is a widespread belief that the question, ''Does a protective 
tariff benefit the wool-grower ?" must be answered in the affirmative. So 
general is this belief, that there is a strong prejudice against any examination 
of the subject. The ordinary answer to the question is, that the tariff on 
wool is for '* the protection of the American wool-grower against the ruinous 
competition of cheap foreign wool. Of course it is a benefit ! Take off 
the tariff, and we could not grow wool in the United States." 

Now, it is to be observed that this answer is exceedingly general in its 
character. It gives no statistics to show how the tariff has actually pro- 
duced the good effects it claims. It relies apparently on the single word 
proiecHon^ and on the simple and child-like faith of the wool-growers that 
they are protected, because the tariff under which they are struggling is 
called a protective tariff. 

Is this answer satisfactory ? Would it not be more satisfactory, after our 
long experience with a high ** protective" tariff, to have pointed out the 
small beginnings of sheep husbandry, the ^owth of the fiocks under the 
f osteiring care of the tariff, the increasing prosperity of the wool-growers, and 
the high prices they obtained for their wools ? But, strange to say, no tariff 
orator has ever given point to his argument by the recital of such statistics. 
The simple fact is that they cannot be cited with truth ; they do not exist. 

If such benefits have not followed the enactment of high tariffs, what 
results have followed ? In all soberness and candor let us examine this sub- 
ject. Let us not be beguiled by artful politicians, who simply regard the 
matter as a bait to catch votes. Their wily methods have been well under- 
stood ever since Demetrius stirred up the Ephesians with the cry, ** This 
our craft is in danger." The modem followers of that demagogue have 
made no improvement on his argument, and they cry, with even greater 
iteration, " Great is a Protective Tariff," just as the men of Ephesus cried, 
** Great is Diana of the Ephesians.*' 

But the time is coming, if it has not already come, when the intelligent 
wool-growers of this great country can no longer be led by such a senseless 
cry. They will examine this question in the light of experience and of rea- 
son, and they will decide the case according to its merits. Such an exami- 
nation and such a decision the friends of tariff reform most earnestly desire. 

THE DECBEASE OF THE WOOL CUP. 

The first striking fact to notice about the high tariff on wool is that the 
results aimed at by its projectors have failed to be realized. The tariff of 
1867 was passed to encourage wool-growing and to foster wool-manufactur- 
ing. Its terms were settled at a convention of wool-growers and wool-man- 
ufacturers. It was expected to raise the price of wool and the price of 
goods, and it was particularly expected to increase the growth of wool. 
None of these results followed the enactment of this tariff. On the contrary, 
directly after the passage of the tariff of 1867 there was a large falling off in 
the wool product, especially in the older States east of the Mississippi 
Biver, which up to that time had been the great wool-producing States. 

The following table shows in the last column the total wool' clip of the 
whole United States for twelve years —1866 to 1877, inclusive. The second 
column shows the clip of the older States separated from that of California, 
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Texas, the Southem States, and the Territories. This separation is not ab- 
solutely complete, as some tub and pulled wool from the new wool-producing 
sections has been added in with the product of the older States ; but what- 
ever error there is makes the wool product of the older States appear larger 
than it actually was. 

THE WOOL CLIP OF THE UNITED STATES, IN POUNDS. 

*• Fleece, tub, and Total clip of 

Tears. pulled."* United States. 

1866 120,000,000 137,000,000 

1867 140,000,000 160,000,000 

1868 150,000,000 177,000,000 

1869 135,000,000 162,250,000 

1870 130,000,000 163,000,000 

1871 110,000,000 146,000.000 

1872 120,000,000 160,000,000 

1873 125,000,000 174,000,000 

1874 120,000.000 178,000,000 

1875 125,000,000 193,000,000 

1870 112,500,000 198,250,000 

1877 120,000,000 208,250,000 

* Which includes clip of older States. 

On examining these figures it will be seen that there was a notable in- 
crease in the wool clip both of the whole United States and of the older. 
States in 1867 over 1866, and in 1868 over 1867 ; but after 1868 there was a 
falling off every year till 1871, and the product of 1868 was not agaiiL 
reached till 1874. That is to say, under the fostering care of the tariff the 
production of wool in the United States absolutely declined, or did not in- 
crease, for six years. The country grew and expanded in all other direc- 
tions, but its wool industry stood still. 

If the product of the older States alone is considered, the decrease is even> 
more marked. The lowest point was also reached in 1871, but in 1877, ten. 
years after the tariff was enacted, the clip was less than it was in 1868. In 
fact, the figures of 1868 were not exceeded till 1881. In 1880 this product 
of the older States was 148,000,000 pounds, and in 1881 it was 164,600,000 
pounds ; while in 1868 it was 150,000,000 pounds. In the face of these 
figures it certainly cannot be claimed that the tariff of 1867 fostered and in- 
creased the growth of wool. No such result followed its enactment. 

If we look at the returns of the number of sheep as given by the Agricult- 
ural Reports, we find a similar state of the facts. Immediately after the 
enactment of the tariff of 1867 the number of sheep in the great wool-pro- 
ducing States began to decline. The total number of sheep in the United 
States is given for 1867, 39,385,386, In 1877 it was 35,804,200. After ten 
years of protection there were fewer sheep in the whole United States than 
there were when the protecting tariff was enacted ! 

The loss of sheep in the great wool-growing States was frightful. The 
following table gives the number for the principal years, showing the lowest 
ebb in 1878, since which there has been a gradual increase. It will be noted 
that in 1878 Ohio, Michigan, and all the great wool-growing States had only 
about half as many sheep as they had in 1867. 

It has been said that these returns are inaccurate. But after making all 
reasonable allowances for inaccuracies, the fact remains evident beyond a 
doubt that no increase in the number of sheep followed the enactment o£ 
the tariff of 1867. On the contrary, there was a large decrease. 
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PBICES AND THB TATtTFF. 

In order to see if any connection can be traced between the price of wool 
and the tariff, the following table is presented, showing the tariff changes 
since 1847 and the market price of wool for each year. 

TABIFF CHANGES AND MARKET PRICES OF FINE FLEECE 

WOOL, 1847-1884. 



For convenience of comparison the specific tariff rates have been changed to ad valorem 
by assuming a probable value for wools imported. The market price is that given 
by Jamei Lynch and George Wm. Bond. The currency values for period when gold 
was at a premium— 1862 to 1374, iDclusive— are reduced to gold. 



YEAR. 


DUTY. 


COMPARATIVE SCALE 
OP DUTIES. 


COMPARATIYE SCALE 
OF PRICES. 


PRICE. 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


30^ 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

Canada free. 
Free,* costing 

not over 30ct8. ana 
all Canada free. 

ii 

Ke/ Costing not 
^- overlScts. 
15^ Costing 
^"'*» 18-24ct8.t 
Canada free. 

25% to S0%, 

Canada not free. 

tt 

50% to 60^ 
tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

45% to 55^ 

tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
■tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

m to 50^ 








.47c. 

.40 

.39 
.45 
^7 
.45 
.50 
.49 
46 


















1852 






1853 






1854 






1855 






1856 






55 


1857 






.53 


1858 






45 


1859 




.59 
.54 
.44 

.47 
.52 
.45 
.46 
.47 
.46 
42 


1860 
1861 
1863 
1863 
1864 






^H 




^M 




IBi 








1865 






1866 






1867 




• 

1 

* i 






1868 






1869 






.48 
.51 

58 


1870 






1871 






1873 








60 


1873 


B • 




50 


1874 






.50 


1875 






.52 


1876 






.44 


1877 






.47 


1878 






.39 


1879 






.37 


1880 






.49 


1881 






.43 


1882 






.43 


1883 


• 






.43 















* This tariff admitted nearly all the fine wools of South America and Cape of Good 
Hope, and many of those grown in Australia, f^e. Wool costing over 20 cents was taxed 
fU% ad valorem, t Wool costing over 24 cents, 9 cents per pound. As under this clause 
only very high cost scoured wools would be selected, the duty might be less than 20^. 
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A simple examination of this table will show that there has been no defi- 
nite coDnection between the price of wool and the tariff. There have been 
high prices under low tariffs, and low prices under high tariffs. The best 
average prices of the whole period omitting 1871 and 1872 were obtained 
under almost free trade in wool in the four years 1857-1860, inclusive. No 
other consecutive four years give as good an average. Immediately after 
the passage of the tariff of 1867 there was a marked fall in price. Then 
there was a rise for four years, culminating in the high prices of the wool 
famine of 1871 and 1872. 8ince then there has been an almost continuous 
fall, with prices considerably below the average of the ante- high-tariff period. 

The two years 1871 and 1872 were exceptional. The high prices indicated 
an actual scarcity of wool. The wool clip of the country had fallen to a 
point where it could not supply the actual wants, and in the next two years, 
1872 and 1873, we imported very nearly as much foreign wool as we had 
imported in the previous seven years. 

Scarcity was then the cause of the high prices of 1871 and 1872. But if it 
is claimed that these prices were the legitimate effect of the tariff, as the 
tariff had produced the scarcity, let the claim be granted. The tariff was 
impotent to maintain them. In 1873 there was a heavy fall, and the course 
has been downward, with few interruptions, ever since. 

The tariff of 1867 has, then, most certainly failed to give the wool-grower 
a stable high price for his wool. In fact, high prices for wool cannot be said 
to have followed the enactment of that tariff. 

WHY PBOTECnON DOES NOT PEOTECT THB WOOL-GROWEB. 

In looking at this subject we must remember that the causes of economic 
phenomena are often very obscure. The simple fact that one phenomenon 
follows another is not sufficient to establish the relation of cause and effect. 
We must be careful, therefore, not to attribute the bad results which fol- 
lowed the passage of the tariff of 1867 solely to that act. There were doubt- 
less other contributing causes. But we are upon very safe ground when, 
having found that, following the passage of that tariff, sheep were slaugh- 
tered, the product of wool decreased, and prices of wool did not rise, we 
infer from these facts that the enactment of the tariff of 1S67 failed to foster 
and encourage the growth of wool, and failed to insure high prices for wool. 
It was expressly designed to encourage the wool-grower, and it had no such 
effect. 

The reason of this failure is not far to seek. It is perfectly clear that 
wool-growers are dependent on wool-manufacturers for their market. If 
woollen goods cannot be sold at a profit, wool must decline in price until 
they can be. The absence of prosperity among manufacturers is a sure in- 
dication of a bad market for wool. The fact of this dependence of wool- 
growers on wool -manufacturers cannot be too strongly insisted on, and it 
must always be borne in mind in any intelligent discussion of the subject. 
It was through the wool -manufacturers that the tariff of 1867 injured the 
wool-growers. The country did not produce wool enough for its wants. It 
did not produce the kinds of wool required for certain fabrics, and suddenly 
the cost to the manufacturer of all imported wools was largely advanced. 
The mills could not run without these imported wools. Those mills which 
had used a mixture of domestic and foreign wools were forced either to buy 
their domestic wool for less or advance the price of their fabrics. A strug- 
gle was thus begun by manufacturers to put down the price of wool and 
put up the price of goods, and such a struggle was entirely inconsistent 
with prosperity. The wool-growers necessarily had a bad market. 

A grave error was also committed by the framers of the tariff of 1867 
when they assumed that the price of goods could be advanced by the 
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makers to any desirable point. Wool was to be advanced and goods were 
to be put at a corresponding price. But this can never be done. Price 
cannot be fixed arbitrarily. The ctbilUy of the consumer to buy is the final 
governing fact. No legislation can affect this, and if price is fixed above 
this ability no sales can be made. Farther, at a certain price a certain 
quantity of an article can be sold. At a lower price it comes within the 
ability of a new set of customers, and more can be sold. If the price is 
raised the consumption is at once diminished. No juggling with the tariff 
can evade this principle. By increasing the cost of the imported raw mate- 
rial the tariff could, and did, increase the cost of goods, but it could not 
make consumers buy them. Manufacturers had to work under most unfa- 
vorable circumstances, and the wool market was necessarily depressed. 

It may be asked why, if these things are so, public attention has not been 
called to the matter and a remedy applied ? Why have not the facts been 
before pointed out ? The truth is, the facts have been pointed out over and 
over again, but they have not been examined by the people. ** Protection 
to American labor" has been considered a sufficient answer. 

FACTS FBOM MARKET BEPOBTS. 

James Lynch, of New York, is the recognized authority on wool statistics. 
Every year he publishes an annual circular giving a review of the year. In 
January, 1870, he writes : ** The year 1869 was profitless to almost all con- 
cerned in the wool and woollen interest and disastrous to many." . . . 
" Prices of wools of the merino breed are now lower than they have been 
since 1861, and as low as the average of thirty years prior to that date, when 
tariffs were lighter and the pay was coin." In January, 1871, ho writes : 
** The manufacturing business has, upon the whole, not been prosperous." 
January, 1872 : ** The business of wool-growing in the old States seems to 
be steadily on the decline, while in the new it continues to make good prog- 
ress." January, 1874 : *' The present tariff as it affects wool and wool- 
lens has been long enough on trial (7 years) to prove its very injurious 
effects on nearly all the interests its promoters intended should be benefit- 
ted. The growth of good merino wool has actually decreased ; in fact, in 
all the States together, except Texas and those west of the Rocky Moun. 
tains, the clip was less in 1873 than when the tariff passed, in 1867. That 
the manufacturing interest has been seriously hurt there is the clearest evi- 
dence in the ruin of many of the large mills and the non-success of most of 
the others." January, 1875 : " The wool manufacturing business has not 
been satisfactory. Many of the large mills for the manufacture of clothing 
fabrics are now idle, and most of those running are on short time." 
January, 1876 : " The past year was a profitless one, in most cases, to 
wool-manufacturers. Many of the mill proprietors had to succumb to heavy 
losses, and were obliged to compound with their creditors or go into bank- 
ruptcy. Failures among manufacturers and dealers within the year num- 
bered about forty." 

Extracts might be multiplied, but the fact was at the time patent to any 
observer that for years following the passage of the tariff act of 1867, both 
wool-manufacturing and wool-growing were in a far from prosperous 
condition. During this period it was a very common circumstance for the 
agent or commission merchant to find that he had over advanced to the 
manufacturer. Then followed a mortgage on the mill property as security 
for the over-drafts. The almost invariable result of this was that the mort- 
gage was foreclosed, and the commission merchant became the owner of the 
factory. In this way A. T. Stewart acquired mill after mill, until he became 
one of the largest wool manufacturers in the country. But even his great 
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business ability failed to make his factories pay, and he is commonly be- 
lieved to haye lost heayily by his woolen mills. At his death his estate was 
burdened with a large number of these non-paying properties. 

The business of wool manufacturing in the years following the enactment 
of the tariff of 1867 was uniyersally conceded to be a very difficult business. 
Success could only be attained by great skill in producing goods exactly 
suited to the wants of the market, and by great economy in all the operations 
of the mill. These conditions continue to exist, though they have been some- 
what ameliorated by the principle of the survival of the fittest. 

THE niPOBTATION OF WOOLS. 

There is another part of this question which is imperfectly understood — 
that is, the persistent importation both of raw wool and of manufactured 
goods, in spite of the high tariff. Below is a table of the values of the im- 
ports of wool and woollen goods, beginning in 1865, the year after the war, 
and ending with 1884. 

VALUE OF WOOL IMPORTS, 1865-84. 



YlCAB. 


I. Raw Wool. 

1 


ji. woollsn 
Wabtb, stc. 


III. M.LFXJTLCT' 
UBKD ABTIOLTO. 


Total. 


1865 


$6,309,701 


$410,395 


$20,347,563 


$27,067,659 


1866 


9,479,043 


589.490 


57,115,899 


67,184,432 


1867 


6,246,157 


518,479 


44.813,212 


51,577,848 


1868 


4.030,245 


49,649 


32,871,329 


36,451,223 


1869 


5,600,958 


68,103 


34,560,324 


40,229,385 


1870 


6,743.350 


55,609 


34,435,059 


41,234,018 


1871 


9,780,443 


87,667 


38,751,973 


48,620,083 


1872 


27,206,073 


232.211 


52,176,710 


79,614,994 


1873 


20,433,938 


199,687 


50,875,805 


71,509,430 


1874 


8,250,306 


151,156 


46,732,032 


55,183,494 


1875 


11,071,259 


149,109 


44,460,595 


55,680,963 


1876 


8,247,617 


45,322 


33,164,486 


41,457.425 


1877 


7,156,944 


33,265 


25,668,657 


82,858,866 


1878 


8,363,015 ' 


19.071 


25,211,083 


38.593,169 


1879 


5,034,545 


22.121 


24,333,700 


29,890,866 


1880 


23,727,650 


297,196 


33,613,897 


57,638,743 


1881 


9,703,968 


138,363 


81,018,063 


40,860,394 


1882 


11,096,050 


358,386 


37,003,134 


48,457.570 


1883 


10,949,331 


438,750 


43,836,202 


55,224,283 


1884 


12.384,709 


564,694 


40,592,889 


53.542,292 



A most striking feature of this table is the enormous sudden increase 
which certain years exhibit ; 1872 and 1873 have been referred to as extra- 
ordinary years. The increase of imports for those years, as shown by the 
table, was immense. In 1880 the import of wool suddenly increased to more 
than four times what it was the year before, and imports of goods at the 
same time increased over one third. In 1881 they declined again, wool 
receding from $23,500,000 to $9,500,000, and goods from $33,500,000 to 
$31,000,000. The ordinary variations from year to year are from ten to 
twenty-five per cent. Now, such fluptuations imply very unstable conditions, 
and stability is a most necessary element in continued prosperity. The 
high tariff is a disturbing cause which prevents stability. 
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WOOL-GROWING AND THE TARIFF. 

Since 1881 we have imported wool at the rate of about $11,000,000 a year, 
and goods on an average of about $40,000,000. Now, it must be borne in 
mind that the wool in woollen goods imported competes with native wool 
just as much as raw wool imported. The value of the wool in the woollen 
goods is from 50 to 85 per cent of the whole value, and as the value given 
in the table is the value before the duty is paid, the value of the wool and 
goods as they enter into consumption will be from 33^ to 45 per cent more 
than the sums set down in the table. 

We have, then, the following table : 

IMPORTATION OF WOOL (INCLUDING WOOLLENS). 

Raw wool average import per vear $11,000,000 

Add duties, say 83^;^ .> ! 3,600,000 

Goods imported, average per year $40,000,000 

Wool in these goods at low estimate 25,000,000 

Add duties 45jg 11,250,000 

Total value, to the consumer, of raw wool imported . . $50,850,000 



The value of our entire wool clip is less than $100,000,000, probably not 
much over $85,000,000, so that our import of foreign wool is more than one 
half our home product. Now, we import this large amount of wool and 
goods because we must. The tariff tax which is paid on it comes out of the 
pockets of laborers, and lessens the ability«of our consumers, and so helps to 
destroy our home market. In this way, again, the tariff undermines what it 
seeks to build up. 

Further, suppose the tariff admitted without duty the wool which enters 
into the imported manufactured goods, then these goods could be made by 
our own workmen. They would compete no more with home-grown wools 
than they now do, but the American wool manufacturer would get the profit 
of working these wools which the foreign manufacturer now receives, and 
our foreign commerce would be increased by direct trade with the great 
wool-producing countries of the world. The high tariff throws away these 
advantages, and gives no compensating benefit to the wool- grower. 

Under the high protective tariff we have, then, a system which has been 
found to fail entirely in producing the results desired. It has neither 
fostered wool-growing nor wool-manufacturing ; it does not even prevent 
the competition of foreign wool and foreign goods. It imposes a heavy tax 
upon productive industry. It has been tried now for over twenty years. Is 
it deserving of a longer trial ? Ought not the statesmen of our nation, in- 
stead of appealing to the prejudices of voters by the cry of ** protection," 
to seek some means to place the manufacturing industries of the country 
on a prosperous basis, to the end that American workingmen may be 
profitably employed, and American wool-growers may be furnished with i 
a good market ? This can only be done for the woolen industry by lowering I 
the tariff, and so extricating it from the strained and awkward position in i 
which it is placed, and by allowing the American manufacturer a fair field 
in which to exercise his skill. The prosperity of the manufacturer will be 
the prosperity of the wool-grower. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 

New Haven, Conn., October 30, 1885. 
R. R. BowKEB, Esq., Honorary Secretary of the American Free-Trade League, 

Deab Sib : With this I inclose to yon a translation of an editorial in the 
September 11th issue of the newspaper ^ki Union, a Chilian paper, pub- 
lished in the city of Valparaiso. That article is a mirror in which we North 
Americans, as a people, can see ourselves as others see us, and the members 
of that wandering Commission who travelled beyond the limits of the 
United States to learn the cause of the decline of our commerce with Cen- 
tral and South America can read therein what a huge laughing-stock they 
made of themselves in those countries. 

The translation was made in Valparaiso by a partner in a United States 
business concern that is struggling to establish commercial relations be. 
tween the United States and South America, and finds our own high tariff 
the great obstacle to success in the exportation and sale of North American 
manufactured goods in that market. It came to me from the United States 
branch of the house, as an explanation for the restricted amount of busi- 
ness done with the United States, and especially with my own manufactur- 
ing concern here. 

I think it of sufficient interest to have it read before the Conference at 
Chicago, and hope it may take the course as to printing and circulating that 
is to be given to original papers to be read there. 

Yours truly, J. B. Saboent. 

ON THE REPORT OF THE NORTH AMERICAN COMMISSIONERS. 

[Translaied from La Union, Valparaiso^ OiUi, of Sepiemher ll//i, 1885.] 
When the Commission named on the 7th of July, 1884, by the Congress 
of the United States, reached our shores a few months ago, with the object 
of studying the economical and mercantile situation of the Spanish Ameri- 
can countries, in their business relations with that republic, and of reporting 
on the best methods for increasing and making those relations closer, we 
took the opportunity of making some brief remarks on the cause and 
motives of said Embassy. 

We deemed the subject worthy of attentive study, and the occasion favor- 
able to the Chilian press for making known to the representatives from 
Isorth America the prevailing ideas of this country as to the problem they 
had come here to study. 

In order to practise as we preached, we hastened to declare, in the article 
alluded to, that we would give the subject due consideration as soon as the 
North American representatives should have publicly and officially ex- 
pressed their ideas and suggestions. Unfortunately, no such declaration 
took place here, and the gentlemen composing the embassy continued 
their voyage after a very short stay in Chili, and without giving the press 
any more time than that simply necessary to wish them courteously a 
friendly farewell. 
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After this disappointment we reserved the fulfilment of onr promise 
until we could read the report of the Commissioners to their Government. 
Upon that report, in which the North American diplomatists would 
condense their impressions and express their opinions as to the causes 
of the commercial and international situation submitted to their judgment, 
together with the remedies which, in their belief, should be adopted for its 
improvement, we depended tor basing remarks that, if prematurely made, 
might have been crude and meagre. 

The publication of the report now affords us the opportunity of express- 
ing with greater amplitude the general ideas that we outlined the day the 
North American diplomatists reached our shores. 

After an attentive reading of the practical conclusions at which they 
arrive in their remarkable report, we have the satisfaction of saying that 
they do not differ from those that we now respectfully submit to their con. 
sideration and study. 

The representatives of the great republic could not but be pained and 
surprised by the spectacle that the trade of the United Slates presents in 
the countries of Central and South America. Their share in the mercan- 
tile relations of the Continent could not be more insignificant. Generally 
speaking, it may be said that North American manufactures have been 
proscribed in these markets to the advantage of those of England, France, 
Germany, and Belgium. A continent, nearly a world, and a world at their 
very doors, the opening up of which they believed they had a preferable right 
to, has been allowed to slip from their grasp. In their immediate neighbor- 
hood, and just beyond their frontiers, Europeans, and especially the Eng- 
lish, rule the markets, and monopolize the trade. For what reason ? 

The authors of the report enumerate none that after a little study may 
not be reduced to one, or at most two. In fact, it is not only possible but 
probable that the others that they point out as causes may really be simple 
manifestations, symptoms, or consequences of the evil. 

Thus we do not think that trade languishes for the want of lines of 
steamers, nor because there are few consuls, nor because there are few 
American houses of business established in these countries, nor because of | 
a scarcity of banking facilities ; to the contrary, all these are rather the con- 1 
sequences of the evil, the causes of which are the subject of inquiry. 

The want of business, or rather the reduced scale upon which it is car- 
ried out, does not admit of the establishment of steamship lines, nor of 
American houses, nor of banking connections ; neither does it require a 
more numerous consular service than the present one. The cause is, there- 
fore, somewhere else. It is to be found in the protectionist and almost 
prohibitive system adopted by the United States. 

The Government of that country, in impeding, by means of high import 
duties, the introduction of foreign merchandise, has struck a deathblow at 
its own trade, inasmuch as the latter consists of a series of exchanges— ex- 
changes that cannot be carried out with those who, while refusing the prod- 
uce of foreign industry, absurdly expect to sell without buying. 

Protectionism, the result of which, if not the object thereof, is to raise 
the price of goods and increase the cost of production, makes it impossible 
for North American goods to compete in South American markets with 
those of England, France, Germany, and Belgium, since those countries, 
while they produce at less cost, can sell cheaper and attract customers. 

These are the causes of the decay of the North American trade with these 
countries and with the whole world ; and until in the republic a current 
sets in sufficiently powerful to effect a liberal modification of the customs 
revenue system, it will be in vain that they send us embassies, useless for 
them to extol their wares, and needless for them to talk of the right they 
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• 

haye to expect that we should leaye the Europeans in order to giye the 
preference to them. 

In South America, the same as everywhere else, it is customary to buy 
from those who give the best terms, without taking into account the seller's 
nationality, religion, or politics. 

Will our brethren of the North ever have the courage to acknowledge the 
errors of their Custom House legislation, and sufficient energy to retrace 
their steps ? We hope so, and at no very remote date ; for they are about 
to reap the fruits of what they have sown, and symptoms are not wanting 
to indicate that in the train of disappointment reaction and amendment 
will follow. 

Among these symptoms few are so significant as the second of the conclu- 
sions arrived at in the report under consideration. 

The Commissioners express in their report a desire for the negotiation 
of treaties of reciprocity between the Union and the countries of Central 
and South America, and advise them to change and simplify their cus- 
toms legislation. 

If we do not mistake, this is equivalent to an acknowledgment that the 
most serious obstacle to the prosperity of North American trade on this 
continent is the protective and almost prohibitive duties that impede the 
entry of foreign goods into the ports of the United States. The South 
American and Central American merchants think, and with too much reason, 
according to our humble opinion, that the United St^es should give a more 
liberal reception to the products of Central and South America, in return 
for similar facilities accorded to goods from the United States. 

We are ready, and indeed so ready that for years merchandise from the 
United States finds its way into Chili with no further tax than the relatively 
low duty imposed by our Custom House. It is therefore the duty of 
Americans to reduce their tariff to the level of ours, in order to establish 
the reciprocity that they speak of. When they shall have reduced it to that 
level, if they wish to go any further and obtain other reductions it will then 
be time to make the treaties that they propose. 

In the mean time what would be most practical, what is most urgent, and 
what depends entirely upon themselves alone, would be for them to modify 
their tariff in the interest of free trade. Their own interest should advise 
them to such a course, and the same is demanded by reciprocity with these 
countries that, having it in their power to retaliate on American products 
by lev3ring duties on them as high as they levied on Chilian goods in the 
United States, have nobly and wisely abstained from entering into a disas- 
trous war of tariffs initiated by their elder sister. 

As for the simplification of customs laws, we acknowledge that we could 
do much therein that would be profitable ; but, at the same time, we must 
call the attention of American statesmen to the advisability of their placing 
their own house in order. 

It is well known to them that their customs legislation is not such as 
should serve as a model even to Central and South American States, for 
there is not, perhaps, a single one of them whose tariff system is not more 
liberal and simpler than that of the great republic. 

On the other hand, we do not believe that the best and most practical 
way to simplify our system would be to establish different rates of duties 
for the different countries that we deal with, denying to some what we con- 
cede to others, for such a method, besides giving rise to international 
difficulties and disagreements, far from simplifying our present system, 
would inevitably complicate and confuse it. 

Such are the conclusions that we draw from the report of the United States 
Commissioners. Although the document reflects the timidity of those who 
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care not to wrestle boldly with deep-rooted prejudices and Tested interests, 
it at least raises a corner of the curtain that has hitherto screened from the 
American people the contemplation of the disastrous effects of a legisla- 
tion that is no less a stain on their glorious name, that is not less unjiist, 
less mournful, nor less contrary to the spirit of their institutions, than the 
slavery that, for so many years, tarnished their flag and made them a scan- 
dal among the nations of the earth. What the report proves, both at bot- 
tom and between the lines, is that the cause of an economical evil sought 
for here by the United States envoys does not exist hereabouts, but must 
be looked for nearer the home of those who, in the hopes of its discovery, 
have circumnavigated a whole continent ; and our only hope is that the 
report may convince our Northern brethren that situations such as they are 
endeavoring to improve are not to be remedied with words, nor with more 
or less pathetic exhortations to amend these ways addressed to those who 
have not sinned, nor with counsels that so ill become those who belie them 
by their example, but rather by a return to the practice of what is taught 
us ty justice, liberty, science, and reciprocity. 

In order to place themselves in a position to dispute with England for 
the markets of Central and South America, the United States have only to 
adopt a tariff as simple and liberal as that of Great Britain. 
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POUBTH SESSION. 

The Conference reassembled in Haverley's Hall, Thnrsday afternoon, 
November 12th, shortly after 2 o'clock, President Morton in the chair. 

NOMINATIONS. 

The Committee on Nominations reported, by Mr. Witmer, its Chairman, 
the following nominations for officers of the American Free-Trade League : 

President, 
David A. Wells, of Connecticut. 

Vlce-Presidenis, 

Thomas Holland, of New York ; Justus Clark, of Iowa ; M. M. Trumbull, 
of Illinois ; William P. Fishback, of Indiana ; W. P. Wells, of Michigan ; 
N. S. Harwood, of Nebraska ; ex-Governor John S. Phelps, of Missouri ; B. 
B. Forman, of Louisiana ; F. W. Dawson, of South Carolina ; Merritt Saw- 
yer, of Wisconsin ; W. M. Singerly, of Pennsylvania ; J. S. Bobinson, 
of Kansas ; J. Q. Smith, of Ohio ; Henry L. Pierce, of Massachusetts ; 
J, B. Sargent, of Connecticut ; Henry Watterson, of Kentucky ; J. T. Ste- 
vens, of New Jersey ; William E. Jenkins, of Texas ; William A. Gibbons, 
of Delaware ; Bowland Hazard, of Bhode Island ; B. B. Herbert, of Minne- 
sota. 

Honorary Secretary, 

B. B. Bowker, of New York. 

Western Secretary, 
Henry J. Philpott, of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Secretary for Central States, 
Louis Howland, of Indianapolis. 

Treasurer, 
George F. Peabody, of New York. 

ExecxUive Committee, 

Thomas G. Shearman, of New York ; Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts ; 
A. W. Thomas, of Connecticut ; H. B. B. Stapler, of New York ; E. P. 
Doyle, of New York ; William G. Brownlee, of Michigan ; A. A. Healey, of 
New York ; W. W. Witmer, of Iowa ; Erskine M. Phelps, of Illinois ; 
M. D. Barter, of Ohio ; W. G. Peckham, of New Jersey. 
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The Committed reported also the following nominations for the National 

Committee. 

Natianal Committee, 

R. R. Bowker, of New York ; O. Mosher, of Iowa ; L N. Stiles, of Illi- 
nois ; P. S. O' Rourke, of Indiana ; William G. Brownlee, of Michigan ; 
J. Sterling Morton, of Nebraska ; F. L. Underwood, of Missouri ; W. 
R. Whittaker, of Louisiana ; J. J. Dargan, of South Carolina ; Charles 
Jenkins, of Wisconsin ; James D. Hancock, of Pennsylvania ; Enoch Har- 
pole, of Kansas ; J. W. Osborn, of Ohio ; P. J. Smalley, of Minnesota ; 
Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts ; W. G. Peckham, of New Jersey; Charles 
E. Ferguson, of Florida ; R. Devereuz Doyle, of Virginia ; Cassius Carter, 
of Texas ; Edward Richardson, of Mississippi. 

The Committee suggested that the Executive Committee should be em- 
powered to add Vice-Presidents and members of the National Committee 
from States not represented, and to appoint additional Secretaries, as 
needed. , 

The Committee also reported the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Chairman of the Executive Committee be the Chair, 
man of the National Committee ; that the members of the Committee from 
the various States be the chairmen of the various State Committees, and 
that they be vested with authority to call State conventions, and form State 
organizations. 

Captain Codman suggested the names of Edward Curtis, of California, 
and J. D. Whitman Dunn, of Oregon, as additional Vice-Presidents, and 
those names were, by amendment, added to the report. 

The report, as unanimously presented by the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, was unanimously accepted and adopted by the Conference. 

BESOLUnONS. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was then presented by Mr. 
Sargent, its Chairman, and read by Mr. Bowker, its Secretary, as follows : 

** We submit to the people of the United States that the continuance of the 
war tariff, with duties averaging 42 per cent on over 1400 articles of domestic 
consumption, and a much higher specific duty on many crude materials, 
has prolonged the evils of war in times of profound peace, and has been the 
principal cause of the commercial and industrial depression of recent years. 
By forcing labor and capital from naturally profitable into unprofitable 
lines of business, and by adding to the cost of production, it has decreased 
the common productive capacity of labor and capital, and thereby reduced 
both the wages of labor and the profits of capital. 

*' It has provoked an antagonism between labor and capital, against which 
our great natural resources and our free institutions should have pro- 
tected us. 

** It has impaired our power to compete with other manufacturing nations 
in the markets of the world, and so obstructed natural progress and devel- 
opment. 

*' It has destroyed many branches of business, and has kept our people 
from engaging in other branches of business which would have given in. 
creased employment to labor, by preventing our buying from nations will, 
ing to buy from us, and by provoking retaliation in like spirit, instead of 
promoting friendly reciprocity. 
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** It has obstmcted the consumption of onr agricnltnral and mannf actured 
products by other countries, and has driven our commerce from the sea. 

** By impairing our domestic power to buy it has prevented the full devel- 
opment of our interstate commerce, and reduced the legitimate pro&ts of 
traffic, and has driven into bankruptcy a large number of our transporta- 
tion companies and made domestic traffic more costly. 

** Through the influence of its lobby it has enthroned jobbery and corrup- 
tion in our legislative halls, and has impeded the reform of the civil service. 

" In short, taking by force the earnings of one class of men to enrich 
another class, it is opposed to the spirit of American liberty and to the Con- 
stitution. It has imposed a new industrial slavery. It has prevented the 
natural progress of 'wealth among the farming class. It has decreased 
wages and their producing power, and lengthened the enforced idleness of 
working-men. It has restricted our manufactures from their natural market, 
and demoralized the general business of the country. 

** While holding accordingly that taxes in aid of private interests or for 
any purpose other than the requirements of government are un-American, 
unjust, and unwise, and that every protective feature must idtimatdjf* be 
eradicated from our revenue system, we invite all who oppose the abuses 
of the present tariff to join us in promoting immediate steps of practical 
revenue reform, which we believe will increase wages, do avoay vMh Ihe 
necessity} of strikes, develop business, and restore our flag to the seas. We, 
therefore, urge upon Congress. { 

** 1. That under no pretence shall any countenance whatever be given to 
attempts to increase protective duties. 

^ 2. That articles which are at the foundation of great industries should, in 
the interest of labor and commerce, be freed from duty, whether they be 
crude materials, as lumber, salt, coal, ore, wool, etc., or partly manufact- 
ured, as chemicals, dye-stuffs,§ tin-plate, wood-pulp, etc. 

** 3. That on products from such articles duties should be at least corre- 
spondingly reduced, so that protection, real or nominal, to manufacturers 
shall not be increased, and that the consumer shall have the immediate 
benefit of the reduction. 

" We urge that any steps in tariff reform should simplify the present com- 
plicated classification, and should do away with mixed duties, replacing 
them by ad valorem rates instead of by specific duties, which are most bur- 
densome on low-priced goods, consumed by the great body of the people. 

'* We demand free ships and the abolition of our restrictive navigation 
laws, which, together with the tariff, have driven our flag from the sea ; 
and we oppose bounties and subsidies on shipping. 

'* We urge revenue reformers to vote only for such Congressional candidates 
as oppo&e a tariff for protection, and to take steps to nominate independent 
candidates where both party candidates oppose revenue reform, preparing 
for that step by diffusing sound economic literature and promoting organ- 
ization, especially in close Congressional districts. 

** We urge every revenue-reformer to become a subscriber to the IfSfion, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, the national representative of our cause, and to induce 
his neighbor to do the same ; and we also commend to hearty support the 
Freemav, of Indianapolis and other journals which have ably represented 
this cause." 



* See Amendment "at the earliest possible date.** 
t See Amendment " diminish the fVeqaency of strikes.** 
1 Sec Amendment "for action at the ensuing session.** 
I See Amendment *' pig-iron." 
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A minority report was presented by Mr. Harpole, of Kansas, oyer his 
own signature. In introducing it, he said : 

*' I may be a little stronger free-trader than I ought to be. In the place 
where it says the protective feature must be ultimately abolished, my minor- 
ity report is that we demand immediate reduction of all protective tariffs 
to a purely revenue basis. I have come a long ways to express my senti- 
ments, and I believe in absolute free-trade and direct taxation, but I am a 
friend to every man who wants to make a horizontal, diagonal, or perpen- 
dicular reduction of the tariff. I indorse every word that is there, but I 
maintain that the great free-trade party of America ought to take up the 
doctrine that is laid down by that great leader Cobden, and plant its banner 
upon the outer wall, and say that we are travelling to that place where 
direct taxation is the perfection of government. 

'* My second amendment, the minority report of one only of that Com- 
mittee — although there were others that sympathized with me — is embodied 
in the following resolution : 

*' ' Resolved, That all forms of indirect taxation should be eventually aban- 
doned, and that the revenues needed for the expense of government should 
be collected by assessing the several States, making property instead of in- 
dividuals bear the burden of the national Government.' 

'* That is my doctrine. It may be said that we have no constitutional right 
to assess such a tax. Neither have we a constitution that maintains the 
doctrine of protection, but we have it. The first resolution that I submit- 
ted I promised my friends that I would come here and offer. I do not 
think it needs much discussion. I offer this as an amendment to the report 
— instead of saying that we will eventually, some day, reduce protection, I 
say that we will immediately as soon as we have power wipe out protec- 
tion, and that then we will have a tariff for revenue. I oppose a tariff for 
revenue on strict economic grounds. I believe that every American citizen 
should take up his tax receipt and read what the State tax is, what his 
county tax is, and what his United States tax is. That is my doctrine." 

Mr. Reece, of Ohio : ** Mr. President, I wish to say this : upon the ques- 
tion of free-trade, I am a free-trader of free-traders. My profession is one 
in which I have to deal particularly with construction, and in which I have 
learned that momentum is simply the product of speed and power. If we 
want, like a bullet, to make a small hole, let us go with speed and take the 
extreme. If we want to move the whole mass, let us go slower, and take 
them all in, and when we have got them one step, let us take them along 
further. I come here as a revenue-refoimer. I will go with those who 
want simply a tariff for revenue, and when we have got there I will go for 
absolute free-trade. I will go further even than Cobden went. Where did 
Cobden go ? Was not Russell brought into the cause, and how far would he 
go ? With the accumulated power, they went one step. With more power, 
they went two steps, and tdtimately Great Britain became the country of 
revenue reform, and simply had a tariff for revenue only. I will go one 
step, I will go two steps ; and, like my friend Brownlee, when others 
stop I will still continue on. But, gentlemen, I have no heart under this call, 
which is a call for free-traders and for revenue reformers to assemble here 
and unite upon some action in this matter,^ to crowd the revenue reformers 
out, simply because I am for absolute free^-trade. Let us be honest. No 
confidence game, gentlemen ! We have asked not only free-traders, but we 
have asked revenue reformers to come with us, and let us accept their 
work, and join with them that far, and if they cannot go further with us, 
let us go beyond them. I will go one step, two steps, three steps, four 
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steps, and I will go just as far as any free-trader there is here, and, thank 
God. I have divested myself of party, and I am with the free-trade cause 
from beginning to end. " 

Mr. Gleason, of Illinois : '* Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a few 
remarks on clause two. The last Republican President, in his Message 
to the Forty-eighth Congress, made a similar declaration to that. He 
stated that a committee had been appointed, known as the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and they went out through this country to glean information, and 
after consulting with the best and most conservative element of the country, 
they admitted that it was necessary that a reduction of the tariff should 
be made on a great number of things. We are doing something similar, 
and when this thing comes to Congress, the great question that these Con. 
gressmen will have to deal with is, as to what articles should be reduced 
and what should not be reduced, and we will find some of the coal men 
who live in coal States saying that coal mudt be let alone ; and the lumber 
men, that lumber must be let alone ; and the iron men, that iron must be 
let alone, and so on through the list ; and the question then will be, if a 
reduction is decided upon, as to what shall be reduced and what shall not 
be reduced. I think those things should be left to the Republican and 
Democratic platforms, and that men who come here with the courage of 
their convictions should state boldly, defiantly, and honestly what they 
desire. I am a free-trader. I believe it is the highest state of civilization 
for the people of the whole world to trade with one another as they may 
deem best. I believe that if a tariff is necessary, the tariff should be for 
revenue purposes ; but I recognize the great fact here, we have too much 
tariff, and a great deal too much revenue ; and for that reason I tl^ink the 
best policy you can pursue is to single out some of those articles which the 
great mass of this country use, and which they wish to get for the lowest 
possible price. I will reiterate what I said yesterday, that the best policy, 
the best means to gain the purpose which you have in view, is to assail the 
enemy in some point or another, and when he succumbs to the force which 
you bring against him, then attack the rest ; aud those which you have 
brought into line will be some of your best fighters. 

* * If I am permitted, I will refer to the policy of the old country. The 
Irish advocates had an idea that the best possible thing they could do was 
to confront the power of England at once ; but the men of the rising gen- 
ration saw that these things in Ireland were maintained by certain forces in 
Ireland, and one of them was the landed aristocracy. They deemed it 
necessary a short time ago to assail that, and they did assail it, and others 
have been assailed, and the time will come when those men who are most 
bitter against home government in Ireland will be some of its most active 
supporters. I think the best policy you can pursue is to state specifically 
to some of these giant monopolies — to the coal monopoly — that the time has 
come when the hearths of the workingmen of this country, and especially 
of the cold bleak north-west, shall be gladdened by a lower price for coal ; 
and the bottom should be knocked out of combinations. When I was in 
Dakota I found a great want of coal out there, I found a great want of lum- 
ber out there, and I thought to myself. What a foolish people these Western 
men must be, when people must be sent to that cold and inhospitable 
climate, and those things which they require above all others must be 
taxed, not only by the parties who own the lumber and coal, but by the 
railroad companies that handle them. For that reason I will move that we 
ask this Congress for the immediate repeal of all taxation affecting lumber, 
coal, and salt. When I make a proposition of that kind I need not go to 
work and explain it. If I meet the workingmen of Chicago, and talk to 
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them abont specific and ad valorem duties, and horizontal reductions, etc., 
they will say it is a thing they do not understand, and life is too short to 
learn it. I want to speak from a practical standpoint, and I want it to be 
understood that I have no sympathy whatsoever with the iron combinations 
the wood-screw combination, the sugar combination, or any other combi- 
nation ; but I want you to get the thin end of your wedge in, and when that 
thin end of the wedge is into this infernal monstrosity, it needs no genius of 
intellect to drive it home. 

*' I want to say here that as an Irishman I look upon this question from 
a different standpoint from the overwhelming majority of my countrymen. 
I have been taught in the school of free-trade, and I know its work, and I 
say here, in the face of the representatives of my country, whose leading 
men I am personally acquainted with, that four years of free-trade in 
America will be more detrimental to English progress and England's com- 
mercial greatness than if she lost a battle on any of the fields of Europe.' ' 

Mr. Bowker, of New York, speaking to Mr. Harpole's minority report, 
said : '* I believe thoroughly, as was fully made evident yesterday, and I 
think has been evidenced in my own articles in the Million, in direct 
taxation, as the American form of taxation ; and more than that, I hope to 
see it brought about within this generation ; but I believe with Mr. Philpott, 
whom I can quote, I think, as good authority in economics, that the ques- 
tion of protection, and the question of the method of raising revenue, are two 
distinct questions ; and we have first to deal with the first. That means this : 
we are burdened with an abuse of the whole system of taxation. We mean 
to get rid of that abuse. We mean to get rid of the protective tariff. We 
mean to get rid of it ultimately. We mean by that to get rid of it at the 
earliest practicable date ; and I will here accept, on behalf of the Committee 
— unless members of the Committee should disagree with that acceptance — 
the suggestion that this portion of the platform read that every protective 
feature must at the earliest practicable date, instead of ultimately, be 
eradicated from our revenue system. It is possible that this may meet 
the spirit if not the letter of the amendment of the gentleman from 
ELansas. 

*' As to this second question of direct taxation, let me say this : Belley- 
ing as I do fully in that reform, being glad, as I should be glad, if the 
American people were ready to adopt that method to-morrow, I would not, 
even in that case, ask it as a part of free-trade. We want to have com. 
merce free, but that does not mean that any man can be relieved in one 
way or another of taxation ; and the moment we get rid of the burdens of 
the outrageous, and unjust, and unwise, and un-American protective sys- 
tem, then it is a fair and open question, and a question that must be dis- 
cussed, which is the best system of taxation for this country. These, as I 
understand it, are two distinct questions, and I hope at some future con- 
ference of this kind, not more than ten years off, to be standing with 
our friend Mr. Harpole, and with a great many more people than there are 
in this hall to-day, advocating direct taxation as the true American system, 
find advocating it on the plan with which the name of Mr. BrowiUee, of 
Michigan, is honorably identified— that the Government should collect its 
revenue by the system by which State and local taxes are collected, and 
together with State and local taxes, so that every half year, or every quarter 
year, the farmer, or workingman, or capitalist, may step up to the tax 
office and know how many dollars are to come out of his pocket to support 
the Grovernment, and be sure that every cent of those dollars is spent as he 
means to have it spent. I think that is the great safeguard of democratic 
government ; but that is not the question now ; and I hope for that reason 
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that the second amendment of our friend from Kansas will not prevail. As 
to his first amendment, I trubt that the change that I hare indicated may 
meet his desire." 

Mr. Olaflin, of Illinois : ** Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word in regard 
to two points in the recommendation. In the first place, I wish it dis- 
tinctly understood that I go with the farthest here in my view of the prin- 
ciples that should govern revenue, and the principles which decide the best 
method of taxation ; but I do not think it is consistent with the advanced 
position of this Conference to even suppose for a moment that Congress is 
going to further burden this country with protective duties. I think that 
our platform should have a truer ring than to admit for a moment that they 
can further impose upon the people of this country by protecting monopo^ 
lies in their privileges. I think we make a mistake when we lower ourselves 
to the position of saying to them. Do not put on any more taxes. The 
Hepublican party have said substantially, in some of the States, that they 
object to any further taxation, and deplore the increase of any duties. The 
Democratic party would say that, and say it heartily. But this Conference 
is expected to give tone to both of them, and I think for us to say, in our 
recommendations to Congress, that we ask them not to tax us any further, 
is lowering the tone which we wish to send out from here. 

" In the second place, in regard to mentioning specific things. If you 
will go through this country to-day, you will find that you can get rid of the 
tariff on every article if you will only let each man take ofi for others. 
They are perfectly willing to take it off the thing that they are interested 
in. I saw one of the educated men of Chicago, whose name stands high, 
and he said : ' I am with you this far : I want the duties taken off of books ;' 
and I know that gentlemen in New York wrote out here to the principal of 
one of our high schools, as a man interested in books, asking for his signa- 
ture to a petition to Congress to have the duties taken off of books. He 
wrote back substantially, this : ' You ask me to give my signature to a peti- 
tion to remove a robbery which falls on me alone. No, sir ; I am ashamed 
to have my name connected with a petition which will go to Congress to lift 
the hand of robbery from the one thing that I am interested in, and remain 
silent in regard to the twenty-two hundred and fifty-seven things which my 
neighbors are interested in.' That is the trouble, that each one wants 
something in particular. Now, I have no question that these are the things 
we want to move on. We have got to go, as the gentleman says, step by 
step, and we must move in that direction this winter ; but it seems to me 
that this Conference of the National League ought to take a higher tone 
in regard to these things — something more ringing, more complete — and 
leave it to the men in Congress to say where they will commence to reduce 
and to take off the taxes which they are levying on us. We are not here in 
conference to settle those things. We cannot settle them. We cannot do 
anything with them, and it seems that at a conference we ought not to 
meddle with the pitch, lest we also be defiled. We do not want to begin to 
dictate how a protective tariff shall be amended, so as to be more satisfac- 
tory to us. We are not satisfied with it in any form. We want to get rid 
of the protective tariff, and we insist upon a reduction, and revision, and 
a constarit steady approach to the solid ground, where we can stand on a 
tariff for revenue only. I believe I have studied it with as much care as 
any question I have ever studied, and I believe there is no warrant in the 
Constitution of the United States, and has never been, for any man to lay a 
protective duty. The thing has grown up on the people by an interpreta* 
tion that was never warranted, which was confuted again and again in the 
early days, and was at length submitted to, because the burden was upon 
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ns. The * Old Man of the Sea ' had gotten his legs aronnd oar necks, and 
there was no escape from it, and we had to interpret the Constitution to 
accord with our practice, instead of bringing our practice into accord 
with the Constitution. I believe the day will come when every man will 
be surprised that any authority was found iu that single clause for levying 
taxes for the general welfare, to levy a tax of 30 cents on every pound of 
nickel that comes into this country, when it is merely the product of a 
single company which owns a single nickel mine in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and makes everybody in the country pay for it. 

** For these reasons I think we ought to change that portion of the plat- 
form, so as to give less of particularity to it, and assume more of an ad- 
vanced position.*' 

A discussion as to procedure, etc. , here ensued, in the course of which it 
was ordered that speakers be confined to three minutes each, and that the 
report be taken up section by section. 

The preamble was adopted. An amendment that the word '* practicable* ' 
be changed to '' possible*' in the next paragraph was adopted, 69 to 20. On 
motion of Mr. Quincy, of Massachusetts, the phrase ** doing away with the 
necessity of strikes'* was amended to read " diminish the frequency of 
strikes." The minority report of Mr. Harpole was voted upon and lost, 
and the paragraph in question was adopted. 

The clauses numbered 1, 2, 3, having been brought before the House, 
Mr. Davi», of Iowa, moved that the enumeration of specified articles be 
stricken out, and Mr. Drummond, of Ohio, suggested ** instead of the 
language used, that * articles which are at the foundation of great in- 
dustries should be freed from duties,' etc., which is a tacit confession that 
there are things that might not necessarily be freed — this language ' that 
we require as the first step in practical tariff reform that the duties upon 
articles which enter into the production of our principal industries be 
immediately abolished.* *' 

The question was discussed by Mr. Bleike, of Illinois, and others. 

Mr. Witmer, of Iowa, said : *' I want to direct the attention of this body 
to the position of eminent tariff reformers in Congress. I say, thank GK>d 
for the Carlyles and the Morrisons. This Conference cannot afford to 
stand in their way. We went tariff reform. We want tariff reduction on 
lumber and on salt, and if we can have it, on iron ore. Let us be sensible ; 
let us be conservative, while we are also radical. We want to accomplish 
something. We do not want to go back to our people and admit that we 
have resolved something that is impracticable. We want to begin some- 
where. My friend^ Mr. Davis, from Iowa, I know will not object to the 
reduction of the duty upon lumber. I know that he could not explain to 
his people and his friends in Iowa, and give any good reason why the farmer 
of Iowa should not have free salt, as the fisherman of Maine has free salt. 
We want reductions. We want free material in such things as lumber, and 
salt, and coal, and others. Let us agree to that. Why, this fall I remem- 
ber one gentleman said to me, ' What has the Democratic party done for 
free lumber ? It has had the lower House of Congress ; it has had the 
Senate a portion of this time ; what has that party done for free lumber ? ' 
That is a pertinent question. I do not want protectionists to come to me 
and answer my argument by asking me what the free-traders have done for 
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free Itunber. Let ua haye all we can get, and when we get that, we will get 
more, and get it with less labor and less expense than the first. I hope that 
my friend Davis, from Iowa, will withdraw his amendment, and that we will 
join in the report of the Committee as made. I believe it is practical and 
sensible." 

Mr. Davis, of Iowa, said that what he objected to was not the takiog 
off of individual duties, but '* to having warfare waged against me when I go 
out to canvass for revenue reform, and being gored in the flank and the 
rear, and every direction in detail. Give me a free field and a fair fight. 
Let us stand upon principle. Mr. Witmer would find it very difficult to 
go into the State of Iowa and explain to the farmers there why the tariff 
should not be taken off of iron, and yet I believe it is not enumerated. He 
would find the same difficulty in nearly all the articles that are protected 
against the interests of the people of our State ; but all I want, all I ask, is 
that you make no invidious distinctions ; that you stand to the principles 
that we have come here to promote, taken upon their broad and intrinsic 
merits. That is what I ask, no more and no less. I do not know that 
Mr. Witmer knows it, but I am myself, and I wish to avow it here, a manu- 
facturer of lumber. I am a free-trader, and a free-trader in lumber not- 
withstanding. ' * 

Mr. Heece, of Ohio, moved that pig-iron be included in the enumerated 
list. 

Mr. Brownlee, of Michigan : " I heartily concur with Mr. Davis, but I 
think we have covered idl the ground when we say that all protective 
duties, as soon as practicable, are to be reduced to a revenue basis. I think 
that covers the entire ground, but if it is going to weaken our case, I think 
we had better let it go. I do not see any special advantage in enumerating 
the articles that we want reduced first. Perhaps Congress had better take 
care of that. But we demand that all protective duties shall be reduced as 
soon as possible." 

Mr. Harter, of Ohio : " I wish to call attention to the fact that what we 
ask for is already provided for in that portion which says that manufact- 
ured articles shall be reduced in the proportion that raw materials are. I 
admit it is troublesome to single out these things, and a little more difficult 
to explain them to the people ; but Mr. Davis is old enough to have learned 
that none of us are going to heaven on flowery beds of ease. We 
must present these things to the people ; but we propose to reduce the 
taxes on pig.iron in proportion, so that the manufacturer shall not get in- 
creased protection, actual or imaginary.'* 

Mr. Oliver, of Ohio : ** I fear, with Mr. Davis from Iowa, that specifica- 
tion will weaken our cause with reference to other articles equally meritori- 
ous ; and believing as I do that the principle laid down in the preceding 
part of the resolution is not in danger of being misunderstood by any intel- 
ligent person in the United States, let alone Congressmen, I am in favor of 
the amendment to strike out the specification, and leave the declaration of 
the rule standing as the guide to our representatives. By specifying you 
cannot avoid the effect, at least, of diverting the attention of revenue-reform- 
ers from other equally meritorious articles, by giving prominence to these 
in your specifications. The only purpose of the specification, as intended 
by the Committee in their report, was to illustrate what we mean by the 
preceding words. That needs no illustration, but we will weaken the gen- 
eral effect ; and I therefore hope that the amendment offered by Mr. Davis 
from Iowa will prevail." 
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Mr. Enott, of Eentncky : '* There is a declaration in the introduction 
and in this resolution, of the purposes of the reTenne-reformers, as ropre- 
sented at this Conference. They propose a reduction of all the duties to a 
revenue basis. Now, when they go to the country with that declaration, 
which corresponds in many respects to the declarations of the two parties, 
they will be asked : * What do you mean by it ? ' and we will tell them what 
we mean by it, by way of illustration, specifying certain articles. We have 
got to specify, and the tariff will never be reduced to a revenue basis with- 
out. You cannot go into a corner and secure this reform. You cannot do it 
quietly. You have got to do it by agitation. You have got to do it by 
meeting objections, and you have got to have your line of battle clearly 
drawn, and supported at every point. I think you will make a great mis- 
take if you cut from this report the basis upon which it rests — the specifi- 
cations—telling the people clearly and distinctly what you mean to do — that 
you do demand of Congress a repeal of all duties upon the articles lyiug at 
the basis of our industrial structure, and then naming as far as possible the 
articles that you mean. This is the way to win a battle. It cannot be won 
in any other way, in my opinion.' 
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Mr. Eddy, of Michigan : '' If we are to include all the raw material that 
is produced in this country, I am in favor of making specificatious ; but if 
you are goiug to leave that resolution as it is at present drawn, including 
the raw material produced by the State of Michigan mainly, then I am not 
in favor of it. You have carefully used as illustrations every raw material 
produced by the State of Michigan. If the tariff is an evil, and if the re- 
moval of protection upon the protected articles of this country is to be a 
benefit, we do not wish to monopolize all that benefit. We "wish that the 
maniifacturers of the East shall share the benefit 'with us. I object to any 
specification which will lay upon the tariff-reformers of any particul<ur 
State the burden of explaining to the people of this country that these 
are merely illustrative of what we are going to do. As it is, those specifi- 
cations put us in Michigan upon the defensive, a position which we are not 
willing to assume. We wish to go forward all along the line, and I myself 
would be in favor of a horizontal reduction, the same bill which was passed 
and prevailed in 1832, I believe, and which was productive of such good 
results. The present tariff has already been raised and reduced by the 
horizontal method, and I for one do not wish to see the revenue-reformers 
of my State, which to day is the banner free-trade State of this Union, send- 
ing seven tariff-reformers to Congress out of a delegation of eleven, placed 
purely upon the defensive, merely for the sake of illustrating to the rest of 
the country how the thing is goiug to -work.'* 

Mr. Brown, of Blinois : ' * The remarks of the gentleman are pretty 
broad, but the gentlemen from Michigan who represent these industries 
here themselves say that they do not want protection, and I think this 
report presented by the Committee, considered carefully by the representa- 
tive of every State, very well expresses our intentions and our hopes. We 
are opposed to a protective system, and we came in that resolution only 
two or three of the most gigantic swindles which are perpetrated upon the 
people in the name of protection. We include in a sort of omnibus clause 
all other materials of a similar kind. We have said coal, lumber, and salt, 
and iron ore for the reason that my friend Mr. Gleason has so well pointed 
out, that we can go to the poor man and say : ' You can have your coal 
cheaper, if you vote with us for free-trade.* " 

Mr. Codman, of New York : " I think the whole difficulty can be over- 
come by the words * ei cetera.' That covers it. I believe almost every gentle- 
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man here is in favor of nltimate, we will say immediate, free-trade, if he 
can get it. A great many of them want to jump right at it, bnt it is like a 
man standing on the rigging who wants to jump to the main-top right off. 
He can't get up there without going up on the ratlines.*' 

After further discussion as to procedure, the pending amendments were 
put and lost, except the amendment to include pig4ron in the specifica- 
tions, which was carried. Mr. Philpott moTed to insert the words *^ for 
action at the ensuing session/' which motion was adopted. Glauses 1, 2, 3 
were then adopted. 

The next paragraph was then read and adopted without debate. 

To the next paragraph, concerning free ships, Captain Godman was in- 
vited to speak. He said : '^ I do not think my heart has been broken by 
that resolution ; I haven't a word to say, bat I indorse it with all my heart. 
Of course when the matter comes before Gongress you will have to say what 
you mean by free ships. There will be a lot of fellows there who will say 
that it will interfere with the coastiug trade. Gongress has got to adjust 
this thing, and arrange it, as I always hoped they would do, by designating 
a certain tonnage, so that it will not interfere materially with our coasting 
trade. We might put it this way, that we recommend to Gongress to pass a 
free ship bill for ships of over 3000 tons, which would not materially inter- 
fere with the coasting trade." 

The paragraph was then adopted, as reported. 

The paragraph referring to Gongressional candidates was then read and 
adopted. 

THE MILLION. 

After reading the final paragraph, referring to the MUHon^ Mr. Bowker 

said : '* Mr. Ghairman, in presenting this paragraph, I feel sure of the sense 
and sentiment of this house and of every member of this house. I suppose 
all of you know the work which Mr. Philpott has done as the editor of that 
journal. There is no man to whom we are more indebted for the progress 
which this cause has already made. All of you do not know the way in 
which Mr. W. W. Witmer, the proprietor of the paper, has stood by Mr. 
Philpott, and has stood by our cause ; and I want to emphasize in the 
strongest way that we can the great feeling of gratitude, the unbounded 
thanks, I may say, which we owe to those two gentlemen ; and I, therefore, 
propose that on this motion we take a rising vote." 

Mr. Wells, of Connecticut : " Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word to this 
Convention on this subject. All who have advocated free-trade know that 
one of our great difficulties has been the finding of speakers to discuss the 
subject before the people ; the subject is so broad, embracing not only the 
whole great scheme of taxation, but also the existence and prosperity of 
every kind of industry followed in this country. I sometimes think that 
our opponents take advantage of that, and relying on the fact that many 
who advocate free-trade are not fully posted, take advantage of it to make 
assertions and stick to them with such pertinacity that the advocates of 
free trade hesitate about entering into controversy with them. It is going 
to take us time to get an army of skilled speakers, and in default of that 
the next best thing is a weekly speaker in the form of a publication like the 
MUlion, to which, I wish you to .understand, all the leading free-traders of 
the country are contributing. It is not merely Mr. Witmer's or Mr. Phil- 
pott's editorial work, but we all take a hand in editing that paper. The 
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condition of the paper is just this : its price is 50 cents a year. Its presen 
circnlation is about 5000. At that price and at that circulation it does not 
pay ; but if it can be put to 10,000 it will pay and stand firmly on its own 
legs, and grow. The point that I want to make is, that every free-trader in 
the country should take this paper, and not only take it, but get an addi- 
tional subscriber. If the 5000 subscribers that now take it would add 
another 50 cents to their subscription for their neighbor, or induce their 
neighbor to pay for it himself, the whole work would be done ; and that 
thing can be done at once, if every individual will consider himself a com- 
mittee to do it. I have been at work myself, in the last two or three weeks, 
from a feeling of duty, and I have asked protectionist friends as well as 
free trade friends to subscribe for this paper. I have asked my protectionist 
friends to do it, for the sake of seeing both sides, and the appeal is effective 
in every case. We can raise the subscription list of that paper to a point 
where it will do a great work. For I believe that no man can read that 
paper for a period of a few months and not become a free-trader from con- 
viction ; and not only that, but he will become a propagandist of free-trade, 
so that I want to urge you to have that thing on your minds, and see to it 
that the paper shall be sustained." 

General Trumbull, of Illinois : '' We all know of the progress that has 
been made by the editor of the MiUion. I wish to state here why that 
credit is due to these gentlemen, and more. Four or five years ago I was 
talking with a friend who was a prominent Democrat in Iowa, a member of 
the Democratic National Committee, editor of the most prominent Demo- 
cratic paper in Iowa, and he had in his hand a copy of the Des Moines 
Leader. * Why, ' he said, * is Philpott hammering away at the tariff ; what 
is the use of it ? The people liave no ear for it. ' Then it occurred to me 
when he said that, that though I was a Republican I had not done my duty, 
and I sat down and wrote an encouraging letter to the editor of the Leader, 
And more than that, I followed that up by some contributions to the paper, 
and also to the Million^ when Mr. Philpott started that. I consider that a 
great privilege, and I am very proud that I have the privilege of contribut- 
ing to that paper. At the end of the year I picked up my files of the MiUion 
— ^fifty-two numbers — and I looked over them, and I saw what a mountain 
of information I had got there on the tariff question for 50 cents, and in my 
gratitude I put my hand in my pocket and pulled out my pencil and wrote 
to the editor that I was surprised at the amount that I had gotten for my 
money, and that I could not get as much free-trade knowledge anywhere 
else for $20. I forgot to send the $20, and that is an omission that I intend 
to remedy. That is what I wanted to express to the members of this Con- 
ference, that a contribution of 50 cents a year to that paper is merely nothing, 
and that so far as we are able to send $5, or $10, or $20, we ought to do it. 
And I wish to second the appeal of Mr. Wells and Mr. Bowker by that 
suggestion !" 

Mr. Claflin, of Dlinois, in heartily supporting the resolution, suggested 
that it should, however, be passed separately from the platform. The plat- 
form was accordingly adopted as a whole, after which the resolution was 
carried by a rising vote, amid great applause. 

BESOLUTIONS OF THANKS. 

Mr. Sargent, as Chairman of the Committee on Besolutions, presented the 
following votes of thanks : 

** Besolvedy That the thanks of the National Conference of Free-Traders 
and Taxiff-Beformeis are eminently due, and are hereby tendered to 
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1. The Iroquois Club, of Chicago, for the free nse of rooms in their 
premises for nse of committees, and for other courtesies heartily extended. 

** 2. To members of both political parties, who have so generously assisted 
in the work of the Conference, and by their joint action have kept the work 
of the Conference free from party contentions. 

*' 3. Last, but not least, to the Chicago press, from which the Conference 
has received most full and excellent reports." 

The resolutions were adopted. 

The Executive Committee was instructed to consider the advisability of 
printing with the report of this Conference the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence at Detroit. 

THE NATIONAL FUND. 

Mr. Cowles, of Connecticut, said : " Mr. Chairman, as Treasurer of the 
Connecticut State League, I suppose I may have the privilege, perhaps, of 
making a suggestion as to money matters. We cannot carry on any such 
work as we have started upon without funds, and I simply rise to make the 
suggestion here that each one of us shall feel it his duty to contribute so far 
as he is able to the treasury of the National League, to carry into effect the 
work upon which we have entered here. That League are attempting. I 
believe, to raise a sum of $20,000 for this purpose. When we consider the 
amount that was raised in England to free that country from the operation 
of the com laws, $20,000 seems like a mere bagatelle ; but I hope that we 
each one of us will, as I say, consider it our duty and our pleasure to do 
the very utmost that we can in the way of furnishing funds." 

Mr. Sprague, of Michigan, presented the following resolution : 

THE TAX ON SPIBITS AND TOBACCO. 

** * Resolvedt That it is the sense of this Convention that no further reduc- 
tion be countenanced in the internal revenue tax on spirits and tobacco, 
until the existing tariff has been brought to a strictly revenue basis.* " 

He added : *' It is without question that a large majority of the people 
of this country look upon the use of spirits and tobacco as an evil. As one 
somewhat addicted to the use of both, I may say that I agree with them." 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Eddy, of Michigan, suggested that a committee be appointed to draft 
a communication to the President of the United States, with reference to 
his forthcoming message ; but Mr. Wells suggested that ** we can trust the 
President of the United States," and Mr. Eddy's motion was not seconded. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the Chairman and Secretaries of the Con- 
ference, to Hon. Frank H. Hurd, and to Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

The officers of the League were instructed to send copies of the Proceed, 
ings to the President and to each Member of Congress. 

LOCAL OBGANIZATION. 

On motion of Mr. Harter, of Ohio, the following resolution was carried : 

" Resolved, That as a means of advancing the work proposed by this Con- 
ference, the Executive Committee be requested to at once arrange for the 
organizing of local free- trade leagues in every State, county, and township 
in the United States." 

• The Conference then adjourned sine die. 
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SECOND PUBLIC MEETING. 

The second pablic meeting was held in the Central Music Hall, Chicago, 
Thursday evening, November 12th, 1885, at eight o'clock. Hon. J. Sterling 
Morion, of Nebraska, nominated as President of the evening Mr. B. B. 
Bowker, of New York, Honorary Secretary of the American Free-Trade 
League, who spoke as follows : 

Ladies and Oenilemen : It is my first and most pleasing duty to thank 
Chicago for the courteous hospitality of its people, and especially of the 
Iroquois Club ; for the attention of its press, and for this grand audience. I 
have been asked to preside at this meeting, and to say a word or two before 
the distinguished speakers of the evening are introduced. I have known 
this great city in the surging days of its political conventions, when vast 
crowds of people were thronging its streets and its hotels and that 
great hall by the lake side ; but I think there was never a more impressive 
scene than in the quiet moment when the vast auditory of that great hall 
was hushed as Garfield began t^ say that it was not in the midst of this ex- 
citement and this rush of popular feeling that great battles were to be 
decided ; it was in the millions of quiet homes all over the country that the 
issue was finally to be fought. Now, ladies and gentlemen, this Conference 
for free-trade comes with no brass bands, with no banners, save this bit of 
ribbon at our button-holes, which, despite its sanguine hue, has no relation 
whatever, I assure you, to the bloody shirt. And yet it may be possible 
that when your children come to read history this quiet meeting in this 
city, almost unnoticed in one sense in your great throngs, may not 
be without its significance in the story of the nation, and I would like to 
call your attention to three points of significance in this convention. 
1 1 Many of you saw, last night, a most significant fact in the appear- 
ance on this platform, with a gentleman from Massachusetts, of a 
gentleman from South Carolina, who, putting aside the political issues of 
the past, thanked God that the North had freed the South from its curse of 
slavery. And in this presence he paid his tribute to that man who, of old, 
was considered the supreme foe of the South, William Lloyd Garrison. That 
is the first point of significance. The second point of significance is the 
fact that from Massachusetts, from Nebraska and Dakota, from South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana, men have travelled thousands of miles to a political 
conference which is to give them no spoils of office, which holds out to 
them no personal rewards, and I think that this is one of the best proofs 
you can have that it is not necessary to entice the American people to take 
care of their own government by the temptation of spoils. The third point 
of significance is the fact that we have here had gathered representatives of 
the very industries which " protection'* is said most to benefit. Eepresent- 
atives have come here, large manufacturers— from the wool industry, from 
the iron industry, from the agricultural machinery industry, and from other 
industries which are supposed most to benefit by protection — and they have 
told you from their own experience that if you will give them relief from 
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these restrictions of the protective tariff, they will give yon cheaper prices 
for their goods, and they will pay better wages to their American workmen.\j 

I am charged to-night to bring before you the word which this Conference 
is to send -out to the people, and I will, therefore, read you the platform 
which has been adopted. We proceed in the spirit of that great American 
patriot, Patrick Henry, who declared that ** Commerce should be as free as 
the winds of heaven,'' and in the spirit of that great Irish patriot, Daniel 
O'Connell, speaking for Ireland against England, when he said that '* Well, 
regulated freedom affords protection to all, partiality to nona" and when 
he said further, speaking in London to a great meeting which>backed the 
efforts of Cobden and Bright, that '* The real meaning of protection is 
robbery — robbery of the poor by the rich. " In the spirit of that Irishman 
and of that American we speak. But we will show yon that we are not 
simply men working for a remote end in faith and in hope. We mean to 
prove as practical politicians as there are in this country ; and I think you 
will find that we have, on the one hand, stated what we hope will finally 
benefit the American people, and, on the other hand, have asked all of you 
to help us in the immediate steps which we believe will oe to your immedi- 
ate benefit. And, gentlemen, while we are glad~to welcome here to-night 
many who are not friends of our cause— the men whom we most desire to see 
at our meetings — while this may not be a ratification meeting for this plat, 
form, yet I do believe that after Mr. Wells has spoken to the head, and Mr. 
Beecher to the heart, of this audience, a great many of you will be ready to 
join in a ratification meeting who were not ready to join before. 

Mr. Bowker here read the resolutions adopted at the afternoon session of 

the Conference, and proceeded : 

In presenting that platform, I have only a word more to say. A Chicago 
paper' this evening asked us free-traders to look around Chicago and see 
what its industries had to say to us. We do look around. We recall that 
Chicago, this great metropolis, owes its greatness to this system of free-trade 
which exists among all the States, and makes the vast empire of half the 
country pour its wealth into your coffers. We ask you what Chicago would 
have been if this tributary country had been confined to the limits of this 
State by a wall of fire of custom-houses. We ask you to imagine what 
Chicago may become when, instead of this one country, you have America 
become the supply store of the world, and the wealth of all the nations is 
coming to you, and you have practically annexed to your commerce this 
great country that lies to the north of ns. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have done, but turning now to introduce to 
you the speakers of the evening, I think you will be glad to have me use 
two minutes more in that introduction. Years ago there was, in the city 
of Albany, N. Y., a school-teacher —I suppose some of you, like myself, 
when boys, studied ** Wells's Natural Philosophy" — who, at the beginning 
of the war, felt moved to ask himself what, as a private citizen, he could do 
for his country. He read a paper on ** Our national burden and our national 
strength" before a little company of his neighbors, and, like all good work, 
it spread from the neighborhood, spread through the State, and was heard 
of at Washington. Finally great numbers of it were scattered all over the 
country and abroad, and I suppose that little pamphlet of that one man 
brought millions of subscriptions to the national fund with which we were 
fighting the war. That teacher was one day asked to come to Washington, 
because somebody wanted to see him there, and when he got there he found 
that it was the President of the United States— President Lincoln— who 
wanted to see him. Mr. Lincoln asked him what he thought could best 
be done to overcome great financial difficulties, and he said the best 
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thing to do was to get the facts together and look them in the face. He 
went home, and he thought — this is a story he once told me, and I am tell- 
ing it to yon without his permission — that perhaps he might be asked to 
come i^ain to Washington and help the commission which was to investi- 
gate the facts. 

Like Abou Ben Adhem, he was content to be written a plain citizen, ** who 
loves his fellow-men." But one day he read the morning papers. ** And 
lo ! Ben-Adhem's name led all the rest" — his name was bulletined as the 
leading commissioner. And now it has been given to this modest school- 
teacher, who, I think, has held no public offices except when he was serv- 
ing the National Government, and afterward the State of New York for a 
time, as an expert in taxation, to have exercised in this country a more wide 
and permanent influence than almost any public officer of his time, and, 
through promotion on the merit system, and under the competitive exami- 
nation which the world always gives to men, he has now become one of the 
great teachers of this great nation. I have great pleasure in presenting the 
head of the free-trade cause, the President of the American Free-Trade 
League, Hon. David A. WgUs, of Connecticut. 

Hon. David A. Wells, of Connecticut, then delivered his address on *' Free 
Trade Bational and Practical ; Protection Irrational and Mischievous.'* 

Li introducing Mr. Beecher, Mr. Bowker said : 

Ladies and Gentiernen : While we were waiting Mr. Beecher in the ante- 
room, our student of Scripture suggested that there was the best Scriptural 
authority for the appearance of a clergyman in this cause, and an excellent 
text for a free-trade sermon. One of the first of the disciples redeemed from 
his sins was a tax-gatherer, and the first command to him was to get out of 
the custom house. We are glad to bring to you to-night a great apostle of 
freedom, who, since the very birth of the Republican party, has never ceased 
to speak out for liberty — for liberty^ of thought, liberty of speech, liberty 
for the slave, and now for liberty of trade. When he speaks, the whole 
world listens. I need not name him — here he is ! 

Bev. Henry Ward Beecher then delivered his address on ** Why I am a 
Free-Trader." 

On the conclusion of Mr. Beecher*s address. Postmaster S. C. Judd, of 
Chicago, said : 

*' It has been suggested to me by the gentlemen upon the stage that this 
vast audience would probably be glad to give some expression to their ap. 
preciation of the high intellectual entertainment which we have been per- 
mitted to enjoy this evening, and I was asked to make a motion which 
would enable them to do so. Accordingly, sir, I move you that the thanks 
oE this audience be extended to the Hon. David A. Wells and Bev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, for their able, instructive, and masterly addresses delivered 
upon this occasion." 

The motion was declared carried by acclamation, and the meeting, and 
with it the Conference, finally adjourned. 
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FUEE-TRADE RATIONAL AND PRACTICAL, 

PROTECTION IRRATIONAL AND 

MISCHIEVOUS. 

ADDBESS AT THE CHICAGO COKFEBENCE, NOV. 12, 1886, BY HON. DA7ID A. 

WEUiS. 

Pbotegtionists are never weary of asserting that free-trade is not prac- 
tical ; that only theorists, college professors, doctrinaires, and persons cor- 
rapted by British gold and foreign Influences advocate it ; and that, even if 
it was sound in theory, it is not adapted tc our necessities and situation. 
I propose to occupy the time allotted to me on this occasion by speaking 
directly to this point, and with a view of considering how far the dictates 
of reason and common-sense, and the results of certain great and compar- 
atively recent experiences, tend to give anything of confirmation and sup- 
port to these assertions. 

THE BEGOBD OF TWENTY-TTVB TEABS. 

And first in order of recent experiences to which the advocates of com- 
mercial freedom may confidently appeal is the commercial and industrial 
record of the country for the last quarter of a century ; for during all this 
long period the nation, adopting the principles of protection as a basis for 
its fiscal policy, has held that the best way of encouraging trade, or what 
is generally understood as business, was to restrict rather than promote the 
freedom of trade or business ; and that the best way of developing industry 
was to heavily tax all the people, in order to practically hire a comparatively 
small part of the people to do certain things industrially, which if left to 
their own natural instincts and capacities they would never think of doing. 
The experiment has been tried upon the grandest scale and under the most 
favorable conditions, and with the co-operation of a people, one of whose 
undoubted characteristics is a wonderful power of adajAing themselves to 
circumstances and making the best out of every situation in which they 
may find themselves. And what has been the result ? Ihe Protectionist 
will answer : Look about and note the remarkable development and pros- 
perity of the country ! Can that system be wrong which produces such 
astonishing results? But in thus answering, the Protectionist begs the 
entire question, or assumes that to be proved for which proof especially is 
demanded. He assumes that the cheapness of land, the geniality of the 
climate, the fertility of the soil, the facilities for ready transportation, the 
enterprise and industry of the people, the diffusion of education and the 
freedom of government, would have availed but little but for the existence 
of an average tax of from 30 to 40 per cent on all imported merchandise, 
and the collection of a revenue, for a great part of the time, far in excess oi 
what was necessary to support the government. The assumption on its 
very face is an affront to common-sense and popular understanding. 

WHEBE THE PBOOF SHOULD BEST. 

But suppose we agree to treat the assumption with respect, and discuss, 
according to logical methods, the merits of the question. Then on whom 
does the onus of proof rest ? Clearly on the Protectionist. For he starts 
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with the proposition, that if the State interferes with trade and imposes 
certain taxes, a greater material prosperity of the country will result. But 
if he does not propose to content himself with mere affirmation, he is bound 
to furnish proof, first, that the State ought to interfere, and next that it 
ought to interfere in some manner indicated. The Free-trader, on the 
other hand, is not called upon to prove anything at all. His position is to 
let things alone, unless it can be clearly shown, in the first instance, that it 
is absolutely necessary that something should be done. And he has a legit- 

* imate right to further object that the great function of taxation and thiB 
business interests of the whole people shall not be experimented with on 
the basis Of a mere theory ; or, what is worse, on the arrogant and unuat- 

*^ ural assumption that while freedom of speech, of the press, of the con- 

* science, of worship and religious belief, and in respect to one's own person 
are all very good things, freedom to trade is a very bad thing. 

Again, the Protectionists, as I have already intimated, think they make 
a great point in support of their cause when they assert that the country 
under the influence of protection has been highly prosperous. But that 
is not what they have to prove. What they have to prove is, that the coun- 
try has been more prosperous under the policy of protection than it would 
have been under the policy of free-trade. But this they cannot do ; for 
they have not one single point in the way of downright, matter-of-fact evi- 
dence to stand upon. They try, indeed, to change the issue, or, as the law. 
yers would say, ** shift the venue," or the place where the cause is to be 
tried, by calling attention to the disastrous effects of free-trade on the con- 
dition of Ireland, Turkey, Spain, and India ; but they always prudently 
refrain from alluding to the eminently beneficial effects of protection in 
China and in Mexico, in which latter country protection was so thoroughly 
and logically carried out that for nearly 300 years all foreign trade was pro- 
hibited under pain of death. They can indeed prove that certain special 
industries have been fostered by protection, as, for instance, Bessemer steel, 
plate-glass, spool-thread, wood-screws, and wood-pulp ; but what they have 
to prove to establish their case is that the industry of the whole country 
has prospered contemporaneously and in consequence ; and that is a very 
different thing. 

THE IjOW tariff PEBIOD. 

But now, on the other hand, let us put the advocate of non-interference; 
or the ** Free trader," whose function for the last quarter of a century has 
been mainly to observe, and not to administer, on the witness-stand, and 
see what evidence, unconnected with any theory, and dependent upon no 
remote or foreign contingencies, he is able to adduce as to the practice 

^ workings of this policy of interference or protection. 

For a period of ten years next previous to 1850, or from 1850 to 1860, the 
industry, domestic trade, and foreign commerce of the United States was 
carried on under one of the lowest tariffs that the country has ever experi- 
^ enced, and from which the policy of protection had been almost entirely 

eliminated. There has been no little controversy in recent years as to the 
comparative progress and development of the country during this approxi- 
mately free-trade period and the twenty-five years of high protection that 
immediately followed ; and with grave suspicions of inaccuracy hanging 
over the census returns of 1850, and in the absence of other reliable data, 
great latitude of opinion in respect to this matter has been indulged in and 
perhaps warranted. But be this as it may, all the evidence available from 

' unquestionable data strongly support the claim for remarkable progress 

during the low-tariff period. Thus, during the period from 1850 to 1860 
the decennial wave of increasing population reached almost the highest cul- 
mination in our previous national experience, and has never since been 
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exceeded ; while never before or since has the decennial ratio of immigra- 
tion increased so rapidly. Again, except in periods of wholly abnormal 
activity, there is no better indicator of the material growth and develop- 
ment of a country than the increase in its facilities for transportation ; and 
the undoubted records of railroad construction show that for comparative 
growth the low-tariff period of from 1850 to 1860 has never since been 
equalled. Such facts, therefore, while they confessedly do not cover all 
the ground in controversy, are nevertheless indisputable, and amply suffi- 
cient to prove that the favorite assertion of the Protectionists, and one which 
Judge Kelley is very fond of making, *^ that the country stood still," as it 
were, industrially and commercially, during the ten years from 1850 to 1860, 
is based on no evidence, and is in the highest degree absurd and preposterous. 
And akin to this in absurdity is the claim, which a man so sensible as ex- 
Governor Long, of Massachusetts, has recently indorsed, that nearly all our 
great branches of domestic industry owe their existence to the policy of 
protection, when the fact is that there is not a single great branch of 
domestic manufactures which had not been established in some form in this 
country long before a protective tariff had been or could have been im- 
posed. The manufacture of iron is nearly as old as the history of every 
colony or territory in which there is any iron ore. The manufacture of 
woollen is as old as the country itself, and was more truly a domestic man- 
ufacture when our ancestors were clothed in homespun than it is now. The 
manufacture of cotton is almost as old as the production of the fibre on our 
territory, and so also of the manufactures of leather, boots and shoes, hard- 
ware, furniture, woodenware, paper, spirituous liquors, and the like ; and 
when you have enumerated these, what is there besides pottery, glass, steel, 
and silk of any moment, except such industries as are the outcome of mod- 
em scientific or mechanical progress, and not in any degree of legislation. 

THE "PBOTECTION** OP OUB SHIPPING INTEBESTS. 

But let us come next to examples of a more positive and specific character 
— to cases where, with the deliberate intent of protecting: and developing 
American Industry, the policy of restriction and prohibition has been care- 
fully applied and carried out through a long period of years, and where the 
results are so palpable and confessed that there is no possibility of success- 
fully challenging or evading them. As time goes on, and as economic in- 
vestigations multiply, there are many such cases coming to light ; but there 
are two more conspicuous and notable than any others, to which I desire 
to especially direct attention. They are the ship-building and ship-owning 
interest, and the business of wool-growing and of wool-manufacturing. 

In the case of the first the protection has been absolutely complete. So 
far as law could avail the American ship-builder and the American ship- 
owner have been absolutely shielded from all foreign competition, and been 
guaranteed the undisputed control of the home market. No American has 
been allowed to import a foreign-built vessel, in the sense of purchasing, 
acquiring a title to, or using her as his own property ; the only other abso- 
lute prohibitions of imports, on the part of the United States, being, as is 
well known, in respect to counterfeit money and obscene publications or 
objects. We invite foreign capital to come to us and help build our rail- 
roads, work our mines, insure our property, and even buy and carry our 
government bonds as an investment ; but if a single dollar of such capital 
is used to build an American vessel, and thereby represent an ownership to 
any extent of the value received, we declare the ship to be thereby so tainted 
as to be unworthy of the protection of American laws. A foreigner may 
superintend an American factory, run an American railroad, be President of 
an American college, or hold a commission in the American army, but he 
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cannot command or be an officer of a registered American yessel. No 
foreign-built vessel or vessel in any part owned by a subject of a foreign 
power can enter an American port, ana then go to another domestic port 
with any new cargo or with any part of her original cargo that has once been 
unladen, ^o American vessel once sold or transferred to a foreigner can 
ever be bought back and become American property. If an American 
vessel becomes damaged at sea, and has to be repaired in a foreign port, 
even though only to an extent sufficient to insure the safety of the ship and 
her crew on the homeward voyage, the master or owner of such vessel must 
on his arrival at a home port pay a duty on such repairs to the extent of 50 
per cent of th^ir value. 

Surely, if the policy of protection, through the instrumentalities of inter- 
ference and restriction, ever had a chance to vindicate itself, it had it here. 
But what has been the result ? The answer is short and simple and well 
known. But it is one that so long as we are engaged in the fight for com- 
mercial freedom, and the battle remains unwon, it will do to often recapitu- 
late. The flag of our mercantile marine has almost vanished from the 
ocean ; our shipyards are deserted, and the art of ship-building and ship, 
using seems almost to be lost. The tonnage employed in the foreign com- 
merce of the United States has increased since 18G0 more than three hundred- 
fold, or from 5,000,000 to 15,630,000 tons, and of this enormous increase 
every maritime nation of any note, with the exception of the United States, 
has taken a share. American tonnage alone exhibits a decrease. There is 
not to-day a solitary steamer between the United States and Europe which 
carries the American flag. Of the 72,000,000 bushels of grain shipped from 
New York to Europe in 1881, not one solitary bushel found transportation 
in an American vessel. The expulsion of the Moors and Jews from Spain, 
under Ferdinand and Isabella and their successors, and the repeal of the 
" Edict of Nantes, " which deprived France of her best artisans and indus- 
tries, have been accepted by all historians and economists as the two most 
striking and exceptional examples in modern times of great national indus- 
trial disaster and decay, directly contingent on unwise and stupid but at 
the same time deliberately adopted State policies. It has been reserved 
for the United States, claiming to be one of the most enlightened and 
liberal nations of the world, after an experience of near 300 years since the 
occurrence of these precedents, to furnish a third equally striking and par- 
allel example of results contingent on like causes, in the decay and almost 
annihilation of her merchant marine and ocean carrying trade — a branch of 
her domestic industry which formerly in importance ranked second only 
to agriculture. And now with this overwhelming evidence of the utter and 
disastrous failure of the protective policy as applied to shipping, the Mfiuri- 
time Exchange of New York, the National Board of Trade, and other com- 
mercial organizations of the country talk about mending matters by having 
a little more of the same policy ; by hiring people by a system of bounties 
taken out of the Federal Treasury — which is only another name for the tax- 
payers* pockets ; to float once more to a limited extent the American flag 
upon the ocean, overlooking the fact that the Federal Government before 
the war gave the bounty or subsidy system a full and fair trial, as a means 
of promoting commerce and shipping, paying out for such purpose in the 
single year 1857 the large sum of $1,329,733 to seven different ocean steam- 
ship lines ; and that the results were uniformly so disappointing and un- 
profitable that public opinion would not permit Congress to continue the 
system. 

THE FBENCH BOUNTY SYSTEM. 

The advocates of the subsidy system plead furthermore, in support of 
their remedy, a recent French precedent ; though, with a;n utter con- 
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tempt or ignorance of the facts, they refrain from telling the public what 
the resnlts of this precedent have been. But as they constitute one of the 
most valuable of recent contributions to the cause of economic science and 
are of a kind that Protectionsts do not like to speak of, I think I cannot do 
better than here to briefly review them. 

In short, then, the French in 1881 found their mercantile marine, under 
the influence of a high protective policy and war taxes, tending to the same ' 
depressed condition that ours is, and they determined to take what the New i 

York Maritime Exchange has been pleased to term ** heroic 7nea8ur€s* ' to 
remedy the evil. They said : **We want more French ships, especially 
steamers, whose officers and three fourths of whose men shall be French- 
men, and which shall steam or sail from French ports and carry the tricolor 
around the globe. We prefer ships built in France, but we will not reject 
ships built abroad and owned in France." 

And to accomplish their desired end, they offered to give a bounty of $12 
a ton on all ships built in French yards of iron and steel ; and a subsidy of 
$3 per 10 tons for every 1000 miles sailed by French vessels ; and as they did - 
not desire to put any inhibition on the citizens of France buying vessels in 
foreign countries and making them French property, in case they desired 
to do so, they offered to give one half the latter subsidy to vessels of foreign 
construction bought by citizens of France and transferred to the French 
flag. For a time the scheme worked admirably : new and extensive steam- 
ship lines were organized with almost feverish haste, and the construction 
of many new and large steamers was promptly commenced and rapidly 
pushed forward in various French ports, and also in the shipyards of Great 
Britain and other countries. The government paid out a large amount of 
money, and it got the ships. In two years their tonnagre increased from a 
little over 300,000 to nearly 700,000 tons, for steamers alone ; while the ton- 
nage engaged on long voyages went in a single year from 3,600,000 to over 
4,700,000. 

It was probably a little galling to the French to find out after two years' 
experience that most of the subsidies paid by the government were earned 
by some 200 iron steamers and sailers, and that over six tenths of these 
were built and probably owned in large part in Great Britain ; so that the 
shipyards on the Clyde got the lion's share of the money. But as all the 
vessels were transferred to and sailed under the French flag, and were re- 
garded as belonging to the French mercantile marine, everything seemed to 
indicate that the new scheme was working very well, and that the govern- 
ment had really succeeded in building up the shipping of France. But the 
trouble was that the scheme did not continue to work. The French soon 
learned by experience the truth of the economic maxim, that ships are the 
children and not the parents of commerce ; and that while it was easy to 
buy ships out of money raised by taxation, the mere fact of the ownership 
of two or three hundred more ships did no more to increase trade than the 
purchase and ownership of two or three hundred more ploughs necessarily 
increased to a farmer the amount of arable land to plough ; or, in other 
words, the French found that they had gone to large expense to buy a new 
and costly set of tools, and then had no use for them. 

And, what was worse, they found furthermore that while they had not in- 
creased trade to any material extent, they had increased the competition for 
transacting what trade they already possessed. The result has been that 
many French shipping companies that before the subsidy system were able 
to pay dividends are now no longer able ; fortunes that had been derived 
from the previous artificial prosperity have melted away ; the French 
mercantile marine has ceased to grow ; and the whole scheme has proved so 
disastrous a failure, that Paul Bert, the eminent French legislator and 
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orator, in a recent speech in the French Assembly, seriously undertook to 
defend the absurd and wicked war that the French are carrying on in Ton> 
qnin, on the ground that its continuance would afford employment for the 
new French mercantile marine, which otherwise, we have a right to infer, 
would in his opinion remain idle. Gould there in all history be found a 
more curious illustration of human folly, save and except the recent appeal 
of the New York Maritime Exchange to the govemment and people of the 
United States, to go and do likewise ? 

THE "PBOTBCTION '* OP THE WOOL INTERESTS. 

The second most remarkable illustration of the utter failure of protection 
to vindicate its policy in a case of its own choosing, to which I would refer, 
is afforded in our tariff experience in respect to wool. There are all grades 
in the fibres of wool ; from coarsest of hair to the fineness and flossiness of 
silk ; and nature has ordered that no one country shall produce all the 
yarieties, but that the character of wool shall \ary almost infinitely with 
climate and latitude. On the other hand, the variety of woollen fabrics is 
also almost infinite, ranging from the coarsest horse-blanket or drugget to 
fabrics that vie with silk in softness, elegance, and costliness. Hence it 
follows, as a matter of necessity, that if the manufacture of wool is to be 
carried on under the most favorable conditions — if it is to be diversified 
and prepared to adapt itself promptly to the successive variations in market 
demand, consequent on the frequent changes in fashion, the manufacturer 
must have every facility for selecting and obtaining his raw material. And 
consequently every manufacturing nation in modern times — except the 
United States — has recognized that the best protection it could give alike 
to its wool-growers and wool-manufacturers — for the only market for the 
wool-grower being the manufacturer, the prosperity of the former must de- 
pend upon the prosperity of the latter — would be to give to the man uf act- 
urer the largest opportunity for obtaining such wools as his interests taught 
him were desirable. And accordingly no nation, of any account other than 
the United States, whatever may be its policy in respect to protection in 
other respects, imposes to-day any restriction or duty on the free importa* 
tion and supply of wool. But the United States in 1867, ignoring all prece- 
dents and experience, decided to do differently ; and that the best way of 
encouraging wool-growing and wool -manufacturing in the country was to 
impose such duties on the importation of wools, including such varieties 
as have not been or cannot be produced in our territory, as to make free 
supply and selection of the same to the manufacturer absolutely impossi- 
ble ; and then to compen$«ate the manufacturer for having deliberately put 
him at a disadvantage with every foreign competitor, the government im- 
posed such extravagant duties on woollens as to greatly increase the cost of 
all warm clothing to the masses. And this policy has now been rigidly 
carried out for a term of 18 years. And what have been the results in this 
case of full and tried experiment ? The men who shall speak for us are 
not doctrinaires or college professors or persons under suspicion of cor- 
ruption with British gold, but they shall be George "William Bond, of Bos- 
ton, who is recognized as the highest authority on wool in this country, the 
expert relied upon by the Treasury to fix the grades and the prices of wool 
for the custom's service, and a gentleman who has always had the confi-( 
dence of the Protectionists ; and Roland G. Hazard, one of the largest and 
most experienced manufacturers of New England. Mr. Bond afSLTms first, 
that the average prices of wool to the grower have been lower under the 
high-tariff policy of 1867 than they were under the comparatively low tariff 
which had prevailed for 10 years previously ; and that since the enactment 
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of the tariff of 1867 there has been a marked and general decline in the 
price of wool. 

Note next the influence of the protectiye policy on the growing of sheep. 
There were in 1867 in the Vien eight principal wool-growing States, for 
whose special benefit it was claimed that the high tariff on wool was enacted 
— namely, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New York, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa— 29,879,222 sheep ; but in 1882, after fifteen years of pro- 
tection, the number of sheep in these same States had been reduced to 
14,722,000, or more than 50 per cent. It is not to be concealed that there 
was during this same period a very remarkable increase of sheep in Texas, 
California, and in some of the south-western States and Territories ; but 
this was due to the fact that Proyidenoe has given us an immense area of a 
$1.25 to $2 an acre land in these same sections and a climate that allows 
the sheep to feed out all the year round, and not in any degree to anything 
that a tariff might do or did do. 

Mr. Hazard next shows that under this same tariff, which it was claimed 
would foster American wool-manufacturing by high duties, 875 establish- 
ments engaged in manufacturing wool and felt goods absolutely disap- 
peared during the 10 years from 1870 to 1880 ; and that during the same 
period there was a decrease of 2405 sets of machinery, or 28 1 per cent of 
the whole quantity in operation in 1870. During this same period that 
department of the woolen manufacture known as the worsted business, which 
has been allowed to import the wool suitable for its requirements at a much 
lower rate of duty than is imposed on the so-called clothing wools, grew up 
and increased ; but taking the wool manufacture of the United States as a 
whole, the number of laborers employed in it during the 10 years from 1870 
to 1880 did not probably increase over 15 per cent, while during the same 
time the workers in cotton, with a much less protection on their product, 
increased 50 per cent, and the whole population of the United States in- 
creased to the extent of 30 per cent. 

Again, during this last year, when nearly or juite one half of our woollen 
mills were standing idle because there was no demand for their products, 
and their operatives were suffering for want of employment, 71,000,000 
yards of foreign made woollen cl6ths were imported, paying extraordi- 
nary high duties, because our people, especially our women, wanted them, 
would have them, and could not otherwise procure them ; and expens at 
the same time tell us that if American manufacturers had not been practi- 
cally debarred from buying certain foreign wools, most of these goods would 
have been made here, and would have employed in their composition, or 
in the structure of their warps, a large proportion of American wools, and 
thus have actually given to these latter wools the one thing which they now 
most especially need — namely, an extension of their markets. And thus we 
have an explanation of what George William Bond has been for years say- 
ing to the best American wool-growers, and what at first thought seems par. 
adoxical, that * ^ our fine wools have always been higher, other things being 
equal, when we were able freely to import the wools of other countries at a 
low duty, or at no duty at all. " And yet in face of this showing that nei- 
ther the farmers nor the manufacturers as a whole, or the laborers who need 
employment, or the people who need good and cheap clothes, have been 
benefited— a showing which no man can honestly question or dispute, a little 
knot of wool-growers— mainly from Ohio, who want to grow wool on land 
worth from $40 to $100 an acre, in competition with wool grown in Texas 
and California on land worth $1 or C2 per acre — insist that they are the 
people whose interests should be considered as paramount in legislation, 
and that this disastrous and wicked wool tariff policy shall be continued. 
And when they met in convention in St. Louis, in May last, they endeavored 
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to "Vin sympathy from the American people for their cause, by asserting 
that in consequence of a reduction in 1883 of about 10 per cent in the 
tariff on wool, the wool-growers of America experienced a loss of $90,000,- 
000, when the entire annual wool clip of the United States is worth only 
about $65,000,000, or about two thirds of the value of the annual egg crop 
of the country. 

THE REMOVAL OF THE DUTY ON QUININE. 

And now, in striking contrast with these doleful results of protection, 
which might be multiplied if time suffice^ to almost any extent, let me call 
attention to the equally striking results in another direction, which have 
attended the almost only notable triumph in recent years of free-trade in 
Federal legislation — namely, the absolute repeal of the duties on quinine. 
For years the abrogation of this tax, which made medicine a luxury, and has 
not improperly been called a ** blood tax" on the sick and needy, was stren- 
uously resisted. For years it was annually demonstrated to Congress and 
the country that a repeal of the tax would not lower the price to the con- 
sumer, and that it would utterly destroy a branch of American industry 
controlled mainly by three firms, and which have employed, at the outside, 
as many as 400 operatives. For years prior to 1880 the price of quinine in 
this country approximated or exceeded $3 per ounce, and the tariff in. 
creased the price beyond what it would have been in the absence of duties, 
to the extent of about 60 cents per ounce, which on an annual domestic 
consumption of a million and a half of ounces represented an annual tax of 
$900,000. Well, in 1880 the tariff on quinine was taken off, and its import 
made free ; and now what have been the results also in this case ? Not 
quite so much domestic quinine is manufactured as before, but no manu- 
facturing establishments have been shut up, and no manufacturers have 
been ruined, while quinine which sold in our markets the year before the 
duties were repealed as high as $3.40 per ounce now sells regularly at from 
75 to 80 cents. The price of quinine is now the same in the American 
market as it is in all the other great commercial centres of the world ; and 
there is no longer an inducement for our neighbors in Central America and 
the West Indies, where quinine is almost ^ necessity of life, to go to Europe 
for their supplies of this article, and take a large amount of other trade 
with them, as for many years has undoubtedly been the case, and also our 
commercial misfortune. It is very true that all this great reduction in price 
cannot be attributed to a repeal of the tariff, for other circumstances for- 
tunately came in at the same time and largely contributed to the result. 
But the great fact nevertheless remains that what has happened runs in the 
line of demonstration of the beneficial effects of free-trade theories, when 
practically applied. The evil prophesied by the Protectionists never came. 
The good claimed in behalf of commercial freedom has exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations. 

But time and experience are at present the most powerful advocates work- 
ing for free-trade in this country, and are going to help win for us the 
victory. . The argument in warrant of this assertion is not new, but it can- 
not be too frequently- recalled and pressed upon the attention of the Ameri- 
can people. 

OUR NEED OP THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

The salient, essential point for recognition, and one which even those 
who take but the smallest interest in this subject are beginning to recognize, 
is that, owing to our great natural resources, our rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, the increased use and power of machinery, and the energy of our 
people, the power of domestic production continually tends to be, and in 
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most departments of industry is, far in excess of the power of domestic con- 
sumption ; or, in other words, the country has more commodities, agricult- 
ural and manufactured, of its own production than can be sold in exist- 
ing available markets at a profit, or even at cost ; and it has more capacity 
for producing them than can be kept steadily employed under existing cir- 
cumstances. 

It would seem as if hardly any proof was necessary to substantiate this 
position ; but as there may be a matter of doubt in some minds, attention is 
asked to the following evidence. 

During the decade from 1870 to 1880 our population increased in a ratio 
of little less than 30 per cent. During the same period our exports of agri- 
cultural commodities, which are a measure of our surplus production, in-» 
creased as follows : Cereals, 214 per cent ; hog products, 1138 per cent ; 
beef, 433 per cent ; live cattle, 690 per cent ; dairy products, 182 per cent ; 
cotton. 96 per cent. And yet, great as is this surplus product, the whole 
tendency of things is to increase it still further. Thousands of acres of 
new grain lands are being annually added to our area of cultivation ; im. 
proved methods of culture, which increase product and diminish the neces. 
sity for manual labor, are being continually introduced ; while less than 
one sixth of our arable land has yet been brought under the plough. How is 
this surplus to be disposed of— as it must be -at a reasonable profit, in order 
to insure reasonable prosperity to the great agricultural interest and to all 
the other interests, especially that of railroad transportation, which are 
collateral or dependent on it ? 

A popular answer is, by enlarging the field of our other industries, espe- 
cially that of manufacturing, through the fostering aid of government and 
the protective system. '*If we cannot go into the markets of the world,'* 
says Judge Foraker, the Governor-elect of Ohio, who poses as the special 
champion of the protective policy, " without being subjected to degrading 
competition, we will make ourselves independent of these markets by mak- 
ing markets of our own. Instead of sending our raw cotton across the 
ocean, to be there manufactured and sent back to us, we will have cotton- 
mills here. We will mine our own coal, develop our own minerals, manu- 
facture our own iron and steel, build our own railroads with our own prod- 
ucts, and thus have home markets and domestic commerce." But can the 
sphere of our manufacturing industries be at once enlarged to an extent 
sufficient, as Judge Foraker proposes, to furnish a market for all our surplus 
agricultural products? 

The answer is to be found in the indisputable fact that we have already 
more mills, mines, furnaces, and factories than are necessary to supply any 
domestic demand, and that no adequate or remunerative market can now be 
found for all that they are able and desirous of producing. If the farmer, 
heeding Judge Foraker's advice, is expecting therefore that much more of 
his food products are going to be consumed by the domestic manufacturers 
than at present, he is bound to be disappointed. We had a surplus wheat 
crop in 1880 of 186,000,000 of bushels. With a poor crop, our surplus 
wheat this year, after every possible demand for domestic consumption has 
been supplied, will be over a hundred millions of bushels. If our manU' 
f acturing industries are expected to afford a market for this surplus it would 
be necessary to at once enlarge them at least twofold, an achievement which 
no one outside of a lunatic aslylum would for one moment consider 
possible. 

OUB INDUSTEIAL SITUATION. 

Now, out of this state of things has come a most curious and abnormal 
condition of industrial and commercial affairs. We are a nation of full 
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58,000,000, and there is certainly no nation that produces and consumes 
as much per head as we do. The business of exchanging the products and 
supplying the wants of such a people is therefore necessarily immense ; and 
wHh the increase of our wealth and population this business is continual^ 
increasing. Furthermore, under the system of absolute free-trade, which we 
have established throughout all the length and breadth of our great domain, 
we practically control the whole of this vast trade, and our people adjust 
themselves to all the varying conditions of prices and production which 
prevail over the Continental area they inhabit, and which are as extreme as 
prevail between this country as a whole and the nations of Europe, with 
no more thought of complaint than at changes in the weather. But now, 
mark you, if that should happen which has happened, and this great pro- 
duction exceeds by even so little as 5 per cent what is required to meet every 
demand for domestic consumption, the price which the surplus will com- 
mand in the open market will govern and control the price of the whole ; 
and if it cannot be sold at all, or at the best without difficulty, the result- 
ing condition of affairs will be one of chronic disturbance of prices and 
profits, varied by occasional and limited periods of reaction and activity. 
And this, I hold, has been substantially the state of business in this country 
since 1873, interrupted during the years 1878, 1880, and 1881 by a most 
remarkable failure of crops in Europe and other parts of the world, which 
gave us an opportunity to dispose of equally remarkable good crops at high 
and remunerative prices. But when this abnormal state of things passed 
away depression came back again, and has been heavier than ever. Note 
carefully, however, I pray you, this remarkable fact, that during all this 
depression the volume of business transacted by the country has not di- 
minished. Thus, the recent years commonly described as prosperous ones 
are those of 1879, 1880, and 1881 : while those which are agreed to be years 
of reaction and depression are 1882, 1883, and 1884. Yet the movement of 
railroad freight has greatly increased throughout the whole of both periods. 
The tonnage carried by six railroads centring in Chicago in 1884 was 
nearly 33 per cent greater than in 1881 ; and the tonnage carried one mile 
by all the railroads of the United States in 1884 was 5,000,000,000 in excess 
of that carried on in 1882, and this notwithstanding there was a great falling 
off in 1884 of material carried for new railroad construction. The foreign 
commerce of the United States measured in dollars shows a decrease during 
the last three years. Measured in quantities, there was no decrease, but a 
notable increase. The imports and consumption of sugar and coffee in this 
country have never been so great as during the woeful year of 1884, last 
past ; and, what is more notable, the product of pig-iron in 1884 was con- 
siderably greater than in the great boom year of 1881, although the falling 
off in the former year of demand for new railway construction is estimated 
by experts to have been 300,000 tons less than 1881. And yet the year 1884, 
as everybody knows, was a year of terrible depression ; and for such depres- 
sion, under the circumstances, no reason can be assigned other than that the 
production of the country in almost every department of industry was 
greater than any demand or requirement for domestic consumption ; that 
for this excess there was no adequate market ; and that in the effort to dis- 
pose of it such intense competition was engendered, and profits so reduced, 
that, as the common expression goes, '* It did not pay to do business." 

THE TRUE BEMEDY. 

Now, how is the country going to relieve itself from this great embarrass- 
ment and difficulty ? We have got to do something ; for a nation, in its 
industrial progress, when the competition of the world is keen, cannot stand 
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still. It must go forward or retrograde. There is but one remedy. We 
most find additional markets oatside of ourselyes for oar productions or 
go backward. We must open the sluice ways, and let our surplus run off, 
vr be smothered in our own grease. And the only way in which we can 
obtain larger markets is to so manage that we can sell in the world's markets 
as cheap or cheaper than our competitors. And this will be the remedy, 
whether we will or no. But it is still left to us to decide whether we will 
have the remedy as the result of tremendous disaster, or so accommodate 
ourselves to the situation, through intelligent legislation, as to have it accom- 
panied with prosperity. If we do nothing, production will, to say the 
least, be impeded and restricted. If the agriculturist cannot sell his sur- 
plus, it will either not be raised or rot on the ground. If the manufacturer 
cannot see his way clear to get a new dollar for an old one, and a little more, 
he will not increase his product or build new mills, factories, or furnaces. 
Meantime population, from natural causes and immigration, will continue 
to increase, until competition for the opportunity for employment will be 
so intense, that the laborer will be forced to take such wages as the em- 
ployer feels that he can pay and find a market for his products, or starve. 
And then will actually come to the American laborer a full realization of 
that much used term " pauper labor." But, on the other hand, I have full 
faith that if the people of this country would only demand and compel a 
prompt removal of all those agencies which artificially restrict exchanges 
and unnecessarily increase the cost of our production, then, by reason of our 
great natural resources and the skill and energy of our people, we should, 
without any reduction of wages or limitations of the opportunities for em- 
ployment, increase our markets almost beyond limit and attain the most 
unexampled prosperity. We stand, therefore, to-day, in my opinion, at the 
parting of the ways. If my diagnosis (to use a medical term) of the situa- 
tion is correct, the present little gleam of prosperity is only temporary, and 
the ** turned comer" has not yet come, for we have as yet done little to 
remove the causes that have af9.icted us. We stand where England stood 
in 1842, when Sir Bobert Peel, who up to that time had been a Protection- 
ist, " became," according to his biographer, ** so penetrated with the convic- 
tion that to find employment for the increasing numbers of his country- 
men, that might in no long time demand it, some large extension of foreign 
trade must in some way be created ;' ' and he found that expansion of for- 
eign trade, that England then needed, in exactly the same way that we have 
got to find it — by departing from a tariff policy which unnaturally increases, 
through excessive taxation, the cost of production, and intentionally ob- 
structs commerce with other countries. Nobody can deny that a tariff is a 
tax, and, like every other element of cost, enters into and is represented in 
the price of every product upon which it falls. Nobody can deny that our 
tariff is a great restriction on imports or that it is possible to place restric- 
tions upon the imports of a country without at the same time limiting the 
markets for its exports ; for all trade and commerce, in the practical busi- 
ness of life, is the interchange of products and services, and there can be 
no buying without selling, or selling without buying. 

Other causes have undoubtedly come in and contributed to the present 
unsatisfactory condition of affairs ; but they are all subordinate and insig- 
nificant in comparison, in my opinion, with the influence of the existing 
tariff. Excessive and unprofitable investments in railroad construction are 
frequently specified as one such disturbing agency, through consequent 
widespread losses and the transfer of capital from an active to a fixed and 
unavailable condition. But in our case, whatever has happened has as yet 
occasioned no scarcity of capital for every fairly promising investment ; and 
although holders of railway securities may have suffered losses, the rail- 
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roads of the United States, through unprecedented reductions in freights, 
have never been such serviceable factors in the work of domestic produc- 
tion and exchange as at present. The national policy in regard to the 
coinage of silver is also regarded by many as a primary cause of business 
embarrassment and lack of confidence. But apart from the apprehensions 
of what may be (and it is not to be denied that the effect of such 
apprehensions are serious), the evils of silver are as yet mainly in the 
future. 

THE CEBTAINTY OF TABTFF BEFOBM. 

Tariff reform is ineyitable, because the necessities of the nation are going 
to compel it. It is inevitable because the protective policy, as carried out 
through the tariff, shuts us out in a great degree from the commerce of the 
world. With double the producing power of England, we have not half the 
opportunity to use our wealth. We are merely provincial ; our commerce 
is dwarfed ; we can neither own ships nor use them ; our great merchants 
have disappeared ; we have not sufficient nerve for our energy. Our capital 
is confined to too small a sphere. Money is wasted on useless railways, 
and worthless mining enterprises, because the opportunity for other invest- 
ments has been restricted by a so-called protective tariff, which has not only 
ceased to protect, but has even begun to strangle the special industries on 
whose behalf it was imposed. Our exports to foreign countries are mainly 
agricultural ; and although we boast of exporting some cotton goods to Eng- 
land and some machinery and railroad equipments to Mexico and Australia, 
the aggregate of all such exports constitutes but an insignificant item of the 
foreign trade of the United States. In fact, our manufacturing industries, 
BO far as their occupation of foreign markets is concerned, do not hold as 
good a position as they did twenty-five years ago, or in 1859-60. Then 
they constituted nearly 18 per cent of the total value of our exports ; but in 
1884 the ratio was down to about 15 per cent. 

Our own illiberal commercial policy is, moreover, constituting a precedent 
and a powerful inducement for foreign States to adopt similar policies, and 
more especially to discriminate against trade with the United States in par- 
ticular. All through Europe there are many ardent friends of individual 
freedom who deem it most essential to the cause of civilization aud human 
progress that all unnecessary barriers and restraints against the free com- 
mercial intercourse of nations should be broken down and removed as soon 
as possible. And they report almost unanimously that the main reason for 
all the advances which the nations of Continental Europe during the last 
five years have made in their tariffs, have been based mainly on the idea of 
a need of defence and a desire for retaliation against the policy of com- 
mercial isolation which the United States has now for so long a period 
adopted. And also that when they have protested against the discrimina- 
tions which France and Germany have recently made against the importa- 
tions of American wheat and hog products, they are uniformly met with the 
reply that the United States has not only set an example of extreme illiberal- 
ity in all matters of trade and commerce, but has claimed to have largely 
profited by it, and that under such circumstances it is not entitled to ask t 
for any favors. , 

These views will not probably find acceptation with that large class who 
have been educated to believe that the remedy for every economic evil is a 
tax; but this class will in time learn that if a tariff, as is claimed, has 
really been instrumental in building up the colossal fabric of our manu- 
facturing industry, its work is done. 
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WHY I AM A FREE-TRADER. 

ADDSESS AT THE CHICAGO CONFEBENCE, NOV. 12, 1885, BY HENBT 

WABD BEECHES. 

If the exqnisite though unconscious conceit of protectionists is to rule 
to-night — namely, the declaration that nobody knows anything about 
this matter except the manufacturers themselves — that they are the only 
practical people, and we are all theorists— if that dictum is applicable to 
such men as Mr. Wells, how much more to me ? And, according to their 
declarations, I have no business to speak here to-night or to say any- 
thing. I have called it an exquisite piece of conceit, because, having once 
established the policy of protection — which should be called ** self -protec- 
tion"— and got the walls around them, they stand at the gate, and say, 
" Nobody but we that are inside can understand this question at all." So 
that nobody else is expected to think about it. Now, as all such questions 
as this are to be determined by the votes of the great majority of Ameri- 
can citizens, and as the great majority of voters in this country are not 
manufacturers and are not within the charmed circle of their knowledge, 
they are all to work in ignorance under the dictation of these men that have 
been endowed with divine and supreme knowledge. 

I propose to-night in a plain-speaking way to tell you why I am a free- 
trader. And in the beginning let me say I am not an extremist. I am not 
in favor of any revolutionary haste in changing the economy that now rules. 
Theoretically, ideally, I am in favor of no tariff at all— absolutely no tariff 
at all ; but the misery of ignorance is that it doesn't know what is best for 
itself. And the misery of ignorance generally is that it would rather have 
a poor thing now than a better thing by and by, when it had to work for it. 
So that although the best thing would be to assess the expenses of this Gov- 
ernment upon the citizens themselves, and let every man know every year 
just what he is taxed to support the Government, and so bring the matter 
of government right home to every individual in this nation — though that 
is the best policy, it is the policy that the selfishness of mankind won't, 
until very near the milennium day, make practicable. Well, the Govern- 
ment has made a net, and we are caught in it, and the question is. Shall 
you give us the ideal and tell what is and would be best ? Shall you crush 
all the industries that have been established under the influence of govern- 
ment in a moment, and so punish them ? No, I hold not. I hold that 
modifications should take place with a continual eye to the undisturbance 
of business, and let men from year to year get out with such moderate re- 
strictions as shall not very greatly disturb the affairs of the nation. There- 
fore, I am not an extremist in practical matters, though I may seem to be 
an extremist in the doctrine of affairs. Then with this general explanation 
I proceed to say, at every step of extrication — for we are in a bad case, and 
we have got to get out of it— and every step out of it ought to have this in 
view — ultimately free-trade ; at every step of extrication not one single 
levying of taxation for the sake of protection. There is the heresy, and it 
is a deadly poison to the fiscal system of our country ; and though you levy 
for the expenses of the Government a revenue tariff —and that is the best 
we can do — yet in levying that tax for revenue the Government ought not 
to favor any kind of business of any sort whatsoever throughout the nation. 
For any business that under the influences of American knowledge and in- 
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genuity and all the resources that nature has provided ns with — any busi- 
ness that cannot make its own way, must be just like citizens. The man 
that cannot make his own way in this world has got to make his way out 
of it. 

And now I am, in the first place, in favor of free-trade, because in the 
making cf mankind the God that ordained that free, pure air should be 
the best of all influences for the health of the body, made free thought and 
freedom the best element for internal affairs of human society. And I am 
opposed, therefore, to restrictions that are in the nature of bondage. And 
I am for liberty of commerce and liberty of manufactures. Look back, 
and you never shall find a time hitherto when crowned men, or their satel- 
lites, believed that liberty was best for the citizens. It was, in an early 
day, thought that liberty of thought, investigation, and denunciation were 
unwholesome, dangerous to the individual, and dangerous to the State ; 
and there was a long battle fought on that subject. Although that battle 
has been fought and has ended in the major part of the civilized world, yet 
the liberty of a man to use his own understanding has beeti the cause of an 
immense conflict and contention. We have earned that, and we have proved 
to the world that it is safe to think freely, and that in freedom of thought 
there are those counter-agents that will balance one another, and make the 
way perfectly safe. 

I then come to the enunciation of one's thought. The old story is that 
the priest said : " Yes ; you may have your own religion and your own 
views of religion and Statecraft, if you will keep them t3 yourself." Then 
came the rebellion. Men said : " We have a right not only to think, but 
we are to have liberty to express our thoughts, and to use them for propa- 
gation as much as we please, whether upon the Church and its doctrines, 
or its «eremonials, or its authority, or upon the State and all the dominion 
which the State has assumed over the individual liberty of its citizens ;" 
and there was a great deal of blood shed on that field, too, before the world 
pounded it into the heads of rulers that liberty of speech was also just as 
safe as liberty of thought. Then came the idea of liberty in action. Men 
were circumscribed. They had to get permission to go out of the country ; 
they had to get passports to come into the country ; and in every way the 
liberty of locomotion has been influenced. And that has also been fought 
and overcome, and the spirit everywhere is that a man is free to go any- 
where that he pleases, and, so that he obeys the laws of the country, he is 
absolutely free as to his own personal activities. There is one grand excep- 
tion, and that is that while ih man may think, and speak, and go where he 
pleases — in Brazil, or South America, in every part of it, or in Africa, or in 
Europe^ he must not bring what he has a mind to. If he wants silk— if ho 
can get better silk in Lyons or Marseilles — the Government steps in, and 
says : If you do we will punish you ! You have got to pay so much for that 
liberty. 

I have said that the liberty of commerce is just now the battle, and one 
of that series by which the victories of civilization have been achieved, and 
that we are the soldiers that are fighting that battle, and we have not the 
slightest doubt as to what the issue shall be. We will make commerce free 
as thought I am opposed to the overloading of government over a free 
people with functions which it is not fit to perform. If there be anything 
in this world that government is not fit to perform, it is running the busi- 
ness of all the various industries of these United States. And yet substan- 
tially that is just what the Government does — that is, it forms a judgment 
upon them, and on that judgment forms a tariff, undertaking to tell what 
is best for this, and what is best for that, and what is best for the other, 
and it all comes through tne necessity of the devil's own juggle— protection. 
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Protection ! Well, if onr Congress was made up with wise men — ^as it is not; 
— if politicians were also economists — as they are not ; if politicians were 
statesmen, then they would always determine certain principles, and urge 
and embody those principles into laws and conduct, and so would have re- 
spect ; but a politician is a Yote-monger — that, and that only. And you tell 
him to-day that he will be re-elected, and he will go for protection first, last, 
and every time. But you tell him that he has got a constituency that are 
affected with the leprosy of free-trade, and he will ^be a free-trader every I 

time. A politician is a man that judges of the commodity of votes — that 
and that only ; and you elect them, and send them up to Congress year after 
year, and they determine what is best for cotton manufacturing, woollen 
manufacturing, steel manufacturing, and for the manufacture of clay, and V 

they are obliged in framing this tariff to know all the interior movements 
of the various businesses of the country. You had better set a fool in the 
chair of a philosopher in a college. It is not individually their fault ; it is 
the fault of the whole system. 

Our Government was not made to be a paternal government. The funda- 
mental American idea is that the intelligent common people are competent 
to do their own business, and that government merely stands to ward off 
obstructions or interferences to protecting life, liberty, and opportunity — 
that, and only that. But we are losing faith in the integrity and in the 
intelligence and competency of the common people to take care of their 
own affairs. We are drifting away from that sublime American conception 
on which our fathers builded, and on which we are destroying their build- 
ing. And we are not altogether blameworthy ; for there has come in this 
large immigration, and they have come with their European notions, and 
they even seek to liberalize our American affairs, men born in 
Europe, brought up in Europe, coming to this country now to mak^ States 
and commonwealths — men ih&t never saw one, never dreamed of one. I 
tell you we are indebted to Europe for a good many things — for Latin and 
Greek teachers, and music-teachers, and dancing-masters. But when it 
comes to teaching us how to make a State that will stand and perform its 
functions, we don't owe Europe a dollar. And yet we have socialistic ideas 
drifting in like Newfoundland fogs upon us all the time, and tuking on this 
insidious form — namely, that the State is obliged to take care of the poor in 
some way or other ; legislate here, legislate there for that purpose. It is 
a part and parcel of the European notion of a paternal government. Now, 
a paternal government hitherto has always proved an infernal government, 
and will continue to do so until the end of time. Educate your people — 
educate them, and then let them alone. And if any man after hearing that 
very able discourse of Mr. Wells to-night— one of the very best I have ever 
heard — has any doubt of the folly committed by a protective government, I 
am sure he will have new ideas and new judgments formed in the hearing 
of such a discourse as that. The Government is not fit for such things. 
But when Mr. Seward was Secretary of State, and rung his little bell, and 
ordered this man and that man to be put in prison, and when the Govern, 
ment at Washington had absolute and arbitrary power, it was said to be a 
necessity of war. Well, very likely. I thought so at that time ; but when 
I looked at the way they did it, I said there never was a government on the 
face of the earth that was so ill-fitted for arbitrary power as our Govern- 
ment was. That was not what it was built for. It never learned that trade, 
and I thank God it never will learn it. 

Well, I am opposed to protective tariffs because I am opposed to a sys- 
tem which attempts to organize deceit and falsehood. The custom-houses 
are webbed over, and over, and over again with the webs of the spiders of 
deceit in every single department, and what with temptations to smuggle 
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and false inyoices to custom-house oaths, it is a perpetual trap and snare. 
If I were to return from Europe to-day, with my baggage, I would be obliged 
before I went oft the ship to sign a paper stating that I had nothing except 
what had been declared in my manifesto, which the law forbade me to bring 
over. Everybody signs it in a guileless innocence. How do I know what 
the law forbids ? Very likely I am swearing to a lie in my ignorance ; but, 
then, they do not thiidc anything about that with a custom-house oath. A 
custom-house oath is only a smooth way of gliding out of a difficulty by a 
lie for the most part. Look at the oaths that men swear in a court of justice ! 
That is about as much as conscience's stomach can stand. A poor country 
fellow that was never in a court before stands up to take the oath, and the 
cleik looks at him, and says : ** You do solemnly tum, lum, mum, yum, 
s'lp you God !" If there are any such things as profane oaths, it is the 
oaths that men swear in courts and custom-houses. I need not bring in- 
definite charges. I merely state what every man who has ever been con. 
nected with the collection of revenue in our country knows perfectly well, 
that they are nests of slipperiness and deceit, and that there is the most 
powerful temptation known to humanity — namely, the temptation of avarice 
— to make men lie and swear to dishonesty ; and they are needless ; and I, 
therefore, object to sowing the devil's seed in this way by the hand of gov- 
emment. 

I am by nature, and by education, and by every sympathy of my heart, a 
friend of those classes who struggle from nothing to be something, who 
struggle to rise from poverty to abundance, and even afiiuence. I am op- 
posed to the protectionist tariff because I have such sympathy for the 
workingmen of my country, because it is a snare and a delusion, and be- 
cause it is the rich alone who are helped by such a tariff. Look at the 
strikes that take place. And yet Mr. Powderly, of the Knights of Labor, is 
understood to have affirmed that there were 1,000,000 men out of work and 
unable to get it in any line. How does this come to pass ? Because as 
soon as you protect any line of procedure, protect it so that capital will be 
attracted to it, what is the effect V There very soon appear in the market 
rivals, and then somewhere or other there has got to be a reduction of ex- 
penses, and the wages of the workingmen have got to be reduced. The raw 
material cannot be reduced, because its value is fixed by the iron grip of the 
law, and so is all other machinery, so that the only shrinkable thing is 
I wages. The very moment there is an oversupply and it is in order to reduce 
expenses, ib is always the wages of the laboring man that are cut down. I 
appeal to every man and ask him if in every strike for several years, when 
there has been a cry of reduction, reduction, reduction, if anything else has 
been reduced but the wages of the laboring man. I had occasion to make 
speeches last fall in Paterson, N. J., in Kewark, N. J., and in Trenton, N. J.,| 
and pointed out these things to the workingmen, whom I told that I doubted' 
yery much, considering the time they were out of employment during 
strikes, if the wages throughout the entire year under a protective tariffjT 
were higher than they^had in the old country. To-day a million men can-^ 
not get employment, because they must be hired by corporations who are 
crowding the laborer down. I don't believe the laborers get a just recom- 
pense, and that is the fault of the selfish corporations. It is said that by 
maintaining the protective tariff we protect our home labor against the 
pauper labor abroad. When the Welsh in Pennsylvania want^ a little 
more for mining, and the companies refused, the companies imported Ital- 
ians and Hungarians from abroad, so that there should not be any competi- 
tion between the laborers of this country and the pauper labor from abroad. 
Protection does not help the laborer, but it does the manufacturer. There 
is no competition as between labor and labor, but it may be that there ij 
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competition between capitalists and capitalists. The tariff, all the way 
throngh, is a perfect puzzle, in which the workingman is himself the sufferer. 

(I am opposed to the tariff, also, because I am opposed to eyerything that 
Tiolates the brotherhood of man. Oar good men in the pnlpit are begin- 
ning with great refreshment, instead of old dogmas and doctrines, to take 
their text from the yery firdt sentence of the Lord's Prayer : " Onr Father 
Which art in Heaven,*' and the first entrance they make is the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, and yet the foundation argument of the 
protectionist is, Put on your tariff and starve the English operatives. When 
you do this you deprive your fellow-man of advantages. I believe I am 
bound to give every man free and equal rights. I<wonld do this even if a 
man was bom in France, even if he was bom in Germany — yes, even if he 
was born in Ireland. While every man ought to have a proper regard for 
himself, according to our ideas of justice, which arise from justice as it ap- 
pears to us, yet you must not carry this to the form of organized exclusion, 
and set apart the rest of the world as containing those whom you are not 
interested in. 

I am entirely opposed to collecting $100,000, $200,000, $300,000 every year 
and sending missionaries to China, and then refusing to allow the China- 
men to come here and breathe our air. The fact is, our learned friends are 
engaged in the exportation of a good deal too much religion. We don't 
have enough for home consumption. I am opposed to any policy of this 
great Christian nation that proposes to maintain its own elegant strength 
and look out upon the struggling populace of other countries, and consider 
them scullions. I appeal to the Christian clergy of this land, for if there 
ever was a time when the elements of morality should be discriminatingly 
taught, if there ever was a time when the great elements of justice for all 
men should be insisted upon, it is now. I call their attention to guard 
against selfishness in all organized forms, so that justice may be secured for 
all mankind. I appeal to every father and mother that are bringing up a 
household, not to take the narrowing and sailing winds out of a decaying 
commerce as the instruction that shall be given to their children, but teach 
them this later and nobler doctrine of liberty which our fathers propagated, 
which they acted on — and we are their degenerate offspring. What was 
smart in them is smart in us, and what is bad in us they did not have, 
though we have got it. I call upon the young men not to allow themselves 
to be carried captive unthinkingly by interested parties. I call upon them 
to investigate these questions and reduce all to the basis of sound and uni- 
versal morality. I call upon the politicians. The signs that God is moving 
are unquestionable. The stars in their courses once fought against Sisera, 
and they are ready to do it again ; and the time is not far hence when the 
stream will begin to flow with such power and unequivocal direction that 
there will be a great many somersaults ; and I advise every man not to make 
a somersault, but so to take his course that there will be no occasion for it. 
Do not oppose free-trade, even if you do not advocate it ; and many of you, 
I beseech, don't advocate it. My friends, if you have been superficial read- 
ers of protectionist journals, if you have heard any such parties talking and 
ridiculing free-traders, I hope to-night that the exhibitions which have been 
made to you by these sterling arguments and unequivocal facts will open 
your eyes, and that you will begin to understand that there is substance in 
that reformation which has begun. I was bom just at the coming on of the 
anti-slavery question. There are two points of luck that I shall never be 
grateful enough to God for. The best luck that ever happened to me was 
to have such a father and mother as I had, to give me such a body as I had, 
and such health ; and the next luck was that when the time came that 
marked and determined character — namely, the struggle for those who were 
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ilumb, for those who were thralled, and w^ho had no benefactor — every in- 
fluence of my nature led me to plead for them. 

Now, when I look back at those times, at the time-servers, at the m^ 
that dodged and blarneyed, I look back at the men that have already dis- 
appeared. They have all gone under. There is not enough memory to 
scratch their names on the tombstone, thank God ! The men that stood up 
in those days and dared to suffer, and were glad to suffer, are not forgotten, 
nor will they go down below the horizon. In every great step by which, 
through evolution, society goes up, there is a conflict. The men that take 
Rides with the good, and suffer for it, become afterward the memorable 
men, and the time-servers that refused to peril anything for the greatest 
onds and reasons are the men that are forgotten soonest. * * The memory of 
the wicked shall rot.' And every young man that has the first thrill of 
heroism in him should take the side of liberty — if any side on earth, the 
side of liberty — liberty for commerce, liberty for thought, for speech, for 
industry, around the whole concave, from East to West, and from North to 
South. Liberty is that atmosphere which makes man, and men make 
States, and States make the millennium. 
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